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Three Months Lost! 
A Year’s Delay 


less than other permanent con- 
structions and have greater salvage 


The amount of essential building 
planned for 1920 is greater than 
could be completed under normal 
conditions. Materials are scarce 
and labor shortage hampers build- 
ing operations. Now is the time 
to lay your plans—now is the time 
to begin erection and get ahead of 
the big spring rush. 

Winter need not cause delay. Trus- 
con Standard Buildings add three 
months to the building year. They 
are quickly and easily erected in 
cold freezing weather as they are 
entirely of steel and are not de- 
pendent upon setting of cement or 
mortar. Moreover, the large fac- 
tory-made, standard units are erect- 
ed in record time by few workmen. 
Truscon Standard Buildings cost 


TRUSCON 


value. Being constructed of unit 
steel panels of walls, doors, and 
windows, they can be altered in 
size or removed to another location 
without loss. Every part of the 
building is of steel—is fireproof, 
permanent and weatherproof. 

The new building should be planned 
at once. Whatever the require- 
ment—factories, warehouses, ma- 
chine shops, paint shops, toolrooms, 
multiple garages, hospitals, and 
dining rooms, you do not need to 
wait for warm weather. Get our 
suggestions, estimates, etc. The 
sooner the order is.-placed_ the 
sooner you will get delivery. Write 
now! Using coupon if convenient. 


Truscon Steel Co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Reinforcing Steel Metal Lath 


Warehouses and Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 
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TRUSCON STANDARD BUILDINGS 
Any Length of Building verying by 2 fr 
Heights, curb fo eave, 7-/0° or H/-6 


CONTINUOUS LANTERN 12-0" WIDE 
CAN BE PROVIDED AT RIDGE 





4 -8'-10'-12"-16'-1 7 
6 -8'-10'-12'- 16-18" 
20-24-28-30-40-s0 | 











TYPE 1 




















Center Bay 
18 - 20°-24 
28-30 














TYPE 3 
Widths — 50’-52-s6-58'- 60-64" 
68-70-74-78- 60-84-90" 


TYPE 3M 


Widths — ec- 64'—68'- 70'-74 
—84-—930 


in 


TYPE 4 
_ 80° (4 Says @ 20°) 
Widths — G0° (# Bays @ 25°) 








Center Bay 
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SAWTOOTH TYPE 
Widths -Subtract 1-0" from Multiples of 26-0" 
Lengths - Add or Subtract 20" from Multiples of 16-0" 


TRUSCON STEEL CO., Youngstown, ont. | 

Send catalog and information on type | 
Truscon Standard Building 

ft. wide ft. high | 
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Steel Windows 
Pressed Steel 


Steel Buildings 
Cement Tile, etc. 





STANDARD @ BUILDINGS 
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Florida Sealdsweet grapefruit 
now are fully tree-ripened 


ung S and appetizing, rich in food and health 


value. 


Sealdsweet grapefruit, now fully tree-ripened, will be 


found juicy, full-flavored and 


so sweet that many persons 
prefer them without sugar 


Try eating Sealdsweet grapefruit as you do cantaloupes—with 


salt and pepper. 


Unless “‘you have tried one lately’’ you have no idea how good 


Sealdsweet grapefruit are now. 


Most good fruit dealers sell Sealdsweet grape- 
fruit. Yours will supply you if you insist. For 
free book, “Florida’s Food-Fruits,” write to the 


Florida Citrus Exchange, 628 Citizens Bank Bidg., Tampa, Florida 


SS FuGRiza 


Sealdsweet oranges are juiciest and sweetest. 
Look for Sealdsweet trade-mark on boxes and wrappers. 




















Bea Successful 
Accountant 


Great prosperity and a realization of 
the importance of the Account- 
ant’s work have created a demand 
for Trained Accountants far exceed- 
ing the supply. Hundreds of high 
paying positions are open. See 
**Accountants Wanted"’ ads in your 
papers. 
Walton Training will quickly prepare 
you to fill a high grade position. Men 
in all ranks and many different bus- 
inesses have advanced themselves by 
Walton Training. reat corporations, 
19 Universities and prominent C. P. 
A.’sendorse the Walton School. Mary 
successful executives owe their posi- 
tion to Walton Training. Now, while 
it is possible, prepare for a ‘petter 
ote! position or an independent business 
— of your own. Study during spare 
time. Keep your present position. 
Any ambitious man can succeed. 
Write today for a copy of “‘The 
Walton Way toa Better Day."’ Ad- 
dress the Walton School of Com- 
merce, 210 Peoples Gas Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. No obligation. 


WALTON ~ 
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How Dr. Frank Crane Inspired 
My Newly Won Prosperity 


HE other day was 

the third time that 
1 have heard myself 
referred to as a self- 
made man. I admit 
it has made me feel a 
little proud. 
While in a 
way I sup- 
pose I do 
, merit that 
reference, still I know that it is not 
wholly accurate. For the first time 
I have decided to tell the little secret 
I have long kept to myself—to give credit 
in print to the man who inspired me to 
become what a few of my friends are good 
enough to call a self-made man. First I 
will go back five years. 

At that time I held a comfortable position 
ina small but growing business, and man- 
aged to support my wife and child ona small 
salary. I had hopes of becoming the office 
manager some day, but it was a big stretch 
for my imagination. And here I am today 
—but that is getting ahead of my story. 


One day I heard that the office manager 
had resigned. I was not long confirming 
the rumor, for I felt that at last my oppor- 
tunity had arrived. I expected any minute 
to be told to take the place. Several days 
passed, and the anticipated order did not 
come. Instead a new man was brought 
in from the outside a week later, and I 
confess I felt resentment in being called 
upon to help install him in the position 
that I felt should have been mine. 


At first I felt like throwing up my job. 
I was bitter at the injustice of the thing. 
Why did the firm have to go outside of the 
organization to get a new man when I could 
have filled the position? I felt I hada 
just grievance, so I went straight into the 
front office and asked frankly why I had 
been overlooked. 


That interview was something of a shock 
to me because I learned that I had not even 
been considered for the position. I was 
told in all friendliness that I was standing 
still. To use the exact words: “Hitched to 
a post,’”’ and when I countered in self- 
defense that I 
k :ew the bus‘necs 
thoroughly, I was 
told “Yes, you 
know all the de- 
tails of the busi- 
ness, and it would 
be hard on that 
account to replace 
ycu, but you are 
not growing with 
the business. It is 
not because you 
are lacking ability 










A Few Titles from the 
Collection of 400 FOUR- 
MINUTE ESSAYS 


Life as a Business Proposition. 
The UnconqueraLle. 

Mine Own Will Come to Me. 
Self-Starters. 

America’s Coming of Age. 
Fool’s Gold. 

Around the Corner. 

The Fat Man. 

For Lovers to Read. 

From the Chin Up. 


To France. 

Friend Bed. or willingness to 

The real of the Outside work, but you 

Idlers ‘the Mother of don’t seem to 
Progress. think above your 

= Great Silences. work or outside of 

reen Fire. x 

The Healing Power of House- your department, 

keeping and an executive 


The Art of { Making Mistakes. 


The Watch, the Clock andtie) TUSt have a 


broader viewpoint. 


Drum. 
If I were God. He must be able 
The Sunny Side of the Hil, | ‘© think clearly 
Mey tp Sie tn Slcen. and decide con- 
The March of the Shadows. structively.” That 
The agg of Happy most uncomfort- 
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By Donald Walker 


interview was filled with a lot of helpful 
suggestions, but the only other important 
thing which I remember was. the parting 
shot. 


‘‘Learn the Secret of Right 
Thinking and Cultivate 
the Habit.”’ 


I needed just that sort of a jolt to set me 
on the right track. But I was puzzled to 
know how I could cultivate the habit of 
right thinking. How could I get the bigger, 
broader viewpoint? But that came later. 


I began to study men who held important positions. 
I discovered that without exception they were men 
of broad vision. 

Ifamil‘arized myself with the opinions of authorities, 
I listened to speeches of men notable in politics and 
business. They all seemed to have the thing I wanted, 
but somehow I could not grasp how they got it. 

Then one day I discovered Dr. Frank Crane. I 
made his acquaintance through one of the leading 
magazines and later learned that he contributed 
daily a FOUR-MINUTE ESSAY to some sixty 
metropolitan newspapers in the United States and 
Canada. I began reading him religiously, and he 
soon gave me the key I needed and the rest was 
easy. Since then there has hardly been a day that 
I have not read one of Dr. Crane’s FOUR-MINUTE 
ESSAYS. And, that is not all, my wife reads and 
enjoys Dr. Crane just as much as I do. 

I read Dr. Crane for a mental tonic. He stimu- 
lated and inspired me. His swift, keen penetration; 
his clear and logical analysis; his understandable 
conclusions were a revelation to me. I particularly 
liked the way he tackled every-day problems and 
questions. His optimism put me in good humor, 
and his kindliness solaced and soothed me. He 
saw things in a big, clear, straightforward way and 
his knowledge opened wide the door to me to the 
great minds of all ages. 

It was Dr. Crane who helped me to become what 
I am. Without his help I might have climbed a 
little way up the,ladder, but to my present position 
NEVER. Most all the good things life has given 
me these last five years I can trace back directly 
to his inspirational influence. 

He taught me how to think RIGHT. He helped 
me to use more forceful English. He helped me to 
win poise, self-control, determination, concentra- 
tion, and will power. He made me more efficient 
in my business. And so I could go on giving tribute 
to the great good Dr. Crane has done for me. And, 
what is still more, I have met a lot of big men in the 
past five years who feel just as I do about Dr. Crane. 

As I look back now to the time when the office 
managership seemed to me the pinnacle of success, 
I realize how tremendously Dr. Crane has widened 
my horizon: how infinitely more difficult success 
would have been without his help, and I am _ glad 
of this opportunity of publicly thanking Dr. Crane 
for what he has done for me. 

Thousands of men and women throughout the 
country will hail the following announcement with 
joy—p.vpular demand has prevailed upon Dr. Frank Crane 
to put his Four-{\ inute Essays into book form. 

Every day ten million of the keenest minds in 
the country read Dr. Crane for a mental tonic. 


Send 


Size 10 Volume 
d Cou 


Fifty of the leading newspapers in the United States 
and Canada carry his daily contributions. He isa 
great exponent of the REAL AMERICAN philoso- 
phy. His is a message for the multitude. 

He speaks forcibly yet simply. His thoughts are 
packed with inspiration and brisk American op- 
timism. Wit and wisdom flow from his pen, and 
humanism tempers every phrase. His message is 
like a breath of fresh air that is as good for the 
brain as a walk in the open is good for the body. 

He tackles the every-day problems of everyday 
people with his constructive and penetrating in- 
tellect. He goes straight to the heart of the sub- 
ject and his conclusions are helpful. He says things 
swiftly and strongly, and men understand him. 
He inspires humanity to nobler and better things 
through his uplifting principles of human philoso- 
phy. 

From President Wilson to the man in mill and 
factory, from the college professor to the cowboy 
on the Arizona ranch, all Americans look for what 
Dr. Crane has to say. He talks plain, ordinary 
United States common sense, always in good humor 
and optimism, and often with wit. 

Ten handy-size, well bound volumes—400 FOUR- 
MINUTE ESSAYS on vital, human _ subjects. 
Four hundred masterpieces by the author who made 
the essay popular. Sixteen hundred pages printed 
in clear, bold, easy reading type. ONLY a limited num- 
ber of sets to be distributed at this time at this special low price 
for the purpose of introducing Dr. Crane’s new publication. 


The Democracy Magazine 


a monthly non-partisan magazine of opinion, is in 
response to a popular demand for his best things in 
more permanent form than the newspaper affords. 

The subscription price of this magazine is $2.00 
per year; 20 cents per copy. (See special combina- 
tion offer in the convenient coupon down in the 
corner.) 

Carry one of these Dr. Crane volumes to work 
with you. Read it on the train or the car. Keep one 
on your bedside table and read a FOUR-MINUTE 
masterpiece the last thing before you switch off the 
light. You wil! be inspired to nobler and better 
things. You .will be freshened for the day's work 
and soothed before you drop off to sleep. 

Right thinking is irresistible power. Any man or 
woman can cultivate the habit. Dr. Crane points 
the way. 


Why Immediate Action 
Is Necessary. Send 
Coupon Today. 


Only a limited number of unbound sets of the 
first edition remain in the bindery. The printing 
of the second edition of the Crane FOUR-MINUTE 
ESSAYS was nearly completed when it was held 
up by the printers’ strike. We know they will 
have to be sold for more than the present low price, 
so only a limited number of these ten-volume sets 
of Dr. Crane’s FOUR-MINUTE ESSAYS are 
available NOW at this special price. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW 


Make sure of getting this ten-volume set of FOUR- 
MINUTE ESSAYS and a year’s subscription for 
Dr. Crane’s Magazine by sending in your order 
NOW. No money necessary. Read the coupon, 
and act promptly. 






upon 





ss CLIP AND MAIL NOWs 


DEMOCRACY Magazine, Dept. 251, 56 W. 45th St, New York 


Please reserve a set of Dr. Crane’s FOUReMINUTE 
ESSAYS for me. Notify me when books are ready for 
delivery and I will send you $1.00 upon receipt of 
which you are to send the books prepaid subject to 5 
days’ eramination. If not satisfactory, the books are 
to be returned at your expense and my remittance is 
to be refunded. If I keep the books, I will send $1.00 
per month for the succeeding six months, of which 
$2.00 is for the DEMOCRACY Magazine for one year. 


Remember, send no money with tins coupon. 
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A few great books 


Among so many books what are the few that 
will give the essentials of a liberal education? 


The answer is that he knew what few 
books were really worth while; he made 


E talked like a man who had traveled. 
He knew History, and something 


of Science. He wrote ina style of wonder- 
ful beauty and simplicity—such a style as 
only comes to a man from reading the 
works of master writers. 


Yet did you ever think of this? é 


every moment count. 


Why not decide right now—today—that 
you will stop wasting your reading? 


Why not say to yourself: ‘‘In my own 


You, yourself, have probably read as many 
books as Lincoln read in the first thirty years 
of his life. 

What is the difference between his read- 
ing and yours? Why is it that you have 
gained only a smattering of knowledge 
from your books while he gained a liberal 
education from_his? 


did. I will read in such a way that six 
months from now I will be a bigger, more 
effective, more interesting man or woman 
than I am today.”” 


You can do it: a hundred thousand 


Americans have proved that you can do 
it, through 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five Foot Shelf of Books 


A pleasant and easy way to learn to 
think clearly and talk interestingly 


UT of all the millions of books of Travel, History, Science, Biography, Essays, 
Drama, and Poetry, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, for forty years President of Harvard, 
has selected four hundred and eighteen and arranged them in fifty volumes. 

These ‘books, he says, even if a man or a woman will read them only fifteen minutes a 
day, will give them the essentials of a liberal education. 


Adventure, Entertainment, Thrill 


small way I am going to do what Lincoln , 


LIBERAL education—think of it! 
The power to think clearly and talk 
interestingly, to be a marked man or 
woman in any company. And all in ex- 
change for afew minutes of pleasant read- 


Here you voyage with the world’s great 
travelers; you see the world’s famous 
dramas; you are with the world’s fore- 
most scientists in the laboratories, and 
the great adventurers in their most thrill- 


ing each day. > 
ing moments. 


Text-books are often tiresome. But these 
are not text-books. They are the best 
written, most fascinating books in the 
- world. 


And every day’s reading—every fifteen 
minutes—makes you a bigger, broader, 
more interesting man or woman. 


Send now for this free book 


Before you spend another penny for books, get a copy of ‘‘Fifteen Minutes a Day’’— 
the free guide-book to reading pictured on this page. 

It’s a book that tells you how to turn wasted moments into growth and increased power. 
It’s ready and waiting for you: and it’s entirely free. 


Send for it at once. 








64 Pages Illustrated 


A Valuable Little Book—Free 


All your questions about the Five Foot Shelf are answered 
in a little. book entitled ‘‘Fifteen Minutes a Day.’” A 
copy is wrapped up and ready to be mailed to you—entirely 
free. It’s a great little book in itself. It contains 





1. Dr: Eliot’s own story of the Five Foot Shelf. 
2. A stimulating talk by Hamilton Wright Mabie on 
**The Art of Reading’’; and 


Many illustrations from the Five Foot Shelf, in- 


w 


cluding a full page picture of Marie Antoinette 
riding to her death. 


It tells what the books are that Dr. Eliot has selected, and 
how the reading courses and the marvelous encyclopedic 
index are arranged. Send for-this guide book to good 
reading. Send for it now; and begin at once as Lincoln 


did to make your reading count. 

. 
One reader says of this free book: ‘‘It opened the door to a 
ewhole new world of pleasure and growth for me.” Your 


copy is ready; send for it now. 





L. D. 1-17-20 
P. F. COLLIER AND SON COMPANY 
416 W. 13th Street, New York 
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1 Send to me by mail at this address my copy of the free 
book about Dr. Eliot’s Five Foot Shelf of Books. 
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My name is 
































“Out they came, the financier patting Preston on the shoulder in a 


fatherly sort of way. 


can, Mr. Preston, and remember that I'll back -you to the limii.’” 


“Come to see me as often as you 





The Most Convincing Talker 


I Ever Met 


Everywhere this man goes, people shower him with favors and seek his friendship. Things which 


other people ask for and are refused, he gets instantly. 


ET me ask you this: There is a big 
business deal to be put through. It 
involves millions of dollars. Putting 

it through depends wholly on one thing— 
getting the backing of a great financier. 


But this man is bitterly opposed to your 
idea and to your associates. Seven of the 
most able men and women in all America 
have tried to win over this financier. They 
failed dismally and completely. 


Now, could you, a total stranger to this 
man, walk in on him unannounced, talk for 
less than an hour, and then have him take 
your arm as a token of friendship, and give 
you a signed letter agreeing to back you to 
the limit? 


Could you? 





STOUNDING? Yes! But it WAS done. 

And I'll tell you how. Here is the way 
it allcame about. For a long time the direc- 
tors of our company had felt the handicap 
of limited capital. We had business in sight 
running into a million dollars a month. But 
we couldn’t finance this volume of sales. 
We simply had to get big backing, and that 
was all there was to it. 


Because of trade affiliations, one man—a 
great financier in New York—controlled the 


situation. Win him over and the rest was 
easy. But how to win him——that was the 
question. No less than five men and two 


women—all people of influence and reputa- 
tion—had tried. They were all repulsed— 
turned down cold and flat. 

You know how a thing of this sort grows 
on you and how bitter utter defeat is. Well, 
we were talking it over at a board meeting, 
when one of our directors announced that he 
knew of only one man who could possibly 
put through the deal—a man by the name of 
Preston. 


So it was agreed that Preston was to be 
sounded out at luncheon the following day. 
He proved to be a fine type of American. 
At 34 years of age he had become president 
and majority stockholder of a thriving manu- 
facturing business rated at three-quarters of 
a million dollars. 


Preston was deeply interested, as anyone 
would be over the prospect of closing such a 
big deal. The director in question said 
casually, ‘‘Why don’t you run down to New 


York and take a shot at it, Preston?” Preston 
looked out of the window for a moment and 
then quietly answered, ‘‘ You’re on.” 


WENT along with Preston simply as a matter of 

form to represent our interests. Aboard the 10:25 
train out of Chicago we headed for the smoker and 
got to talking with the crowd there. 

Then I noticed something. Preston dominated 
them all. Everyone was eagerly hanging on his 
words, and looking at him with open admiration. No 
sooner would he stop talking than one of the men 
would start him up again. And as the men dropped 
off at stations along the way they gave Preston their 
cards, with pressing invitations to look them up. No 
doubt about it, Preston was THE man aboard that 
car. 

The colored porter, too, came under his sway. For 
that night, when the berths were being made up, the 
porter came unasked to Preston, told him that his 
berth was right over the car trucks, and insisted upon 
changing it to a more comfortable one. 

And so it went all the way to New York. Everyone 
who met Preston took a great liking to him the in- 
stant he spoke. They seemed to be eager for his com- 
panionship—wanted to be with him every minute, 
openly admired him, and loaded him with favors. 

Even the usual haughty room clerk at the hotel 
showed a great interest in Preston's welfare. He 
showered us with attention while a long line of people 
waited to register. 

The next morning we called on the great financier 
the man who was so bitterly against us and had flatly 
turned down seven of our shrewd influential repr 
sentatives. 

I waited in the reception room—nervous, restless, 
with pins and needles running up and down my spine. 
Surely Preston would meet the same humiliating fate? 

But no! In less than an hour out they came, the 
financier patting Preston on the shoulder in a fatherly 
sort of way. And then I heard the surprising words, 
“Come to see me as often as you can, Mr. Pri ston, 
and remember that I'll back you to the limit!"’ 


T the hotel that night sleep wouldn't come. I 

couldn't get the amazing Preston out of my 
thoughts. What an irresistible power over men’s 
minds he had. Didn't even have to ask for what h« 
wanted! People actually competed for his attention, 
anticipated his wishes and eagerly met them, What a 
man! What power! ... Then the tremendous pos- 
sibilities of it all—think what could be done with such 
power! 

What was the secret? For secret there must be! 
So the first thing next morning I hurried to Preston's 
room, told him my thoughts, and asked him the secret 
of his power. 

Preston laughed good-naturedly. “‘ Nothing to it— 
I—well—that—is—"" he stalled. “I don’t like to 
talk about myself, but I’ve simply, mastered the knack 
of talking convincingly, that’s all.’ 

“But how did you get the knack?” I persisted. 

Preston smiled, and said, ‘‘ Well, there’s an organi- 
zation in New York that helped me tremendously. 
They can do the same for any one, I feel sure. 

“Write to this organization—The Independent Cor- 
poration—and get their method. They send it on 
free trial.” And that wasall I could get out of the 
amazing Preston. 


How he does 


it is told in this amazing story. 


\ THEN ne sent for the method 
Preston told me about. It opened my eyes and 
astounded me. Just how he had won over the finan- 
cier was now as clear as day to me. I began to apply 
the method to my daily work, and soon saw real re- 
sults. I don’t like to talk about my personal achieve- 
ments any more than Preston does, but I'll say this: 
When you have acquired the knack of talking con- 


I returned home I 


vincingly, it’s easy to get people to do anything you 
want them to do. That’s how Preston impressed 
those people on the train—how he got special atten- 


tion from the hotel clerk—how he won over the finan- 
cier—simply by talking convincingly. 

This knack of talking convincingly will do wonders 
for any man or woman. Most people are afraid to ex 
press their thoughts; they know the humiliation of 
talking to people and of being ignored with a casual 
nod or a “‘yes”’ or “‘no.’” But when you can talk con- 
vincingly, it’s different When you talk people listen 
and listen eagerly. 

In committee meetings, or in a crowd of any sort, 
you can rivet the attention of all when you talk. You 
can force them to accept your ideas It helps wonder- 

fully in writing business letters!—enables you to write 
=. letters that amaze everyone by the big orders 
they pull in. 

Then again it helps in social life. Interesting and 
convincing talk is the basis of social success. At social 
affairs you'll always find that the convincing talker 
is the center of attraction, and that people go out of 
their way to “‘make up” to him 

You've noticed that in business, ability alone won't 
get you much. Many a man of rea! ability, who can- 
not express himself well, is often outdistanced by a 
man of mediocre ability who knows how to talk con 
vincingly. There’s no getting away from it, to get 
ahead, you've got to know how to talk convincingly! 


‘THE method Preston told me about is Dr. 
“Mastery of Speech,’’ published by the 
pendent Corporation. Such confidence have the 
publishers in the ability of Dr. Law's method to make 
you a convincing talker that they will gladly send it 
to you wholly on approval. 

You needn’t send any money—not a cent. Merely 
mail the coupon, or write a letter, and the complete 
Course ‘‘Mastery of Speech,”’ will be sent you by re 
turn mail, all charges prepaid. If you are not entirely 
satisfied with it, send it back any time within five days 
after you receive it and you will owe nothing. 

But if it pleases you, as it has pleased thousands of 
others, then send only five dollars in full payment. 
You take no risk. You have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose. So mail the coupon now before this 
remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of the Independent Weekly 
Dept. L-231 119 W. 40th St. New York 


Please send me Dr. Frederick Houk Law's “ Mastery 
of Speech,"’ a Course in Business Talking and Public 
Speaking in eight lessons. I will either remail the 
Course to you within five days after its receipt, or 
send you §5 in full payment of the Course. 


Law's 
Inde- 
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20 YSTEMS 


“Pm happy be- 
cause I took 
The New Way 
in Typewriting 
Course. It has 
enabled me to 
earn more mon- 
ey than other 





$25 to $40 Per Week For You 


If You Are a Really Efficient Stenographer 
Expert Typists in Great Demand 


Typewrite 80 words per minute or more and you will 
draw big pay. Wherever you are, increased output of 
finished work will bring the money. Stenographers who 
are veal typists are wanted by employers everywhere. 
Poorly-trained in typewriting means poorly- paid on pay- 
day. Expert ability means big money—success. 
The trouble hitherto has been that stenographers had no 
way to improve their typewriting. Ordinary methods 
le't them stranded with only a 30 to 40 word ability. 
There was no way to overcome the handicap. 
Now the New Way has changed all this—it opens the 
oor for every stenographer to high speed in type- 
writing—to perfect accuracy—to great ease of operation— 
to Promotions and Big Pay. 
Based upon an absolutely new idea—special gymnastic 
exercises for the definite cultural training of the fingers 
away from the machine!. Marvellously successful. 
Ten simple lessons, easily completed in spare time. Your daily 
typewritimg improves from the very start. Cost low Bindin; 
Guarantee—no pay retained unless expected results are fully 
realized. 
New we, ogee t describes this revolutionary new system in full 
u the way to a trans formed ability, doubled or 


febled Su lary. * Write for it today. 


THE VOL oss ScHOoOou 
RE EW WAY IN SHORTHAN AND TYPEWRITING 
3271 COLLEGE HILL, ” a INGFIELD, OHIO 

















NTRODUCTION TO 
UNITARIANISM’?? 
_ Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, and other Uni- 
arian Sermons 8S ENT FREE on application to 
Mrs. C. W. Gane. 186 Upland Road, Cambridge, Mass. 


*““AN 





The Week of Thrift 
ee Rn RRS RT 

—_s week beginnin g Saturday, January 17, 1920, 
@®enj Franklin s birthda y) has been designated 
as NATIONAL THRIFT WEEK, The Y. MC. C.A., 
the American Bankers Association, the U. S. Treas- 
ury Department, the life i and 


the women’s clubs are among the organizations in- 
terested in this patriotic and practical movement. 


The Book of Thrift 
By T. D. MacGregor 


is a logical guide for all those who for jg own 
and the public , want to encourage t 
idea at time. 

Procure this book at once and you will be mak- 
ing a highly profitable investment. It is a book for 
the entire family, i interesting, and instructive through- 
out. The promotion of happiness and security 
through the simple application of thrift is its object, 
and those who have read it agree that it has fully 
justified its ends. This book makes for better citizen- 
ship, as it strikes at the very root of present day 
unrest. It should be read by all. 


Price $1.50; by mail, $1.62 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York City 


STUDY AT HOME 

Become wyer. Legally 

trained ay A. high positions 

and big success in busincss and 

public life. Greater opportu- 

nities now than ever before. Bo 

$b nso 00 leader, Law- 

660 ‘to's10,000 Annually 

ee a you ba, 4 step. taco can train at home 


pace tae, ‘e prepare you for bar examina- 
Money 1 refunded according to our 
LL. B. 

students en- 
volume 











4 in anys = 





Bond 
Thousands of RS 
Library Tree if yoo enroll'now. Get oar valrable 120 
rary a enro! now. et oF Vali ie page 

tate Guide’ and‘ vidence’’ books free. Send for them—now. 








THE DIGEST 
SCHOOL DIRECTORY 
INDEX 


We print below the names and addresses 
of the schools and colleges whose an- 
nouncements appear in The Digest in 
January. The January 3rd issue contains 
a descriptive announcement of each. 
We suggest that you write for catalogs 
and special information to any of the 
institutions listed below, or we will 
gladly answer your direct inquiry. 
Reliable information procured by school 
manager is available without obligation 
to inquirer. Price, locality, size of 

school, age of child, are all factors to be 
considered. Make your inquiry as defi. 

nite as possible. 


School Department of 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


Montezuma Mtn. Sch. for Boys. Los Gatos, Cal. 
Worcester Acad. for Boys. ... Worcester, Mass. 
Carson Long Inst. for Boys. New Bloomfield, Pa. 
St. John’s School (Military)....Manlius, N. Y. 











Missouri Military Academy...... Mexico, Mo. 
School for Exceptional Children (Miss Wood’s) 

Roslyn, Pa. 
TS er Glenside, Pa. 
Bogue Inst. for Stammerers. .Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pittsburgh Bible Institute. ..... Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sargent Camp for Girls. ... 


..Peterboro, N. a 











LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 152-LB, Chi 


College Degrees by Home Study 


in Standard College Established 1856. Law, usual degree; 
special graduate courses for busy people. Rates low. Address 
D. P. DELLINGER, Ph.D., LL.D., Cherryville, N. C. 


\or BANKING 


Tells of the great opportunities for both men 

and women in this attractive profession, and 

how you cun learn by mail in spare time. 

Send for copy at once. No obligations. 

E. G. Alcorn, American School ot Banking 
99 McLene Building, Columbus, Ohio 



















has caus7d the fair edifice of a life’s hope 
and ambition to go up insmoke more 
often than almost any other hun.an tail- 
ing. If you would succeed, if you would 
hoid positions of importance and respon- 
sibility, you must slop forgetting. he cul- 
tivation of a retentive memory for facts, 
faces, figures, and the like can ke accom- 
plished with ease, no matter what your 
handicap may be, by the study of Loisette’s 
Memory System— ‘practical, < scientific, men- 
tal training that ensures results. Write to- 
day for fre> booklet “How to Remember” 
and protect yourself against disaster. 

Fank & Wagnalls Company.Dept. 217, New York 











U OUF O PHONOGRAP 





rt heme Ly the Cortina Phone 
, Method equipment. Free Trial 
in your home. Endorsed by 
leading Universities. Booklet 

free. | asy payments. 


CORTINA ACADEMY, Suite 5135, 12 F. 46th St, New York 





———— 


“Making Ready” 
Free Booklet 


Tax liabilities are determined from 
accounting facts—every business man 
is compelled by law to ascertain and state his 
taxes on the basis of financial transactions. 
Aside from taxation, expenses are analyzed, leaks dis- 
closed, and profitable business promoted by sound 
Knowledge of Accountancy — specific, 
exact knowledge—and proper kkeeping records 
and methods are indispensable to every business man 
and_organization. 

Test the Pace Course in Accountancy by Exten- 
sion through the mails (same subjects and instructors 
as in Pace Resident Schools) by means of a month’s 
trial instruction for $7—no obligation to continue. 
Send for a complimentary copy of “MAKING 
READY,” a 32-page booklet explaining the post-war 
relation between taxation and Accountancy. 


PACE & PACE, Department 16 
Hudson Terminal, 30 Church St. N. Y. 





























Can We Talk 


With the owe 


Is it possible to get messages through to 
the spirit world and to receive intelligible 
replies? If you would know the answer 
to this and many more intensely inter- 
esting questions on occult subjects re- 
cently brought into public notice by 
such men as Lodge, Conan Doyle, Mae- 
terlinck and other leaders in the worlds 
of affairs and of letters, read 


e 
The Marvels Beyond Science 
By JOSEPH GRASSET, M.D. 

National Fel'ow of the French Academy of Medicine 
and a Noted Investigator of Psychical Phenomena 
This great book, written in a spirit of impartial 
scientific inquiry, gives you all the facts as to 
mediums and their methods, describes at length 
seances with Eusapi a Palladino, Mrs. Piper, and 
other “psychics,” and is also packed with infor- 

mation on 
Table Turning and Rapping | Hypnotism and Suggestion 











Slate Writing laterialization 

Diwining Rods Thought Reading 

Hallucinations Telepa y 

Crystal Gazing lairvoyance 

ae pactagrape The Ouija Board 
Haunted Houses 

en Removals of Objects 

Pr iti Trance 











8vo, Cloth, $1.75; by mail, $1.87 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 4th Ave., New York 














PITTSBURGH BIBLE INSTITUTE 


Prepares tor the Gospel ministry and for all forms of 
Christian work. Tuition is free. 

The student of little means and even of no means is given 
an opportunity for training. 

The [nstitute stands for the full inspiration of Scripture; 
the full Godhead; the Deity of our Lord; the blood Atone- 
ment; the necessity of regeneration, and the work of the 
Holy Spirit. it differs from most Bible Institutes in its 
teaching on the ages. 

Send for some of its free sermons and tract. , 
For further information, address 
Rev. C. H. Pridgeon, 12 Congress St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Battle Creek Normal School 
of Physical Education for Women 





Three year accredited normal course 
prepares for lucrative professional 
service. Spring Term Opens Feb- 


ruary 4, 1920. For prospect ate 

address C. Ward Crampton, M.D 

Dean (formerly director of phy ical 

training department, New York City 
schools). 


Box 30, Battle Creek, 


STAMMERING 


~Complete and permanent cure effected at Bogue Institute. 
An institution with national patronage, for stammerers only. 
Founded 1901. Scientific treatment—ombines training of 
brain with speech organs. Strongly endorsed by medical 
profession. 70-page book with tull ; articulars, mailed free 

all stammerers. Address Benjamin N. Bogue, President, 





Michigan 





to 
4270 Bogue Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


NGU 





QUICKLY 
LEARNED 
ON ALL PHONOGRAPHS 


**Like learning a tune—and as ** Our Disc Records 
repeat the correct accent — pronunciation until you 
know it. Family and friends enjoy | we study by the 


LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
And Rosenthal’s Practical yer 

War has created unlimited opportunities for those 

who know lang neon. Sventge now to bettes your 

SS! Position or ape eas ur business. Used and 
recommended by. cauentors in leading colleges. 

Write for rookie nd Free Trial O 

NGUAGE PHONE MeTHO D 

902 putea Building 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
























SPANISH: FRENCH 
Wier eal 


BOOKKEEPER 


GET OUT OF THE RUT: 


become a certified. Public or Cost Accountant; go into busi- 

ness for yourself; demand for expert accountants exceeds the 

supply; our graduates earn over $5,000 yearly; have more 

business than they can handle; learn at home in spare time 
Write for booklet and special offer. 

We have no Solicit >rs. 


Universal Business Institute, 289 Pullman Bldg., New York 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Szonutive Accountants command big salaries. Thopsende, of firms 
dthem. Only 2.500. Certified Publi ie Accountants in S$. Many 
are e earning $3, 000 to $10,000 a year. We train you tho 45 by mail in 
spare time for C. P. A. examinations or executive accounting posi- 
tions, Knowledge a! bookhesping unnecessary to begin—we prepare 
you from - Our course and service are under the 
supervision of William Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., Fo par 











by our new system. 





Comptroller and Instructor, Univereny of Miinois, assisted b: 
staff of C. P. A’s 
Accountants. Low tuition fee—easy te ~ 7 Writ 
mation and free book of Accountancy fact: 

La Salle Extension University, Dept. 152-HB, Chicago 
in the Wor! 


of the American Institute of 
e now for infor- 


“TheLargest Busi Training In i 



































THE DOCTOR, TOO, NEEDS THE EFFICIENCY 
OF THE CONTINENTAL-POWERED CAR 


When the doctor buys a car, he looks first to 
the motor. 


He cannot risk experiments—he must have a 
motor that has already proved its worth. Only 
by the record which the years have shown, by 
what the motor has done, can he be certain of 
what it will do. 


* * * * * * 


Judge a motor by the test of time—and your 
choice too will be the Red Seal Continental Motor. 


The Red Seal Continental has stood the test of 
time, and service—during more than fifteen 
years. It represents nothing untried, nothing 
experimental. Rather, it represents the co- 
ordinated thought of the foremost motor 
engineers, for more than a generation. 


It is a proved certainty. It is America’s Standard. 


Today more than 165 successful manufacturers 
of automobiles and trucks, by equipping their 
output with the Red Seal Continental Motor, 
vouch for its integrity. 


Upward of 16,000 dealers base their business pros- 
perity, their business future, upon Continental- 
powered cars. 


Hundreds of thousands of satisfied owners 
are living testimonial that the judgment of these 
manufacturers and dealers is right. 


¢ ik wm ss 4 


When you buy an automobile or truck, choose 
a motor that TIME has proved—and identify it 
by the Continental Red Seal. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Offices: Factories: 
Detroit, Michigan Muskegon—Detroit 
Largest Exclusive Motor Manufacturers in the World 


Passenger Car Shows: NEW YORK—Grand Central Palace, Booth C-47. CHICAGO—Coliseum, Booth 50-51. 
Track Shows: NEW YORK-—8th Coast Artillery Armory, Main Floor, Space 14-15-16. CHICAGO-—International Amphitheatre, Gallery, Space 16-17. 


[(ontinental Motors 
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INSPIRING BOOKS THAT HELP YOU TO 


MASTER LIFE’S PROBLEMS 


Delightfully Easy To Read and Understand 


HOW TO DEAL WITH 
HUMAN NATURE 
IN BUSINESS 


This big book by Sherwin Cody, Master of Modern 
Business Science, teaches you how to bring out the very 
best that is in you and to capitalize effectively every 
ounce of brain- and nerve-power that you possess. Its keen, 
masterly pages show you how, by the right use of the 
personal element, you can boost sales, collect difficult 
accounts, obtain credit when you need it, enthuse your 
employees, and give an impetus to every branch of your 
business. 


It tells you how to cut out waste effort by using prac- 
tical methods, how to make people do things without 
question, how to systematize your orders, your shipments, 
your correspondence, and your collections, and how to 
make every dollar and every minute count for success. It 
is packed with plans that save and hints that help. 


It makes clear the psychology of salesmanship, in person 
or by mail, and teaches you how to put the persuasiveness 
into your talks and the pull into your letters. It analyzes 
the art of advertising and tells you in each case how to pre- 
sent the appeal that will impel people to buy your goods. 


This 508-page book, equivalent to a complete course in 
practical business principles, cloth-bound, illustrated, is 
$2.00; by mail, $2.12. 


PERSONAL POWER 


A straight-from-the-shoulder, practical, thorough-going 
book by Keith J. Thomas, that gives you simple direc- 
tions for acquiring a knowledge of the basic impulses that 
move men to action and shows you how to employ this 
knowledge to advance yourself in any profession or busi- 
ness. The author is an experienced man of affairs and he 
writes with a direct inspirational force that will make you 
over mentally and morally and give you a grip on life that 
means victory. He stirs your latent energies to action, 
tells you how to direct them to produce results, and meets 
your needs fairly and squarely. 


Andrew Carnegie says of this book: “It has been written 
by one who knows. Every young man should read and 
study it, because it points the way to success and honor 
in life.” Getit today. $1.75 met; by mail, $1.87. 


HOW TO CHOOSE 
THE RIGHT VOCATION 


A new book by the Expert Vocational Counselor, 
Holmes W. Merton, that telis you where and how to 
work so as to be worth most to yourself and others, de- 
scribes the special abilities needed for over 1,400 distinct 
vocations, explains how you can test yourself to see if you 
are in the right place, how to find which is the right place, 
and how to concentrate on the one line of work in which 
you are most likely to succeed. Young people starting 
out in life, and parents and guardians everywhere, need 
this book, which will prevent costly mistakes that it may 
take years to rectify. 8vo. Cloth. $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 


THE AFFIRMATIVE 
INTELLECT 


A keen vigorous statement of a new philosophy of optim- 
ism and courage by Charles Ferguson, who believes 
that the old world order founded upon necessity is passing 
away and giving place to the new order based upon ideal- 
ism and a rational conception of human needs and human 
obligations. A big strong book, filled with trenchant and 
arresting thoughts, of which the late Jack London wrote: 
“No more pleasing and virile style has been achieved 
since Emerson. . .. It takes a large, firm grip on things. 
In every way it fslarge.” 12mo. Cloth. 90 cents; by 
mail, 98 cents. 








HOW TO BUILD 
MENTAL POWER 


An essentially practical and intensely stimulating 
new book by Grenville Kleiser, which embodies all 
that is best in his teaching, along the lines of self- 
education. Its scope is so wide that it may truthfully 
be said to provide an all-round mental training for 





those who read it with care and perform faithfully the 


exercises with which it is liberally suppliéd. 

It combines the ideal and the practical in a most 
workmanlike manner and its plan of giving you in 
each chapter a certain amount of theoretical advice 
based upon the author's large experience of life, and of 
backing this up at once by specially devised exer- 
cises that will tend in a concrete way to the rapid de- 
velopment of the qualities described, will soon prove 
to you by the remarkable results it produces in your 
case how essential it is that theory and practise 
should go hand in hand. 


What This Book Will Do For You 


is to teach you to think logically and constructively, 
to deveiop your best powers of mind and body, and to 
apply them to your daily affairs in such a way as to 
get the most value for the effort expended. UHere are 
a few of its many helpful and valuable features: 
How to Develop Concentration— 
How to Build a Stock of Ideas— 
The Power and Use of Words— 
Cardinal Rules for Clear Thinking— 
How to Build Intellectual Force— 
How to Analyze an Argument— 
How to Acquire a Retentive Memory 
How to Develop and Use Your Will— 
Practical Plans for Study. 


In the department of practical application of these 
principles:— 


It Gives You Thorough- 
Going Exercises in 


Word-Building—Memory-Building— 
Mental Analysis—Making Abstracts— 
Cause and Effect—Intuition— 
Will-Power— Imagination— 
Making Diagrams— 

Developing Judgment 


Bishop Samuel Fallows— 

“Tt will be one of the standard works 
in my library for reference and mental 
invigoration.”” 


David Belasco— 

“The thorough manner in which it 
covers the subject, and its keen analysis 
and arrangement of material, make it a 
work of the utmost value.” 


Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst— 

“The book gives the student tdeas, but 
it gives him the means of acquiring 
ability to generate ideas.” 

President Russell H. 
+ University— 

“Another stride forward in the special 
life’s work of that great teacher and 
benefactor.” 


Conwell, Temple 


This liberal education in condensed form, over 600 
pages of pithy, power-producing instruction, taste- 
fully bound in durable cloth, is yours for $3.00; by 
mail, §3.16. 








THE EDUCATION OF 
THE WILL 


This wonderful book, by the famous French psychol- 
ogist, Jules Payot, which has achieved such success that 
it has passed through thirty editions and has been pub- 
lished in seven languages, this being the authorized En- 
glish Edition, tells you how to generate mind-power, how 
to overcome habits of carelessness, laziness,’etc., how to 
build up energetic habits in their place, how to take ad- 
vantage of your good impulses and defeat your bad ones, 
how to strengthen your powers of observation and con- 
centration, and how to develop brain, will, and character. 
It is endorsed everywhere by psychologists and educators. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.75; by mail, $1.87. 


THE EDUCATION OF 
SELF 


In this eminently practical volume Dr. Paul Dubois, 
psychologist of international fame, teaches you the price- 
less value, mental, moral, and physical, of the habit and 
power of self-control, and explains just how you should 
set to work to cultivate and establish this much-to-be- 
desired quality in your daily life. He shows that for the 
individual who is deficient in this respect the one sure 
cure is to be found in the carefully formed determination 
to govern himself--to become the absolute master, not 
alone of his actions, but of his thoughts. A helpful, stim- 
ulating book. 12mo. Cloth. $1.75; by mail, $1.87. 


HOW TO DEVELOP POWER 
AND PERSONALITY 


Here is a valuable book by Grenville Kleiser that has 
helped many a young man and woman to lay the founda- 
tion of success. It tells you how to acquire and increase 
that all-compelling personal power and charm that will 
carry you to any height and enable you to bring whatever 
you undertake to a successful outcome. It covers the 
development of power in speaking, vocalizing, the mastery 
of language, memory, by silence and repose, etc. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


HOW TO DEVELOP SELF- 
CONFIDENCE IN SPEECH 
AND MANNER 


Another splendidly helpful book by Grenville Kleiser 
that will inspire lofty ideas of purpose and courage in 
those who are held back by doubt, timidity, and distrust 
of their own powers. In a series of stimulating chapters 
the author shows you how you can acquire a high type of 
reliant self-confidence that will aid you to forge to the 
front and to realize your long cherished ambitions. A 
strong, vital book, packed with practical suggestions. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


THE SPRINGS 
CHARACTER 


A study of the sources and qualities that go to the mak- 
ing of character, by A. T. Schofield, M.D., in which you 
are shown the transcendent importance of the form-.tion 
of right habits and of a constructive attitude towards life 
and its problems and taught what are the scientific foun- 
dations of character and the best way in which they may 
be developed and made permanent. One special merit of 
the book is that while the moral side of character forma- 
tion is not minimized, the physical is given its fair share in 
the process. 


OF 


It is a personal message of tremendous importance to 
every man, woman, and child. All that concerns the 
training of the young and the perfecting of our own 
lives, in everyday professional or business life, is treated 
by a master hand. 8vo. Cloth, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 


These invaluable aids to self-improvement and self-advancement, containing in themselves the practical 
merits of many a college course so far as concerns the fitting of the reader to cope with the difficulties 
of life, may be obtained at all first-class book-stores, or direct from the publishers on receipt of price. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 























“He Deposits $500 a Month!” 


“See that man at the Receiving Teller’s win- 
dow? That’s Billy King, Manager for Browning 
Company. Every month he comes in and de- 


“One More Step, 
and I'll Blow 


Your Brains Out!” 


Wildly the boy flew up the shrouds. One step 
behind came Israel Hands—wounded—drunk 
—but with the cold light of hate in his eyes. 

Never was there such a thrill in all the 


posits $500. I’ve been watching Billy for a long 
time—take almost as much interest in him as I 





tales written since the beginning of time— 
from that first day when the old, hairy, tall, 
strong, nut-brown man with the sabre cut 
across his cheek rapped on the Inn door, till 
that sweet day when they sailed home with 
the treasure—but how feeble are words to 
tell the rich magic of 


Robert Louis 


STEVENSON 


Wild, bleak cliffs of Scotland—raging, stormy 
seas — England —— America—fascinating, myste- 
rious South Sea Islands! They are all caught in 
his pages. All over the world he takes you with 
the splendid magic of his pen! Out of the dull, 
everydayness of life he lures you, breathless into 

his tales of fights, wild schemings, muti- 

We aa nies, plots, shipwrecks, duels—into the 
place we all of us love the best—the 
4 land of irresistible Romance. 


THE THISTLE 
STEVENSON 
Complete in 25 Volumes 
Before the Low Price Closes 


For years the lovers of beautiful books 
have looked with longing eyes at the famous 
Thistle Edition. 

But the Thistle Edition was so costly to 
# launch that the price was beyond ,the reach 
of most people. 

Now there is anew low 'priced set of the 
Thistle Edition. We hoped that it would be 
# a permanent institution. 


if} - ~ 
4) Never Again at This Price 
4 But the price of paper, printing and bind- 
ing have grown to a point w here such an idea 
is completely impossible. The low priced 
sale of the Thistle Edition must come to an 
end—and soon. When the present supply is 
gone the price wil! go up. 

Send this coupon at once if you wish your 
set at the low price. 








CHARLES ‘5 SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth J Avenue, NEW YORK 


Send me, all charges preneid, complete set of ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENSON'’S Thistle Edition, in 25 Volumes, 
bound in attractive red cloth, with gilt lettering. If the 
books are not satisfactory, I will return them within 5 days 
at vour expense. Otherwise | will send you $3.00 at once 
and $3.00 a month for 12 months. 


ADDRESS... 6c cece eee cece ener eee ete eee eneeeeaeeneenees 


OCCUPATION. ...+++seessereeesteeescerecesrererssin sr ie on 








do in my own boy. 


“Three years ago he started at Browning’s at $15, a week. 
Married, had one child, couldn’t save a cent. 
came in here desperate—wanted to borrow a hundred dollars— 


wife was sick. 


“T said, ‘Billy, I’m going to give you something more than a 
loan—some good advice—and if you'll follow it I'll let you 
have the hundred, too. You don’t want to work for $15 a week 
Of course he didn’t. 
‘there’s a way to climb out of your job to something better. 
Take up acourse with the International Correspondence Schools 
in the work you want to advance in, and put in some of your 
evenings getting special training. The Schools will do wonders 
for you—l| know, we’ve got several I. C. S. boys right here in 


all your life, do you?’ 


the bank.’ 


“That very night Billy. wrote to Scranton and a few days later he had started 
Why, in a few months he had doubled his salary ! 
I knew he was put in charge of his department, and two months ago they made him 
Owns his own home, has quite a little 
property beside, and he’s a regular at that window every month, It just shows what 


studying at home. 
Manager. 


a man can do in a little spare time.’ 


Employers are begging for men with ambition, men who really want to get ahead 
in the world and are willing to wr 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


prove it by training themselves 
in spare time to do some one thing | 
well, 

Prove that you are that kind of 
a man! The International Cor- 1B 
respondence Schools are ready and | 
anxious to help you prepare for 
something better if you’ll simply | 
give them the chance. More than | 
two million men and women in | 
the last 28 years have taken the 
I. C. S. route to more money. 
Over 100,000 others are oe | 
ready in the same way right 
now. 

Is there any reason why you 
should let others climb over you 
when you have the same chance | 
they have? Surely the least you | 
can do is to find out just what 
there is in this proposition for you. | 
Here is all we ask: Without cost, | 
without obligating yourself in any | 
way, simply mark and mail this 
coupon, 


—————— eee | 


And he’s making real money. 


‘Well,’ 


One day he 


I said, 


Next thing 
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BOX 4889-B, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, witnout , selanth gz me, how I can qualify for the posie 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER 
Electric Wi 


pho: ori 
MEOUANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
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Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 

Gas Engine Operating 
OIVIL ENGINEEK 

Su ees 


STATIONARY ENGIN 


Contractor and Builder 
hi. 1 Draft 





Concrete Builder 
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Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
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BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
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Teacher 
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(=) FTER her make-believe has changed to real housekeeping, a girl 


| I unconsciously does things by the methods acquired in her childhood’s 
=== play. The things she learned while she was a child are the things 


she remembers. Realizing this, you can make your child’s play-hours as 
valuable to her as they are enjoyable. 


Ivory Soap 
Calendar 
For Nurseries and — 
he Schoolrooms of © 
Younger Children. : 
Write The Procter | 
& Gamble Co., © 

Department 38-A, 
® Cincinnati, Ohio. : 


For instance, when she wants to bathe her dolls, let her use Ivory 
Soap—the very soap that keeps her own skin so soft and smooth. 
When she wants to launder their clothes, give her this same 
pure, mild cleanser, and show her how its bubbling suds wash 
clothes so they look like new. 


‘OR 
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It will always be of value to her to know that Ivory is the SAFE 
soap to use wherever soap is needed. 


IVORY SOAP... . 


3 


]... 99% PURE | 





IT FLOATS 


Have you tried the new IVORY SOAP FLAKES? Now you can buy genuine Ivory Soap, ready 
shaved into snow-like flakes which warm «ater melts inta ‘SAFE SUDS IN A SECOND.” 
Quicker and easier for fine laundry work and the shampoo. To get a free sample package, send 
your name and address to Department 38-A, The Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE BRYAN-WILSON SPLIT ON THE TREATY 


dent of the New York Even.ng World (Dem.), because 

the party leaders stand by the President, while ‘‘ Bryan, 
in his fight for a quick compromise, apparently stands alone.” 
But when such influential Democratic journals as the New York 
Times, Brooklyn Eagle, Hartford Times, Dallas News, Nashville 
Banner, and Montgomery Advertiser approve Mr. Bryan's 
demand for immediate ratification of the Peace Treaty on the 
basis of reservations, and oppose President Wilson's demand 


YT aa IS NO SPLIT, sa;+ ‘he Washington correspon- 


for its acceptance as it stands or its submission to a povular 
referendum, it would seem to indicate at least a slight rift ix she 
party counsels. ‘‘Bryan Splits the Democratic Party Whe 
Open,”’ was the exultant headline under which the New Yok 
Sun (Ind.) reported the Jackson-day dinner in Washington, 
where Mr. Bryan joined issue with Democracy’s official leader; 
and The Sun’s correspondent pictures every Democratic chieftain 
at the banquet ‘“‘shivering in his shoes” at the vision of ‘‘the 
two most indomitable figures of the party locked in combat.” 
It was plain to the sixteen hundred diners, affirms this corre- 
spondent, ‘‘that Woodrow Wilson is minded to hold the mastery 
of the party and that Bryan is determined to wrest it from him.” 
And he adds: ‘‘There were men who came out into the fog and 
rain who cursed the very name of Bryan, calling him Belial and 
worse; but there were others—many, many others—who nodded 
their heads in satisfaction, saying that Bryan was right and that 
the time had come to put an end to Wilson’s mastery.” ‘‘The 
Democratic party finds itself split in twain on the one issue 
created by President Wilson,” says the New York Herald (Ind.), 
which summarizes the issue as follows: 


“Mr. Bryan—the Warwick of 1912, and thrice candidate for 
President—declares the Democratic party can not go before 
the people on the League of Nations issue, therefore must accept 
whatever compromise is possible. President Wilson—the rec- 
ognized head of his party and the man who fathered and pro- 
moted the League of Nations and who demands its incorporation 
in the Treaty of Peace, with no reservations—says ‘the clear and 
single way to determine the will of the people on the League of 
Nations is to make it an issue in the next election.’” 


“Mr. Bryan may wish to thrust the League of Nations out of 
the campaign because he has a paramount issue that he will 
insist on placing in the platform to be adopted at San Francisco, 
or he may be moved by his controlling propensity to keep him- 
self well advertised,’ remarks the Nashville Banner (Dem.), but 
nevertheless— 


“The greater part of the American people will concur in his 
advice that the Peace Treaty be ratified. It would be different 
if the issue were whether or not there be a Peace Treaty and 
a League Covenant, but it would hardly profit the Democratic 
party to go before the country with the proposed reservations 
alone as an issue.” 


The Montgomery Advertiser (Dem.), which has from the be- 
ginning advocated the ratification of the Treaty with such 
reservations as would “protect American sovereignty and 
’ naturally agrees with Mr. Bryan in 
his advocacy of immediate ratification “‘with such reservations 
as can be secured by an honest compromise.” ‘If the President 
insists that there shall be no deviation from his phraseology in 
the Treaty the public will not support him any more than it can 
support Lodge and his followers in their uncompromising op- 
position,” remarks the Hartford Times (Dem.), which goes on 
to say: 


American nationalism,’ 


“Mr. Wilson must not be too stiff-necked. He can not 
afford to put himself in the same position before the country that 
Lodge, Brandegee, Borah, and their like oceupy. The country 
wants ratification of the Treaty, and it wants it brought about 
in the only way it can be brought about, through conciliatory 
co.npromise by the coordinate authorities. It would be a great 
oftense against the peace of the nation to submit the Treaty to a 
popular referendum.” 


The Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.) recognizes ‘“‘an overwhelming 
popular Jemand for a settlement of some sort,’’ and believes that 
the people behind that demand “‘do not delude themselves with 
the belief that ratification is possible save on the basis of mutual 


concessions.” It says further: 


“The country knows, and the President himself ought to 
know, that most if not all of the Democratic members of the 
Senate have no hope of getting the Treaty ratified as Mr. Wilson 
would like to have it, with interpretations accompanying the 
act of ratification itself. We feel that in this case Mr. Bryan 
has not only sensed more accurately than Mr. Wilson the temper 
of the country, but he has more accurately sensed the temper of 
the Democratic party.” 


And in the Dallas News (Dem.) we read: 


“The crux of the issue is the question whether the conditions 
which the Republicans would impose on our membership are 
such as would preclude the success of the League of Nations, or, 
at the least, render it so unlikely as to make the chance and 
delay entailed by following the course advised by the President 
a fair price to pay for the rejection of what the Republicans have 
made obtainable. The President has answered that question 
in the affirmative. The News would answer in the negative. 
Appreciating that the reservations insisted on by the Republicans 
are devitalizing in their effect, it nevertheless does not believe 
that they preclude the success of this great and noble experiment, 
nor that they would make failure more than success the likely 
outcome. So believing, it has no escape from the conclusion 
that, counseled somewhat by a poignant sense of disappointment 
and feeling of resentment which he would not be human if he 
did not harbor, the President has made a decision that is hurt- 
ful to his great fame, detrimental to the country, and menacing 
to the world.” 


“Something too much of the unyielding spirit of Andrew 
Jackson possest the mind and guided the pen of Mr. Wilson’”’ in 





his Jackson-day message, thinks the New York Times, which is 
convinced that “the Democrats do not want to make their 
campaign upon the Treaty issue,” because ‘‘the country would 
loudly protest against this needless prolongation of a debate 
already protracted beyond the limit of its patience.” The Times 
goes on to say: 

“Thé situation that confronts the President and the country 
is that the Senate will not ratify the Treaty save with reserva- 
tions made a part of the ratifying act. A numerous and influen- 
tial group of Senators on the Republican side are loyally striving 
to reach an agreement with their 
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But ‘‘on a question of party leadership and policy as between 
President Wilson and Mr. Bryan the Democrats of the nation 
will not hesitate an instant,” declares the Birmingham Age 
Herald (Dem.). This Alabama Journal regards Mr. Bryan’s 
‘inability to do team work”’ as his great weakness, and remarks 
somewhat unexpectedly that ‘for over twenty years he has been 
the d’Annunzio of American politics.” President Wilson, The 
Age Herald assures us, “‘will receive, and deserves to receive, 
the continued approval of the party of Jefferson and Jackson, 
which he has led with such ability through what history will 
~ record as the most notable period 





own leaders and with the Demo- 
erats upon a form of reservations 
which the President can accept. 
It is our judgment that Mr. 
Wilson should weleome their 
efforts and, so far as he is required 
or permitted to exert any influ- 
ence in the matter, he should give 
them and his supporters among 
the Democrats encouragement 
and aid. 

‘*He stands upon solid ground 
when he says: ‘But when the 
Treaty is acted upon I must know 
whether we have ratified or re- 
jected it. We ean not rewrite 
this Treaty. We must take it 
without changes which alter its 
meaning, or leave it, and then 
after the rest of the world has 
signed it we must face the un- 
thinkable task of making another 
and separate peace with Ger- 
many.” As we understand it, 
the middle group of Republicans 
are faithfully endeavoring to 
secure ratification in this sense. 
We are entirely confident that 
the act of ratification will take 
a form which, while not desired 
by the President or entirely 
satisfactory to him, will appeal 
to his sense of duty, to his feeling 
of consideration for the sufferings 








of the party’s life.” The Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal (Dem.), 
“‘unhesitatingly favors the Presi- 
dent’s course as exprest in his 
Jackson-day message,” in prefer- 
ence to the Bryan plan. It de- 
fines the situation which ‘‘now 
stands luminously exposed” as 
“The President will 
accept only reservations that 
are interpretative without altera- 
tion of the Treaty’s meaning. If 
the Senate insist on more than 
that, then he will refer the ques- 
tion to the electorate and the 
issue will be fought out in the 
coming campaign and settled at 
the polls in November.” When 
the President ‘‘invites inter- 
pretations, but refuses to accept 
the form of a treaty for the sub- 
stance, he expresses the moral as 
well as the only practical view,” 
affirms the Mobile Register 
(Dem.), which adds: 

‘“*Mr. Wilson’s policy is that 
of direct appeal to the American 


follows: 








of many nations, a nd for the wel- Copyrighted, 1920, New York Tribune, Inc. 
fare of mankind so powerfully 
that, putting aside objections not 
vital, he will accept it. The 
President can not take a position 
so extreme that in the thought of the country it would be com- 
pared with that held thus far by Senator Lodge, a position 
which the Massachusetts Senator, we hope, under the persuasion 
of wise and large-minded men of his own party, will consent to 
abandon.” 


*“Mr. Bryan rather than the President has made the more 
accurate appraisal of the Treaty situation,” thinks the Cleveland 


Plain Dealer (Dem.), in which we read: 


“The issue raised by William Jennings Bryan on the question of 
ratification is precisely the issue that thousands of Americans of 
both parties have raised during recent months. He believes, as 
they believe, that approval of the German Treaty can be se- 
eured in the present Senate only by an attitude of concession on 
the part of the Treaty’s supporters. What lies in the back of the 
Commoner’s mind—whether he is consciously trying to pave the 
way for a fourth nomination for the Presidency, whether he is 
purposely endeavoring to undermine the leadership of President 
Wilson—no one but himself perhaps can say. Judged from its 
probable effects on party discipline, the Bryan performance is 
mischievous, for he has dropt a bomb into Democratic councils 
at a moment when quiet and harmony were deemed highly 
desirable. At the same time we believe that Mr. Bryan rather 
than the President has made the more accurate appraisal of the 
Treaty situation in the Senate. The Nebraskan has sensed the 
impossibility of forcing a hostile majority to do the bidding of 
‘a minority. He realizes the futility of a continued deadlock. 
He does not believe that the question of America’s participation 
in the League of Nations could be satisfactorily settled at the 
polls in the Presidental election.” 


THE OLD FRIEND OF THE FAMILY WHO WAS JUST INVITED 
IN TO CHAPERON THE JACKSON-BIRTHDAY PARTY. 
—Darling in the New York Tribune. 


people upon this great issue of 
whether we will perform our 
national obligation; Mr. Bryan’s 
is that of avoidance of re- 
sponsibility.” 

‘Tf surrender is to be the word Mr. Bryan is plainly an ideal 
advocate for the policy,’’ remarks the Brooklyn Citizen (Dem.), 
which goes on to say: 

‘‘Nothing more thoroughly characteristic of a party without 
convictions and destitute of courage could be commended to 
the democracy in this relation than Mr. Bryan has so plausibly 
and eloquently urged. We judge, however, that President 
Wilson and not Mr. Bryan will be found to represent the great 
body of the democracy. This opinion seems to be warranted 
by the unanimous approval given to the President by the Demo- 
cratic National Committee yesterday after the members had 
been confidentially informed of the stand he has taken in his 
letter to the banqueters.” 


In the Omaha World-Herald (Dem.), owned by Senator 
Hitchcock, Democratic leader in the Senate, we read: 


**President Wilson has appealed from the Senate to the people 
for a decision whether the United States shall become a full- 
sized charter member of the League of Nations. The Machia- 
vellian Senator Lodge expresses suave delight as he politely 
accepts, on behalf of the Republican party, the momentous 
world issue he has skilfully maneuvered into the frenzied arena 
of partizan warfare. And William J. Bryan enters the anti- 
cipated sweeping objection because he would rather forego the 
establishment of an effective League to preserve world peace 
than surrender his ambition to lead his party this year in a fight 
for government ownership, the initiative and referendum, and 
the popular election for delegates to a League in which the 
United States would be only a non-resident and irresponsible 
member. Unless the better judgment and better nature of the 
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Senate should unexpectedly prevail in this eleventh hour the 
paramount issue for the approaching campaign has been joined. 
That the Democratic convention would repudiate the superb 
leadership and services of the Wilson Administration, as that of 
1896 repudiated the Cleveland Administration, is unthinkable. 
And for the Republican party to refuse to take up the issue 
created by its responsible leadership in the Senate is a political 
impossibility. Whoever the nominees, it will be Wilson against 
Lodge in 1920. In a broader sense it will be the Presidency 
against the Senate.” 

Mr. Bryan is pilloried by the Newark News (Ind.) for his in- 
ability to ‘‘stick to principles.” Of his present willingness to 
compromise on the Peace Treaty this strong journalistic sup- 
porter of the League of Nations says: 


é 


‘Looking at it solely from the view-point of a rather immediate 
expediency, perhaps he is right. Looking at it from the point 


of view of the future influence of America, he is wrong. Unless 
the Treaty can be ratified without more than explanatory clauses 
added, it seems the American voters should have the right to 
vote on it.” 


And in the Springfield Republican, another influential inde- 
pendent paper which has championed the League from the be- 
ginning, we find a defense and explanation of the President’s 
stand, together with an exprest hope of compromise: 


“The President’s reference to the still possible ratification of 
the Treaty with reservations that would not nullify it inspires 
the hope that ratification is not hopeless even now. His state- 
ment does not in reality close the door to a compromise by 
‘mutual concessions’ in the Senate. It is not unreasonable for 
the President to demand that the interpretative resolutions 
should be so unmistakable in their effect that he would know 
definitely whether the Treaty had been approved or rejected.” 





EXTENT OF THE BOLSHEVIK INFECTION HERE 


ANY MUST HAVE WONDERED, as they read of 
the wholesale arrests of revolutionary agitators in 
half a hundred cities ranging from the Atlantic to the 

Pacific, if this country is actually honeycombed with an infection 
which may at any time break out into bloody revolution. Federal 
agents say that the Communist party of America, to which 
most of the five thousand or more unnatural- 


a distinctly criminal and dishonest movement in the desire to 
obtain possession of other people’s property by violence and 
robbery. A justification of such a course necessarily means the 
destruction of government and the destruction of religion, for 
no government, or no religion, could exist and approve the in- 
tentions and purposes of this movement, Lenine himself made 
the statement, at the third Soriet conference, ‘among one hun- 

dred so-called Bolsheviki there is one real 





ized Slavs, Germans, and other aliens taken 
in the Department of Justice’s drag-net 
belonged, tried to develop the steel and coal 
strikes into a general strike which they hoped 
would end in a revolution; and that it ad- 
vocated ‘‘the overthrow of the Government 
of this country by force and violence.” 
One document seized said that ‘‘the final 
struggle of the Communist proletariat will 
be waged in the United States, our conquest 
of power alone assuring the World Soviet 
Republic.” William J. Flynn, chief of our 
Secret Service, declares that by these raids 
“‘we have succeeded in breaking the back- 
bone of the radical revolutionary movement 
in America.”’ 

To discover for our readers to what extent 
Mr. Flynn’s confident statement is justified, 
we telegraphed to editors in all the towns 
and cities in which these Federal raids were 
staged, asking information about the actual 
amount of Bolshevik activity in those com- 
munities and the extent to which the infection 
To Attorney-General Palmer 
addrest 


had spread. 
and General Leonard Wood we 
inquiries relating to the nation as a whole. 








Copyrighted by the Press Iusteating Service. 


THE. “RED” AMBASSADOR. 


The activities of Ludwig C. A. K. 

Martens, ‘“‘Ambassador’’ of the Rus- 

sian Soviet Government, have marked 
him for deportation. 


Bolshevik, and there are thirty-nine crimi- 
nals, and sixty fools.’ 

‘All their new words ‘Bolshevism,’ ‘Syn- 
dicalism,’ ‘Sabotage,’ ete., are only new 
names for old theories of violence and crim- 
inality. In this country their adherents 
are to-day mainly grouped in three organi- 
zations, the Union of Russian Workers, the 
Communist party, and the I. W. W., and 
these three organizations claim a member- 
ship of over a hundred thousand. 





“The Union of Russian Workers. was 
organized with many local organizations 
throughout the country. Most of the 


agitators and leaders of this organization 
were taken in the first raid of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and have been deported. 
The ‘mopping-up’ will be continued. Ac- 
tion has been begun against the Communist 
party, and will be followed up. Dealing with 
the I. W. W. necessitates further legislation. 

“The menace of this movement consists 
in the preaching of dishonesty and force for 
the remedy of ills largely imaginary in this 
eountry. It consists further in a deliberate 
purpose to incite and foment labor troubles, 
and to introduce force and violence into 
these troubles wherever possible. 

‘‘The movement hates honest labor organi- 
zations and honest labor leaders as much 
as its most pernicious propagandists them- 
selves hate work. It is directly in contact 








The effect of the replies is distinctly reassur- 
ing. General Wood refers us to his article in the January Metro- 
politan (New York), in which he maintains that American work- 
men are law-abiding and that the Bolshevik infection is almost 
alien 


entirely confined to ‘‘the unnaturalized, unassimilated 


element.”” Attorney-General Palmer emphasizes the menace of 
the ‘“‘Red”’ 
the maintenance of law and order, and to the preservation of 
peace in our land,” and says that it ‘‘has been spreading 
rapidly’’; but he adds, reassuringly: ‘‘This does yot mean that 
any successful revolution can at the present time be attempted 
by the lawless element composing this movement.”’ In an illumi- 
nating telegram he goes on to say: 


movement ‘‘to the cause of good government, to 


“The ‘Red’ movement. is not a righteous or honest protest 
against alleged defects in our present political and economic 
organization of society. It does not represent the radicalism of 
progress. It is not a movement of liberty-loving persons. It is 


and sympathy with Lenine and Trotzky in 
Russia. It is directed by them, and has for its immediate ob- 
ject giving aid and sustenance to the autocrats in control of 
the unfortunate people of Russia. 

“The situation is one which calls for the counteracting ac- 
tivity of the press, the Church, the schools, the patriotic organiza- 
tions, and labor-unions. Each and every adherent of this move- 
ment is a potential murderer or a potential thief, and deserves no 
consideration. Violence to accomplish robbery is its entire 
teaching, stript of its high-sounding language and deceptive 
phrases and its hypocritical manifestoes.”’ 


New York and Chicago were the chief centers of Bolshevik 
activities, according to a Washington correspondent of the New 
York Evening Mail, and the arrests in these two cities ran into 
many hundreds. Yet in New York The Evening Post points to 
the utter failure of the Bolsheviki to stampede American labor 
into a revolutionary general strike as evidence that ‘“‘ American 
labor is imsoune to the Communist infection”: and in Chicago 








The Daily News assures us that “there is no occasion for any anti- 
‘Red’ stampede in the United States,” because “‘the law calmly 
and steadily applied to really formidable offenders will prove 
equal to the situation.” Boston is credited with more than 700 
arrests, yet the editor of The Globe of that city writes that “we 
have no specific individual information regarding the Communist 
or Bolshevik situation outside of what appears in the daily 
papers from day to day.” In St. Louis, where the drag-net 
caught half a hundred revolutionists, The Globe-Democrat re- 
marks that while our self-respect demands their expulsion from 
the country, “‘we do not believe 
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cessity of guarding its Atlantic ports with as jealous care as 
those of the Pacific coast ports. The melting-pot, that emotional 
writers and pharisaical politicians claimed miraculous powers 
for, will have more time to separate the metal from the slag. 
No longer will industrial corporations be permitted to scour 
southern Europe for human material and introduce its car- 
goes to the industrial districts, the occupants tagged like dumb 
animals. Stricter immigration laws will be placed on the books.” 


Oakland and other California cities, says the Oakland Tribune, 
“have suffered heavily during the last year on account of these 
alien agitators, many of the industries being idle five months 

out of the twelve,” but “‘the situ- 





they imperil the state,’’ because 
“American foundations are laid 
too deep and too strong to 
be uprooted by such a power.” 
The Herald of Bridgeport, Conn., 
a big industrial center, agrees 
with Charles M. Schwab, of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
when he dismisses Bolshevism 
in this country as “a bogy.” 
“This Government can not be 
overthrown by a tatterdemalion 
revolution; nobody but a lunatic 
would dream that it could be,” 
affirms The Courier-Citizen of 
Lowell, Mass., where the bag 
of “Reds” was more than a 
score. The fact that virtually 
all the prisoners are aliens is evi- 
dence that “‘our own people, who 
have a right to criticize our gov- 








ation locally was not as bad as 
in Seattle, and has become grati- 
fyingly less serious than it was 
three or four months ago.”” Oak- 
land yielded the Federal raiders 
less than a score of Communists. 
‘Arrest and deportation of these 
Bolsheviki are as necessary as 
eauterizing a wound to prevent 
gangrene,” says the Los Angeles 
Times, ‘‘but because 5,000 have 
been apprehended it does not 
follow that the whole country is 
turning Bolshevik.” This paper 
goes on to say: 

“The only Americans among 
them are of the parlor Bol- 
shevik, except a few demagogs 
who have associated with them 
for personal aggrandizement. 
The parlor Bolsheviki can not 
be deported, but they can be 








ernmental form and system, are 
right at heart and are taking 
little or no part in the attempt 
to overthrow the Government,” 
remarks The Evening News of Buffalo, where more than a 
hundred prisoners were taken. In Springfield, Mass., where 
the haul was only a little less numerous, The Republican 
declares that ‘‘the ‘Reds’ haven’t the ghost of a chance in 
this country ever to overthrow our established Government 
and institutions by force,” because— 


“Even with all the admitted evils of our industrial system in 
mind, one can confidently say that in a country where wealth, 
especially landed wealth, is so widely distributed as in the United 
States, it is sheer lunacy to think seriously of overthrowing our 
Government, or our social and economic system, by unleashing 
the mob and proclaiming a fantastic dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, which could not survive overnight in more than three 
American cities. The people who entertain such extreme rev- 
olutionary notions of what is possible are for the most part 
aliens who are often unfamiliar even with the language of the 
country and whose influence upon the great mass of Americans 
is almost negligible.” 


In Denver only six “‘Reds”’ were taken, a fact which moves 
The News of that city to remark exultingly: 


“In Colorado the Federal net did not bring a large catch. 
Climate and altitude combined, scientists have told us, bring 
to the blood of individuals living here an extra supply of phago- 
eytes, which afford certain immunity from contagious germs. 
This virile mountain atmosphere has a like influence upon the 
body politic. In crowded cities in the East close to landing 
ports, and in foreign colonies, foreign in speech and thought, 
established in a number of the agricultural States, are to be found 
the breeding-grounds for the elements that menace the republic. 
Fortunately these ‘swamps’ signal the danger to all who care 
to read the signs in their political elections and in the conduct 
of those they send to Congress.” 


The same paper adds: 


“The good that will come from these ‘Red’ raids and ex- 
posures will be a greater awakening of the nation to the ne- 
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CLEANING THE NEST! 
—Cassel in the New York Evening World. 


‘ plotters are few in numbers.” 


prosecuted under existing laws. 
There has been no spread of 
radicalism in the country, outside 
labor-union ranks. The middle 
classes, forming three-fourths 
of our population, have never been more loyal to American 
institutions. The 'eaven of the American Legion is working and 
public sentiment is solidly opposed to all forms of radicalism. 
The trend of the best thought of the country is conservative.” 


The Express of the same city agrees that ‘‘Los Angeles is con- 
spicuously American in every sentiment, and the skulking 
In Grand Rapids, Mich., which 
yielded a little over a score of ‘‘Reds,’’ The Herald remarks: 


‘While Grand Rapids’ per capita contribution to last week’s 
raid on the ‘Reds’ seemed high, the fact is that communism has 
been leading a lean life here as compared with other municipali- 
ties less favored with a virile public opinion which long since 
clearly indicated that it would not tolerate public exploitation of 
patricide. Grand Rapids ‘Reds’ have caused us no loss of 
sleep nights because there is a patriotic vigilance in Grand 
Rapids, thank God, which does not pussyfoot when proponents 
of national menace seek to capitalize alien ignorance and inflame 
class prejudice. But the formal activity of the Federal Govern- 
ment is none the less welcome here, tho we believe less needed 
than, for example, in our neighboring city of Detroit, where it 
seems to have been the mistaken theory that there is something 
to be gained by coddling rattlesnakes. The entry of the Govern- 
ment into the equation is weleome, however, because it puts the 
initiative and responsibility for protecting Columbia’s blood from 
poison where it belongs. It is the blindness of folly to purr at 
sedition. Sedition needs to be fought with an iron hammer. 
If the rest of the country is as clean as Grand Rapids, American 
Bolshevism is impotent. But that is poor reason for not carry- 
ing the battle to Bolshevism wherever it attempts to spawn.” 


In The News of Detroit, where some six hundred radicals were 
gathered in, we read: 


“Tndustrially the United States begins the new year with 
brighter prospects than in many years, despite the furore over 
the ‘Reds,’ of whose activities the average industrious citizen 
knows little and cares less. There are fewer strikes, fewer im- 
pending industrial disputes, and the general tone is most opti- 
mistic. The honest industrial population will make the most of 
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unique opportunities and let the ‘Reds’ and the theorists dis- 
euss. The watchword of the hour in American business is 
‘saw wood.’” 


From Louisville, which yielded twenty arrests, The Evening 
Post reports that ‘‘the conditions that are said to exist in certain 
parts of the West and along the Atlantic seaboard 


much smaller place than Lawrence, contributed 150. In Haver- 
hill twenty-one were arrested; in Lowell, thirty were iaken; 
forty arrests were reported from Lynn and fifty from Worcester. 
The fact that only a small number of arrests occurred here was 
not due to any favoritism. The Federal agents have had full 
information regarding all ‘Red’ activities, and if Lawrence had 





are not duplicated here.’ ‘‘The ,labor-unions of 
Louisville,” we are assured, ‘‘are not infected.”” And 
in The Courier-Journal of the same city we read: 


‘“The extensiveness of the latest raid and the num- 
ber of persons seized might suggest some inference 
that the ‘Red’ menace in this country is serious. 
The Courier-Journal does not share any such fear. 
The anarchistie cult in the United States is confined 
mainly to certain metropolitan centers, and is the 
more easily dealt with on that account. It has not 
taken root in American soil, nor is it likely to do so. 
The soil is not adapted to it. Louisville is ecompara- 
tively free from it, the few agitators who have at- 
tempted to sow the seed here having met with little 
encouragement.” 


From Wilkes-Barre, Pa., where the arrests were less 
than a score, The Record reports that— 
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“‘Owing to the many aliens of comparatively re- 
cent immigration employed in the coal-mines of this 
vicinity there is a marked undercurrent of Bolshevik 
sentiment. It was manifested in a considerable 
I. W. W. following before Bolshevism took concrete form, 
but the Government’s activity has stirred up the authori- 
ties and the people to the extent of the national menace and to 
determined effort.” 

Baltimore, which yields thirty Bolsheviki, ‘‘has far too 
many,’ and ‘‘has been far too kind to them,’’ declares the 
Baltimore American, which goes on to say: 

“Tt has looked upon them and treated them as harmless 
cranks, but it now knows better. They are the kind of cranks 
that murder Presidents, that send bombs through the mails to 
statesmen, that wreck homes by dynamite, caring nothing whom 
they kill. Deportation seems too light a penalty for such as 





























THE OBJECT-LESSON. 
—Knott in the Dallas News. 


they. If the law allowed they should be lined up against a wall 
and be compelled to face a firing squad.” 
Says The Evening Tribune of Lawrence, Mass.: 


“There were thirteen arrested here. The city of Nashua, a 


ANOTHER SHIP-LOAD TO EUROPE MIGHT HELP. 


—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 


been the hotbed of radicalism as duly advertised the facts 
would have shown up in the activity Friday night.” 

The Evening Record of Chelsea, Mass., reports that this city 
of 45,000 inhabitants has ‘‘about four hundred radicals, and 
many more, mostly Russians, of Bolshevik tendencies.’’ At the | 
Communist headquarters there twenty-four arrests were made. 
Holyoke, another Massachusetts town, ‘‘is surprized at the num- 
ber of her alleged Communists—twenty-seven in all—drawn in 
the great raid,” reports the editor of The Transcript, who adds: 
‘‘Holyoke does not regard the local situation as serious except 
as it is part of a great international movement, with a tremendous 
program for the overthrow of the democratic system of govern- 
ment.” The Telegraph of Nashua, New Hampshire, where 
150 were arrested but only 35 held, says: 

“Thirty-five men and women caught in the radical ‘Red’ drag- 
net represent but a small percentage of Nashua citizens, or 
even of that particular racial element here to which those taken 
into custody belong. Small as the number actually caught with 
the goods on is, it is much too large. Unrest in this country is 
not a wage question. These alleged Communists were being paid 
good wages and they work short hours. Those who have taken 
up radicalism have become infected with the propaganda that 
they may seize the world’s wealth wherevér it may be, without 
regard for the labor that produced it.” 


The Bolsheviki, notes the Philadelphia Record, “‘are learning 
that America is not so helpless as they supposed.” But there 
are still enough of these agitators in the country, it adds, ‘to 
justify fear of wide-spread assassination and dynamite attacks.” 
The country ‘‘has taken the situation with regard to the ““Red” 
propaganda too lightly,” thinks the Passaic, (N. J.) News, 
and in the Bayonne (N. J.) Review we read: 


“In defiance of the fact that the great industries of Bayonne 
have led in the movement for more intimate and friendly rela- 
tions between employers and workers and that profit-sharing 
has been largely adopted by our manufacturers, we are con- 
fronted by the disclosure that our city has contributed more 
than a hundred Soviet representatives, Communists, Bolsheviki, 
or Socialists to the horde now awaiting deportation on Ellis 
Island. 

‘‘The wholesale arrests made by the Government by no means 
ends the danger. Every man arrested was well supplied with 
money, proving them to be paid agents as well as natural 
enemies of law and order. Until the fountain-head and funds 
of these alien agents be eliminated there can be no guaranty 
against a recurrence of the danger.” 








HIGHER PRICES PREDICTED 


ARDLY HAD Attorney-General Palmer settled the 
fact that a definite descent of prices was to be expected 
before March than Royal C. Meeker, United States 

Commissioner of Labor Statistics, blasted all hopes by declaring 
in an interview that he saw no prospect of lower prices for years 
to come and that, in his opinion, prices might go still higher. 
The chief cause of this sad state of affairs, thinks Dr. Meeker, 
who has had charge of the collection of cost statistics for several 
years, is currency inflation. Of the various elements that have 
brought about the notable rise in costs since 1915 he says: 


“1. By far the most important cause of increased prices is 
the enormous additions to the 
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opinion. He further asserts that all expedients for relief, based 
on other theories than his own, have signally failed to produce 
a fall in prices. 

Shortage of production, he argues, ean not be held responsible, 
as figures indicate that the production of essentials is within ten 
per cent. of the normal. There are, he continues, two grave 
defects in the scarcity theory: 

‘First, that scarcity does not exist to the required extent to 
explain the phenomena; and secondly, that if it did exist, it would 
not have produced the particular phenomena which we find. 
It would produce a high-price level—but not the widely differing 
seales of high prices which now obtain in different countriés. 

‘‘There are two subsidiary methods of forming an opinion as 
to the influence that the short supply of commodities has had on 

prices. 





circulating medium, money and 
its. substitutes, during the last 
four years; 

“2. Decrease in the actual 
physical quantities of goods pro- 
duced and exchanged; 

“*3. Manufacture for and pur- 
chase by the governments of the 
world for war and other pur- 
poses; and 

“4. Changes in the demands 
for and the supply of goods and 
seryices. 

“*Tf prices are to be lowered, the 
eauses operating to boost prices 
must be attacked. The amount 
of money and checks in circula- 
tion must be appreciably reduced 
and the quantities of necessary 
goods must be increased in 
amount. The stocks of commod- 
ities manufactured on govern- 
ment account must, so far as pos- 
sible, be salvaged and thrown 
upon the market. The extraor- 
dinary demands for goods new ® 









“Take the prices of articles 
such as old books, pictures by old 
masters, jewels, old furniture— 
iy that is to say articles where the 


‘Now came : : 
 pown you | question of new. production does 
: not come in, or comes in to a 


very minor extent. They have 
gone up practically in the same 
proportion as articles of annual 
production, such as wheat, meat, 
sugar, coal. How ean this be ex- 
plained—on the diminished-pro- 
duction theory? 

“Take, again, articles of annual 
production and immediate con- 
sumption. Divide them into 
two classes: articles where short- 
fall has occurred and articles 
where it has not. You will find 
a comparatively small difference 
between the rise in one class and 
the rise in the other—less than 
the arithmetical proportion of 
the deficiency to the total.” 
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° The effect of profiteering has 
exaggerated. The food 





been 





and old must either be curtailed 
or production of these goods ex- 
panded to meet the needs. 

“The financing of the war has 
made two dollars grow where 
but one dollar grew before. This, coupled with the fact that 
there has been an enormous destruction of economic goods and 
of the farms, mines, forests, and factories supplying these goods, 
explains the enormous and world-wide decrease in the purchasing 
power (value) of money, which causes increased prices. 

** As long as the people have twice as many dollars with which 
to buy a smaller number of commodities, prices are bound to 
remain high. It will take a long time to deflate the world’s in- 
flated currencies or to inflate the world’s deflated supply of goods. 
The profiteer is being blamed on all hands for the increase in 
prices. Undoubtedly, profiteering of a most reprehensible 
sort has existed and does exist to-day, but the profiteer is a result 
of ever-increasing prices rather than a cause thereof. His in- 
fluence in boosting prices is negligible. If all the profiteers in 
the world could be apprehended and thrown into jail or lined up 
and shot, it would have no appreciable influence upon prices. 

“*T see no prospect of any considerable fall in prices for several 
years to come. It will be impossible for the governments of the 
world to pay off their debts very rapidly. On the contrary, 
there is every reason to apprehend that credits must be issued to 
foreign governments, foreign manufacturers, and foreign business 
men in order to rehabilitate the broken and shattered industries 
of Europe. This being the case, we may expect that larger 
volumes of checks and credit instruments will be thrown into 
circulation, thus boosting prices still higher.” 


Prutected by George Matthew Adams. 


Dr. Meeker’s identification of the chief villain in our economic 
condition is supported by a British financial authority, Lord 
d’Abernon, formerly financial adviser to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, and chairman of the Dominion’s Royal Trade Commission. 
Lord d’Abernon says that six months ago he put forward the view 
that currency disturbance was the main cause of many of our 
troubles,.especially of high prices and labor unrest, and that 
everything that has since. occurred has tended to confirm his 


THE OPTIMIST. 
—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 





controller recently said: “If it 
were possible to abolish profiteer- 
ing altogether, you would not 
materially affect the present level of high prices.” 

Thus, eliminating other apparent factors, Lord d’Abernon 
declares that in his judgment the true cause of all our wo is the 
fact that, since 1913, the amount of paper money has increased 
four hundred per cent. On this head he says: 

‘“Whereas, in 1913, the total amount of paper money in the 
principal countries of the world was approximately £1,250,000,- 
000 ($6,250,000,000), the amount in December, 1918, was 
£6,000,000,000 ($30,000,000,000.) This total excludes Russia, 
Austria, and Turkey, who are arch-inflators. It is, therefore, 
an understatement. 

‘Does it not seem probable, therefore, that the real cause of the 
high prices which now prevail is not deficiency of production— 
for we have seen that production has been maintained within 
ten per cent. of the previous level; but inflation proceeding from 
the huge currency issues throughout the world, which have in- 
creased the aggregate amount of paper money in circulation by 
about four hundred per cent.” 


Referring to important tables prepared by the British Govern- 
ment, he declares that these show that prices in each country 
have risen in close accordance with excessive issues of paper 
eurrency, for— 


“You will see that where the amount of currency in circulation 
is highest—as in France and Italy—there prices have risen the 
most; whereas in the United States, where currency has only in- 
creased by seventy-three per cent. compared with 1913, the rise 
both in wholesale and retail prices has been considerably less 
than in other belligerent countries. The progression and paral- 
lelism are strangely uniform, allowance being made for the in- 
fluence of world-prices and world-currency conditions on local 
prices in each country.” 
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WONDER WHAT MAKES IT GROW SO FAST ? 
-Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


CAUSE 


Former Senator John F. Shafroth, of Colorado, in an article 
which has been quoted with approval by such papers as the 
Grand Rapids News and the Buffalo Express, strongly advocates 


an earnest effort— 


“To obtain an international agreement to retire all irredeem- 
able paper currencies and to establish throughout the world cir- 
culating mediums based upon gold and silver, and, if possible, 
provide for coins of the same weight and fineness. The retire- 
ment could be made by each nation permitting the payment of 
taxes, partly in its irredeemable currency, which could then 
be canceled, and partly in gold, which would increase the de- 
mand for that metal. - Let the financial strength or weakness 
of a nation be reflected in its bonds, but never in its currency. 
Then will there be freedom from violent fluctuations in world 
prices.” 

But the Springfield Republican warns us that while deflation is 
salled for, ‘“‘it isn’t purely a banking and currency problem— 
this one of high prices.’’ It is true, says The Republican, that 
aul M. Warburg, formerly of the Federal Reserve Board, de- 
clares that he looks for a reaction in prices, ‘“‘ because in strong 
countries inflation should soon find its end, and because foreign 
purchases will decline in volume owing to the collapse in foreign 
exchange.”’ And likewise it that 
Board has declared that a readjustment of prices appeared im- 


is true the Federal Reserve 


minent. An increased volume of business on the same credit 
facilities would necessitate lower prices. But ‘‘very cautious 
banking management is required”’ in all endeavors to correct 
conditions through financial regulation. Tho facilities 
We are reminded that the country’s production 


credit 
are enormous. 
has fallen off relatively since 1913. 
follows from a circular issued by the American Exchange 
National Bank: 


The Republican quotes as 


‘In 1913 the money in circulation in the United States amounted 
to $3,390,000,000, while bank-deposits amounted to $12,- 
678,000,000. Reliable estimates place the circulation in 1919 at 
$5,709,000,000 and the bank-deposits at $25,731,000,000,. an 
increase of sixty-eight per cent. since 1913 in circulation and 
one hundred and three in deposits. 

‘‘Estimates indicate that the physical volume of trade in 1919 
will show an increase over that of 1913 of only eight per cent. 
With almost double the amount of money and credit, we are 
producing at the rate of less than ten per cent. more goods. As 
this can hardly be regarded as a normal increase, we are forced to 
eonelude that production has actually fallen behind. In that 
sase, and especially as we are exporting at a tremendous rate, it 
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THE WAY TO BRING IT DOWN. 
—Chapin in the St. Louis Star, 


SEE THEM. 


seems that our alleged prosperity isa myth. We are getting less 
goods for twice the money.” 


So, The Republican eontinues— 


“The problem, therefore, is not a simple one. Deflation is 
ealled for, but how can more goods be produced and labor be 
induced to make a larger contribution by more work? . . . There 
is a world shortage of goods, and labor is not abundant, which 
makes for high prices legitimately. The deflation of credit and 
currency is only part of the problem to be solved. Aside from 
the social and moral elements involved, such as the maintenance 
of industrial peace between employer and employed and the re- 
straint of extravagant living, how can large credits be extended to 
Europe if the tendency here is to be toward tight money and a 
sharp check to credit expansion as a matter of policy? It is 
fairly clear that the only true and safe way to help Europe with 
credit facilities is by harder work, more production, and greater 
capital accumulation through savings.” 


Commenting directly on Dr. Meeker’s mournful prediction, 
the Washington Post suggests that the Commissioner of Labor 
Statistices— 


‘‘Doubtless means to soothe the public and hearten it to en- 
dure the existing’ high prices with fortitude when he remarks 
that ‘the sufferings already endured by the people will be 
multiplied tenfold if prices drop within the next seven years to 
the 1913 level.’ With the same intention the physician informs 
the anxious patient that a sudden drop in temperature might 
prove fatal. 

‘‘But despite Dr. Meeker’s warning the average citizen will 
be ready to risk a very material decline in prices before the period 
of seven years has passed.” 

The “eminent statistician,” The Post thinks, is probably correct 
in assuming that it will take as long to regain the price level 
of 1913 as it did to reaeh the present -pitch from that point. 
But what the public wants is that the upward trend shall be 
stopt; and of this The Post appears to be hopeful, saying in 
conclusion: 

‘‘Once there is a downward trend in prices the public will feel 
greatly relieved, knowing that the apex of expensive living has 
been reached and passed, and that the future gives promise of 
increasing relief. No excitement will be caused by a contempla- 
tion of the catastrophe which Dr. Meeker predicts in the event 
of a sudden decline of prices. It will not happen. But if prices 


can be induced to start on the down grade and keep moving, the 
people will be inclined to step on the accelerator and take chances 
with a catastrophe, meantime always keeping the brakes under 
control.” 
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FEARS OF ARMY DEMORALIZATION 


HAT THE FUTURE EFFICIENCY of the Army is 

seriously imperiled through the resignation of many 

fine young officers is the burden not only of many 
newspaper editorials, but also of the utterances of men of mili- 
tary experience. According to a published statement of the 
War Department, 2,146 regular officers, from lieutenant-colonels 
down to second lieutenants, had left the service between the 
cessation of hostilities and December 24. Ascribing these 
**wholesale resignations,”’ and what it declares to be consequent 
demoralization in the Army, to ‘“‘the War Department’s policy 
of demoting overseas men immediately after they reach this 
country,”’ the New York Tribune says: 


‘‘Demotion, it appears, has affected the fighting officers much 
more harshly than it has the officers who remained at home. 

**Perhaps this is not to be wondered at, since control of the 
machinery of the military establishment is in the hands of the 
officers who stayed behind. Their influence is all-powerful with 
the Secretary of War.” 

Washington dispatches represent the Secretary of War as 
admitting that demoted regular Army officers have a real 
grievance, but asserting that there was nothing that he could 
do about the matter that had not been done, and that the same 
rules were followed in regard to all officers whether they had 


served overseas or at home. He is quoted as saying: 


“It is perfectly true that officers of the regular Army who 
made splendid records in France have been demoted since 
their return to this country, and that some of them are now 
junior to other officers who remained here and are still on their 
emergency jobs. 

“*T have the greatest sympathy with officers who are so placed, 
but when the emergency work they did in the war ended the 
superior rank which they enjoyed passed with it. 

“The cure for the situation, however, lies in legislation 
increasing the pay of officers and providing for some sort of 
reorganization under which rank can be equalized. 

‘“‘When Congress passed legislation authorizing the War 
Department to retain 18,000 -officers during the present fiscal 
year it was clearly understood that the emergency men con- 
tinued in the service under its provisions were to be kept solely 
for the purpose of assisting in the work of winding up the busi- 
ness of the Army. 

“It has been suggested that Congress pass legislation author- 
izing the Secretary of War to retain all regular Army officers 
in their emergency rank pending a permanent reorganization. 
Inasmuch as nearly all regulars were given superior rank during 
the war, if this were done we would have no captains or lieu- 
tenants for duty with troops, since the vast majority of junior 
officers during the war who came in through training-camps, the 
National Guard, ete., have left the service.. Such a measure, 
therefore, would make the situation worse.” 

While granting that the Secretary’s demotion plan would 
result in ‘officers accustomed to living on a larger scale’’ being, 
possibly, ‘“‘brought under slight economic the 
New York Evening Post tells us that ‘‘otherwise Mr. Baker’s is a 
demoted 


pressure,” 


sound doctrine,” arguing that, after all, the over- 
seas officers had had the advantages of the service that all zood 
soldiers most desired. Says The Post: 

“The stereotyped remark heard in Washington during the 
war was: ‘I have spent my life preparing for just such an 
emergency, and here I am pushing a pen.’ There were no officers 
physically fit who did not do everything in their power to be sent 
to France. Those who went have had the reward within the 
gift of the War Department to bestow—including about 20 per 
cent. increase in pay. The honor was theirs and also the ex- 
perience, the richest an American officer has ever had. They 
were commissioned and promoted for the emergency, and, 
that being over, it remains for them merely to accept the status 
that now legally becomes theirs with the grace and willingness 
that characterize all good soldiers.” 


On the other hand, Gen. F. C. Marshall warns us in an article 
in The Bridgehead Sentinel, the official paper of the First Division, 
that the great number of resignations of young officers is a 
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A closely similar 
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real menace to the country’s future defense. 
situation, says the General, followed the Civil War. 
result of too great reduction in the Army and a lack of en- 
eouragement of young officers through opportunity of promo- 
tion, at the outbreak of the war with Spain, 


‘Our regiments, brigades, divisions, and corps were often 
commanded by men of the most mediocre talent and narrow 
vision. The Spanish War was a nightmare. The volunteer 
troops were badly commanded, badly disciplined, worse in- 
structed. The sanitary conditions were dreadful, and led to 
appalling epidemics of preventable diseases.” 


Active service in Cuba, China, and the Philippines, however, 
gave many young officers admirable training. But at present 
the Army is in grave danger through the loss of young men of 


high quality. General Marshall concludes: 


“*Tt is the restless youngsters, full of ambition, resentful of the 
subordinate positions they occupy, and the resulting repression of 
initiative, that we are losing, and that the Army of thirty years 
from now can ill afford to lose. This menace of our future 
national defense is a grave one, and one that should be met 
by a concerted pressure on our people to recognize it. 

“The present generation will not feel the evil results of this 


situation. The country for the next twenty-five years will 
have in the present personnel of the Army leaders competent to 
meet any emergency that may arise. But after that time, 


when those men drop out, we should have an equally high-grade 
officer personnel to sueceed them or our institutions will be in 
grave peril. And the only way to secure this personnel is to 
make the service attractive enough that young men will be 
willing to devote their lives to it.” 





ATTEMPTS TO NULLIFY PROHIBITION 


os TATE RIGHTS RUN MAD” is the arresting heading 
under which the Virginian ecensures the 
Northern States of Rhode 
for their endeavors, through legislative and judicial proceedings, 
to evade the obligations of the Eighteenth Amendment to the 
this 


Richmond 


New Jersey and Island 


Constitution providing for national prohibition. Says 


paper from the former capital of the Southern Confederacy: 


“The whole truth is that the right of no State extends to 
preventing the ratification and enforcement of a constitutional 
amendment adopted in the mode provided by the Constitu- 
tion itself. These alleged rights of the States, which are being 
urged to save John Barleycorn in these two small States, can 
not be considered State rights except by minds which have 
been unduly influenced by whisky—or insanity.” 


Going still further south, we find the Atlanta Constitution 
reminding the State of New Jersey that it ‘‘is only one of forty- 
eight States 


national constitutional amendments valid,’’ and concluding: 


eoneurrence of three-fourths of which makes 


“Until New Jersey elects to draw out of the Union and 
become an independent government the best thing it can do 
is to abide by the law. 

“And if she ‘steps out’ 

“It didn’t work then, and it won't work now! 


—well, just remember 1860. 


New Jersey’s antiprohibition activities are both State and 
national. The new Governor of the State, Edward I. Edwards, 
was elected on a ‘‘wet”’ platform, and has been freely quoted 
in the press in regard to his declared intention ‘‘to preserve the 
personal rights of the people of the State.’’ In accordance with 
his pledges, it is stated by the press that the Governor is to favor 
the passage of a measure ‘‘for the purpose of exercising the con- 


current power reserved to the State of New Jersey” specified 


in the Prohibition Amendment. The proposed measure to 
exercise this alleged ‘‘concurrent power’”’ provides that, until the 
United States Supreme Court has definitely passed upon the 
legality and operation of the Federal Amendment in New Jersey, 
it shall be lawful there to manufacture and sell beverages con- 
taining not more than 25 per cent. alcohol. 


Se Ree 


The move that has attracted the greatest attention, however, is 
a suit instituted in the United States District Court at Trenton, 
to restrain the enforcement of the prohibition law on the ground 
that both the Amendment and the Volstead Act enforcing it 
are unconstitutional. The constitutionality of the Volstead 
Act prohibiting liquors containing over one-half of one per cent. 
aleohol, was affirmed by the Supreme Court by a vote of 5 to 4, 
January 5. But the plaintiff also in a complaint in which the 
names of Elihu Root and William D. Guthrie, of New York, 
appear as counsel, seeks to restrain the enforcement of the law 
as a whole on the ground that 


Federal Courts by the Standard Brewery and ithe: American 
Brewing Company, respectively. 

“Elihu Root argued the Ruppert case on November 21 and 
predicted a loss of $1,000,000,000 from a decision such as the 
court made to-day because of large stocks of beer on hand and 
the fact that many breweries expected to save their plants 
from total loss by making 2.75 per cent. product. The Ruppert 
Brewery stated it had $1,000,000 worth of 2.75 per cent. beer 
on hand. 

“The court did not declare that any beverage containing one- 
half of one per cent. is intoxicating, but it did say that Congress 
as a war-power did so declare. Whether Congress will have this 

power under constitutional pro- 





the Amendment to the Consti- 
tution is itself null and void for 
the following reasons: 


“1. That two-thirds of the 
members of both Houses of Con- 
gress did not deem the act neces- 
sary and did not so declare by 
resolution, as required by law. 

“2. That such an amendment 
is not within the power and au- 
thority of Congress in that it is 
not an amendment in the true 
intent and meaning of Article 
V of the Constitution. 

**3. That the special power 
to amend the Constitution con- 
ferred upon Congress by three- 
fourths of the legislatures of 
the nation was limited in intent 
and did not extend to the exercise 
of ordinary legislative powers 
regulating the conduct and life 
of individuals. 

“4. That the prohibition at- 
tempted in the Eighteenth 








hibition will probably require 
another decision. The court em- 
phasized that it believed Congress 
alone could say what is intoxi- 
cating and what is not in the 
decision in the Baltimore and 
New Orleans cases when it de- 
clared that the Attorney-General 
and the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue in ordering arrests for 
selling 2.75 per cent. beer were 
assuming the powers of Congress.” 

Even among the papers that 
entertain serious misgivings as 
to the advisability of prohibi- 
tion, there is no attempt to deny 
the complete victory of the sup- 
porters of the Volstead Act. 
Thus, the New York Morning 
T¢ legraph Says: 

“The Supreme Court of the 
United States, which has the 
last word in such matters, has 
decided that the Volstead Act, 








Amendment is a violation of 
the Tenth Amendment, which 
provides ‘the powers not delegat- 
ed to the United States by the 
Constitution not prohibited by it to the States are reserved to 
the States respectively or to the people.’ 

“5. That no matter what might be the power of the people 
of the country, acting through conventions elected for that 
purpose, no. such power has been exercised or delegated or 
ratified by the people of the United States in respect to the 
Eighteenth Amendment.” 


The action of Rhode Island, taken by direction of the State 
legislature, is, as editorial writers have been quick to point 
out, frankly based on the claim that the Prohibition Amend- 
ment violates the rights conserved to the State when its delegates 
finally signed the Constitution in 1790. Thus, the Washington 
correspondent of the New York Evening Post says that Rhode 
Island 


‘*Desires to sue the United States on the ground that the 
Prohibition Amendment takes away the right of that sovereign 
State to regulate her own affairs, and to appeal, too, on the 
ground that when Rhode Island ratified the Constitution 
originally she did so with a reservation that she would control 
her own affairs.”’ 

Speaking of the 5 to 4 vote by which the Supreme Court, 
upholding the Volstead Act, declared that Congress had the 
power to declare what percentage of aleohol makes a beverage 
intoxicating, the Washington correspondent of the New York 
Sun writes: 


“The court divided on the beer question as follows: Upholding 
the Volstead Law Chief Justice White, Associate Justices Me- 
Kenna, Holmes, Pitney, and Brandeis, who delivered the 
majority opinion; against, Associate Justices Day, Van Devanter 
Clarke, and McReynolds, who read the minority opinion. 

“The decision upholding the Volstead Law’s definition of 
intoxicating liquor was rendered to appeal from the New York 
Federal Court by Jacob Ruppert, of New York. The other 
decree was on two appeals from the Baltimore and New Orleans 


WILL HE GET HOME WITH IT? 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


limiting to one-half of one per 
cent. the alcoholic content of 
beverage liquors, is constitution- 
al—that the law, as passed by 
Congress, is legal. It is too late to discuss the wisdom of such 
law, except as a preliminary to obtaining its repeal. There are 
now two ways open to opponents of prohibition. One is an 
action to show that the Eighteenth Amendment was not adopted 
in due form, according to the provisions of that instrument of 
which it has become a part. The attitude of the Court up to this 
time does not give much encouragement to those who pin their 
hopes upon this remedy. 

“The other, the sane and the logical procedure, will be to 
obtain a repeal of the Amendment itself. At least one candidate 
for Congress has in New York City recognized this and is basing 
his claims for support upon his promise that he wiil do all in 
his power to effect such a repeal. 

“If the majority of the voters of the country are opposed to 
the Amendment, if they resent it, they will be able in time to 
eliminate it from the body of our organic law. It will be neces- 
sary for them to proceed in a lawful and orderly manner, however. 
And in the meantime they will add greatly to their strength by 
obeying the law while it stands. 

‘**Repeated and systematic violations of the plain terms of any 
kind of ordinance never will promote its ultimate rejection.”’ 


Likewise, but in a somewhat different spirit, anticipating 
future litigation, the New York Sun concludes editorially: 


“The next fight will be on constitutional prohibition, and in it 
the suit of Rhode Island for the nullification of the Amendment 
now occupies the most important place. As a sporting proposi- 
tion the chance of judicial emasculation of the Constitution is 
about 1 to 1,000. 

“There is, however, another question which must be settled. 
It is what the effect of the concurrency between the Federal and 
State governments contemplated in the enforcement of prohibi- 
tion by the Amendment itself is and how it must be attained. 
There is no other provision similar to this in the Constitution, and 
its interpretation undoubtedly will require months, if not years, 
of litigation. 

‘‘Meanwhile, King Aleohol as we have known him is dethroned 
and exiled, and if he ever returns it will not be as an autocrat 
but as a servitor having limited privileges and no rights.”’ 





| 
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THE THIN WEDGE OF THE EDGE ACT 


STRANGE SHYNESS uncharacteristic of Americans 
seems to have kept us from taking our share of the 
rebuilding after the great calamity ‘‘which has left 


LYNCHINGS IN 1919 


‘¢-- YNCHING CONTINUES TO HOLD ITS PLACE 
as the great American sport,” says the Albany 
Knickerbocker Press, as it remains ‘‘a conspicuously 

American pastime, altho Russia and other centers of social 

uplift are beginning to challenge our supremacy.” The Press 

cites the following table of 1919 lynchings, by States, prepared 
by Monroe N. Work, of the Department of Records and Research 
of the Tuskegee Institute: 


CSE eee eee 7 North Carolima.......scce. 3 
EY Sick 5 55a hw ARS ees ase 12 South Carolina............. 1 
SS iaadatek 2 ER Siac '« 4-0'2 vies k's WOON 1 
RGIS 6 13 a po pwc Keele eS 5 ee cil 6 v0 + aa aye aug 4 
RES 6a d oleac eee 21 Se ees 1 
RES. cable. e.cake oe age 7 . SRP 2 
Missiasippi...........-.-.-.- 12 De peke cece mer ens 1 
Ee Ks nos Se hak ae COR ee 2 — 
EN 35s 6 oe at inld wit ae wee 1 ND 6 a'a0-' pa aee aay 82 


These were eighteen more lynchings than in 1918. Of the 
eighty-two persons lynched, seventy-five were negroes and 
seven were white. One victim wasa woman. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the number of lynchings for 1919 was exceptionally 
large in comparison with those of other recent years. In 1917 
there were but thirty-eight lynchings; and with the exception 
of 1912, in which there were 145, we find no year exceeding the 
bad record of 1919 nearer than 1903, in which there were 102. 
The worst year for which there is a record is 1892, which was 
signalized by 208 lynchings. The Knickerbocker Press says 
further: 


“The classic crime which provides the excuse for lynching 
was alleged against only nine of the whole number. The rest 
were put to death under circumstances of unmentionable cruelty, 
and in many cases with a hideous injustice, on such allegations 
as ‘taking too much,’ ‘writing letters,’ ‘deceiving a mob,’ 
‘making boastful remarks,’ or ‘discussing a lynching.’ Seven 
human beings were tortured to death in the South in 1919 
against whom no charge was even reported. One _ luckless 
individual was burned to death because he had been acquitted 
in the courts of shooting a policeman; one because he ventured 
to appeal from his sentence of ten years in prison for attempt- 
ing the life of another, and one because the courts had reduced 
his sentence to life imprisonment. Sometimes we wonder what 
the Bolsheviki think of us.”’ 


Pointing out that the figures cited do not include the victims 
of race-riots in Chicago, Washington, Omaha, or Phillips County, 
Arkansas, The Arkansas Democrat (Little Rock), says: 


“In the new year just beginning it ‘is to be hoped that mob 
violence will be greatly reduced in Arkansas, that we may lose 
our unenviable position as one of the three leading States in 
the number of lynchings. Following the example of Phillips 
County, which handled an outrageous negro uprising last fall 
without a single lynching, the entire State might well show a 
record in 1920 that would be the pride of all thoughtful 
ee 

“Tt is to be hoped that the 1920 lynching record in Arkansas 
and the South will show a needed return to sanity and respect 
for the orderly processes of law.” 


Says the Mobile Register in Alabama: 


“The year has been one of unusual lawlessness and crime, 
following as a kind of reaction from the excitement of the war, 
and the increase in crimes that excite lynching and the increase 
in disposition to disregard the regular processes of law are 
attributable to the same influence. Let it be hoped that we 
shall all calm down, and come to recognize that in a country of 
law—of our own law—we must learn to respect the law. We 
shall be retarded in our advance as a people as long as we counte- 
nance the practise of barbarism while professing to obey the 
rules of a civilized government.” 


The Richmond Virginian, remarking that there has, in most 


‘of the Southern States, been a noticeable decrease in lynching, 


and that there have been only two in Virginia in twenty years, 
says that every lynching ‘“‘is a blow at civilization and a rever- 
sion for the time being to savage and barbarous times.” 


” 


seventy billions of international trade derelict,’ observes the 
New York Times, which considers this backwardness in the face 
of Europe’s after-war needs to be unworthy of us, ‘‘considering 
the nature of the opportunity, which is also a duty.”” A trade 
authority writes in the New York Evening Post that every one 
has realized, for a long time, that ‘‘we must help Europe,” but 
we needed something to start us off, and he believes that the 
Edge Act is paving the way for decisive action much as did the 
preparedness parades which came before the United States 
entered the Great War. The Export Finance Act may, then, be 
likened to the thin edge of the wedge which starts an opening 
through the difficulties in the way of financing Europe. In 
financial circles the aptly named Edge Act is heartily weleome. 
The Boston News Bureau thinks it may become second only to 
the Federal Reserve Act in shaping American credit and com- 
merece. The New York Commercial’s foreign-trade editor 
believes that it ‘will do much to stimulate export trade and 
stabilize business conditions the world over.’’ The Odd-Lot 
Review, speaking from the investor’s view-point, praises it 
because it will ‘‘tend to stabilize foreign-exchange rates,” and 
‘‘will give investors greater confidence in foreign securities.” 
Senator Edge (Rep., New Jersey) tells proudly in a letter to the 
Brooklyn Eagle that the bill which bears his name 

“Is designed to expand the American banking system to 
every country on the earth, to open world markets to American 
industry and commerce, to maintain and develop American 
shipping and land transportation, to speed up the wheels in 
American factories, to keep American labor and capital em- 
ployed at full time on a highly profitable basis, to turn a flood of 
gold to the farm, plantation, and range, and to help the devas- 
tated countries of Europe to find their feet and provide work for 
their stricken people.”’ 

The Edge Act is virtually an amendment to the Federal 
Reserve Act providing for the creation of corporations to engage 
in financing export trade. It is also a complement to the Webb 
Law, which enables American concerns to combine in foreign 
trade. Representative Platt (Rep., New York) has explained 
in one of the House debates that our manufacturers and the 
banks behind them are not organized to do business with cus- 
tomers who demand long-term credit. At present, however, 
conditions in Europe are such that ‘‘it is only by taking such 
long-term paper that we can hope or expect to keep our export 
trade.””’ Under the Edge Law the customer gets his long-term 
credits and the manufacturer his quick returns. As Senator 
Edge explains: 

“The American manufacturer or exporter sells his goods to a 
European purchaser, long-time credits are made by the pro- 
posed corporations on collateral satisfactory to the Federal 
Reserve Board, and against this collateral are issued debentures 
for sale to American investors, and the money so raised is paid 
to the producer or exporter right here in America. None of the 
real money goes abroad and no burden is imposed on the Ameri- 
ean people, but rather a field of safe and profitable investment is 
opened for their use.” 


“Take, for instance, the cotton crop,’”’ says the New York 
Times, pointing out how the Edge Act will work: 


‘How is the planter to get the money which he needs to pay 
his debt to our banks, which he can not do unless he sells to 
foreigners? If our export surplus must be sold at home, there 
may be expected a crash in the market for the cotton and dis- 
comfort for banks and planters. On the other hand, how is the 
foreign buyer to get the cotton which he needs desperately, but 
ean not pay for, through the ordinary market machinery, which 
is out of gear? The Edge corporations are the missing link. 
They will judge the credit of the foreign buyer, and take his 
obligations, as no planter or planters’ banks can be expected to 














do. Against the foreign obligations the Edge corporations 
will issue their own debentures, and thus raise the cash which 
they will pay to the planter. The debentures will be salable to 
many who would not readily be persuaded to take the obligations 
of the foreigners, however good they might be. The cattle trade 
is another agricultural industry which will be brought into better 
relations with foreign buyers. ...... 

“Our manufacturing and distributing trades would simply 
stop producing and manufacturing if there were no institu- 
tions to finance their needs. They would stop producing, 
not from malice against wage-earners, but from necessity. What 
they pay in wages they must get back from their goods, or shut 
down. They do not decline foreign securities because they are 
bad or because they distrust them, but because they must have 
money to pay wages and can not wait for the maturity of even 
the shortest bonds, or the shortest credit which will be useful 
to foreign buyers under present conditions.” 

It is expected, we read in the New York Journal of Commerce, 
that— 

‘A number of very large corporations will soon be announced 
as organized to conduct exportations of cotton, iron, steel, grain, 
and other staples, including meat products. A through system 
of trade surveys will be maintained, it is said, under which all 
American business men will be kept informed of credit conditions 
in countries that make purchases, and transactions will be system- 
atically managed, so that funds employed through the finance 
corporations will eventually form a revolving capital for con- 
tinuing operations.” 

Extensive popular support of the Edge Law corporations and 
their successful operation would, in the opinion of Mr. José 
Bornn, Jr., of the New York Evening Post, ‘‘be of immeasurable 
benefit to this country’s foreign business as a whole, and there- 
fore to its eternal prosperity.’”” In Mr. Bornn’s opinion, the 
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greatest good will come ‘“‘from the distribution of the burden of 
whatever private financing of European purchasers may be 
undertaken, so that it is borne in a small measure by many 
instead of almost entirely by a few of the principal financial 
institutions.” But upon the question of popular support 
everything depends.. It is the public, as The Annalist’s Wash- 
ington correspondent notes, which ‘“‘has to put up the money 
which is to make the business go.’ One writer on the New 
York Evening Post’s financial page has been sounding financial 
opinion and finds bankers admitting ‘“‘that the American public 
is not enthusiastic over the purchase of foreign securities even 
at prices that yield attractive incomes.’”’” The New York 
Tribune quotes a banker as saying: ‘‘What is needed is con- 
fidence, and neither the Edge Bill nor any other can legislate 
confidence into the situation.” 

And there are those who do not like the idea behind the Edge 
Act. 
our competitors ‘‘money more effectually to fight us.” This 


The San Francisco Chronicle calls it a proposal to lend 


newspaper argues: 


‘‘As the countries needing this credit now buy as little as 
possible from us except of food and raw materials and machinery 
for manufacture, the effect of the work of these corporations, if 
formed, will be to supply raw materials and machinery to our 
competitors and feed their operatives so that they can undersell 
us in our own and neutral markets while supplying their home 
markets with manufactured goods which they would buy of us if 
they could pay for them. Another effect will be by the en- 
couragement of export to prevent the accumulation in this 
country of surpluses, with their resulting pressure to sell, which 
would tend to decrease our living costs.” 





TOPICS 


Mr. BrYAN is indeed a hardy quadrennial.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
MANY a live wire would be a dead one if it wasn’t for his connections. 
—Manila Bulletin. 
BvuYING what you do not need is an easy road to needing what you can 
not buy.—Boston Herald. 
WILL there be enough lightning to go round for all the rods up in 1920? 
~Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
Any time a woman candidate throws her hat in the ring it will be last 
season’s hat.—Saskatoon Star. 
A CONDITION of half producing, half striking, and all consuming can not 
endure.—New York Financial America. 





IN 


BRIEF 
Money used to talk. New York World. 


A nickel is worth about that. 


Now it whispers. 





SOMEBODY wants to coin a two-cent piece. 
—Grand Rapids Herald. 

THE Navy did splendidly in the war, but peace brings the real fighting. 
—Franklin (Pa.) News-Herald. 

THE various government controllers now have the consumer pretty well 
controlled.— Brooklyn Eagle. 

THERE is a showing of teeth over the Treaty, but not ali wisdom teeth. 
—Memphis Commercial Appeal. 

New Jersey, Connecticut, and Rhode’Island should secede and form the 

Wet Confederacy.—Chicago Post. 





Tuis is leap year, but the advice to 
“look before you leap”’ is still good.— 
Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 

THE party who coined the expression, 
as busy as a bee,’’ must have been 
speaking of the political bee.—Columbia 
Record. 

THE world has been made about as 
safe for democracy as this country 
for the Democratic party.—Grcenville 
(S. C.) Piedmont. 

FIVE minutes of not buying counts 
for more in bringing down prices than 
ten hours of cussing the profiteer.— 
Franklin (Pa.) News-Herald. 

KING CONSTANTINE says Greece got 
nothing by sticking to the Allies. At 
any rate, she got rid of Constantine.— 
New York Financial America. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL PALMER says: 
“The cost of living is under control.” 
That's progress. Now to find out 
whose control it is under.—Detroit 
News. 

AN English scientist claims to have 
discovered how to turn anything into 
gold. But the profiteers discovered 
that a year or two ago.—wNashville 
Southern Lumberman. 

In reply to a query from one of our 
feminine correspondents who asks what 








THE proposed air-line to Cuba may 
be all right, but a pipe-line would 
meet a more urgent demand.—Columbia 
Record. 

Ruope IsiaAnp’s move looks like 
an attempt to have the Constitution 
declared unconstitutional. — Greenville 
(S. C.) Piedmont. 

SOMETIMES as long as two weeks 
pass without the resignation of a 
Cabinet Secretary. — Boston Shoe and 
Leather Reporter. 

Yes, 1920 rimes with plenty, but 
some plungers will discover’ that 
twenty-one rimes with dun.—Clinton 
(Ind.) Daily Clintonian. 

THE wrapping paper that that Illinois 
publisher used in an emergency for 
printing his newspaper can still be used 
for wrapping paper.— Boston Globe. 

LA FOLLETTE thinks the Government 
should keep the railroads for five years. 
That man must have a grudge against 
the United States Treasury.—New York 
Financial America. 

Ir is not known how the historians 
learned that Cortez discovered Mexico 
—whether some one told it on him, or 
whether he broke down and confessed 
it.—New York Financial America. 

O Emma! ’tis with pleasure we 

Improve this long-awaited chance 








will be the stylish figure next year, we 
hasten to record our estimate in the 
neighborhood of a million at least.— 
Manila Bulletin. 


Protected by George Matthew Adams. 





Cuorvus—*' Carry your grip?” 
—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


To say how glad we are to see 
Your name among our Emma-grants. 
—Boston Transcript. 
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* SELF-DETERMINED” EGYPTIANS 


EEKING THE GOAL OF SELF-DETERMINATION, 
the Egyptian Nationalists employed two methods. They 
were represented by a delegation sent to the Peace Con- 

ference, while at home in Cairo they indulged in public outbursts 
of protest against the British Government and the British Con- 
ciliation Mission under Viscount Milner. The Mission’s earliest 
welcome was a declaration of boycott, on the grounds, firsty that 
the Egyptian question is international, and to enter into pour- 
parlers with the British commission would be to classify the 
question as domestic; secondly, that the Mission wishes to base 
its conference on a protectorate, which the Egyptian nation does 
not accept; and, thirdly, objection was made that the plebiscite 


must not be held under martial law. But later Cairo dispatches 


tive Egyptians of all classes—to devise the details of a consti- 
tution by which all these parties shall be able, in their several 
spheres and in an increasing degree, to cooperate in the man- 
agement of Egyptian affairs. British assistance and British 
guidance will still be required. Nor will any of those who have 
followed the history of Egypt for the last forty years and seen 
the astounding advance that she has made under our auspices 
question the necessity of this supervision. Lord Milner’s Mis- 
sion is not going out to Egypt with a constitution in its pocket. 
It intends to consult all parties before it even forms an opinion. 
It is not authorized to impose a constitution. What it has to 
do is to undertake the preliminary work that is necessary before 
the future form of government is determined. While it is en- 
gaged in this task, the Mission, with the assistance of the mate- 
rial which Lord Allenby has already collected, should be able to 
form an opinion on the eauses—some of them obscure, but others 

very patent and removable—of 





the recent risings and the pres- 








ent discontent, and will be able, 
as I hope, to propound a remedy. 
They will, doubtless, hear of 
many anomalies and grievances, 
and if they are confronted with 
proved abuses in the Adminis- 
tration, they will,I am confident, 
recommend their extirpation 
with an unflinching hand.” 


Earl Curzon also explained 
the Britain’s posi- 
tion in Egypt, and the task 
the 
working 


nature of 
Mission is 
charged in the 
future form of its government: 


with which 


out 


**T need hardly elaborate to 
your lordships the reasons for 
which Great Britain is com- 
pelled to interest herself in the 
political fortunes of Egypt and 
is unable to give any encour- 
agement to the claim of com- 
plete national independence. 
Quite apart from the fact that 
Egypt, if left to stand alone, 
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Never before have Moslem women appeared in public demonstrations. 








EGYPTIAN OBJECTORS TO BRITAIN. 


is waved in protest against the British Government. 


could neither protect her fron- 
tiers against external aggression 
nor guarantee a strong and im- 
partial government at home, 
her geographical position at the 
gate of Palestine, for which 


The Egyptian Nationalist flag 








inform us that the newspaper El Whaly, of that city, reports 
2 meeting of Viscount Milner and former Premier Rouchdi 
Pasha and other Egyptian leaders at which it was decided to 
sink all differences and to work together ‘‘to safeguard the 
country’s rights.”” In an interview with Rouchdi Pasha in the 
Cairo Wali el Nil he is quoted as saying that he had told Vis- 
count Milner that the best solution of the Anglo-Egyptian situa- 
tion would be to transform the protectorate into an alliance. 
The London Daily Chronicle declares it would be vain to ignore 
the fact that the Milner Mission started its sessions under diffi- 
eult circumstances, but hopes it may succeed in getting good 
results. The one official statement on the purposes of Lord 
Milner’s Mission was made by Earl Curzon, Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, who said in answer to a question in the 
House of Lords that— 


“Tt will be the object of Lord Milner and his colleagues—in 
consultation with the Sultan and his ministers and representa- 


it seems likely that a special 
responsibility will before long be placed upon our shoulders, 
at the doorway of Africa, and on the high road to India, renders 
it impossible that the British Empire, with any regard to its 
own security and connections, should wash its hands of respon- 
sibility for Egypt. Egypt is, of course, primarily an Egyptian 
interest; the good government and the prosperity and happiness 
of its people are the first concern; but it is also-a British interest 
of capital importance; and I suspect. that there are few who 
would deny that it is also a world interest, and that world 
interest is best secured by leaving Egypt under the egis of a 
great civilized Power.” 

A sharp rejoinder to Earl Curzon is uttered by Saad Zagloul 
Pasha, president of the Egyptian Delegation at Paris, who main- 
tains that in the first statement of the British Government on 
its policy and designs in Egypt since 1914 the Egyptians find all 
His protest appears in L’Hurope Nouvelle 
(Paris), from which we quote as follows: 


their fears realized. 


“The only change to be noted is that the abyss between the 
aggressors and their victims has become deeper. The struggle 
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becomes fiercer. This struggle is unequal if one judges from the 
view-point of brutal force against unarmed right; but it is a 
struggle from which Egypt sooner or later will come forth 
vietorious, because she defends an ideal, and there is no force 
on earth that can indefinitely conquer an idea. . .. What 
answer does Lord Curzon make to the question whether Egypt 
by right and fact is not justified in claiming her independence 
and in claiming that the protectorate imposed upon her by force 
is legal. He makes no answer to this question. He is content 
to say that Egypt should esteem itself happy because she escaped 
annexation, which was the design of a strong party in England. 
As to treaties guaranteeing the autonomy of Egypt, as to Egypt’s 
intervention in the war on the side of the Allies, as to the rights 
of Egypt to the independence warranted by the victorious issue 
of the war, there is not a single allusion. What happened, then, 
in the secret deliberations of the Peace Conference and by what 
imperative arguments were the English plenipotentiaries able 
to persuade President Wilson to sacrifice his own principles and 
their Allies to sacrifice the very objects of the war?” 

The London Daily News believes that the task of all British 
administrators in Egypt would be rendered much more simple 
and Egyptian agitators would be deprived of their most effective 
weapon “if Great Britain ac- 
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THE GAP IN THE BRIDGE. 
—Punch (London). 
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cepted a mandate for Egypt and 
administered the country as a 
trust for the League of Nations, 
instead of ruling it by virtue of a 
protectorate declared after war 
with Turkey broke out.’’ On the 
other hand, the London Times says 
that Egyptians who have the wel- 
fare of their country at heart should 
use their influence in the cause of 
popular order, for they must under- 
stand that ‘‘while disorder lurks 
in the background of Egyptian life 
their hopes are at a standstill.”’ 
Giving the new ministry their full 
support, they should then endeavor 
to clear the public mind of certain 
evident misapprehensions, and this 
important British daily adds: 
“There could be no_ course 
more suicidal for Egyptians them- 
selves than to boycott the Milner 








DISCOVERY 

N_ her 
America will take her course 
regardless of mean consider- 
ations, as she has always done, 
and it is the opportunity of Britain 
to help America see clearly that 
** Americanism is something nobler 
than its base counterfeit—Ameri- 


great peace crisis 


, 


ean interests.’ This is the message 
of one of England’s most distin- 
guished editors, Mr. A. G. Gar- 
diner, and he delivers it to his 
compatriots through the columns 
of the London Daily News, which 
he edited for many years. His 
warrant for interpreting the Ameri- 
can mind to the British comes from 
the experience just gained in a 
sojourn in the United States during 








Mission or to endeavor to obstruct 
its work by intimidation. Its com- 
ing to Egypt will be Egypt’s oppor- 
tunity, and very much will depend 
on the way in which that oppor- 
tunity is used.” 


AMERICAN SENATORS—*“‘ Oh, 
nothing.”’ 

















A DISAPPOINTMENT. 
PRESIDENT WILSON—“I thought I could trust you with it!,” 
— Westminster Gazette (London). 


FOREIGN FLINGS AT AMERICAN DELAY. 


BUSINESS MEN. 


PEACE ANGEL—"“ Be so kind as to sign this peace treaty.” 
no, we never do 


which he addrest many audiences 
To his 


view America stands ‘‘like a man 


{in public and in private. 


’ 


anything for 


—Hevepsen (Christiania) in a fog, uncertain of the path, 


puzzled by the confusion of tongues 
that sounds in his ears, and half disposed to give up the ad- 
venture and try to get back to the ground he has left.”’ Mr. 
Gardiner proceeds: 


“Having, through its President, proclaimed a new gospel, 
and seen it accepted by the world, it is now seriously considering 
whether it shall not disown it. The President is a sick man, 
confined to his bedroom, perhaps with permanently depleted 
physical power. He was warned by his doctor before he started 
on his tour that he did so at the risk of his life. He did not die— 
how narrowly he escaped is known only to those in his immediate 
entourage—but the great appeal which he alone could make 
to the American people, and which it had been his design from 
the beginning to make, was not heard, or heard only in the 
accents of a tired man. 

“That is the great tragedy. The case has not been put to the 
American people. But it is also the great hope. For in spite 
of all formidable influences I am convinced that if the case is 
put, if once the American people are seized with the great 
argument and see that the choice before the world is now com- 
petition in foree, in which America will be involved, or an 
international accommodation that will obliterate force, the 
verdict will be the verdict of sanity and wisdom.” 


The impression he took away from contact with Americans 
many and varied is that of ‘‘a people eager to know the truth, 
eager to do their duty to the world, but puzzled as to what that 
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duty is, confused by the false lights of political wreckers, and 
turning in vain to the press for an enlightened leadership.” 
We read further: 


‘“‘It is a people infinitely mixed, but splendidly sound at the 
core, a people more subject, I think, than any people extant 
to the impulse of great collective emotion. 

“Let it once catch the light, let it once see clearly that Amer- 
icanism is something nobler than its base counterfeit—American 
interests—and it will take its course with a grand disregard of 
mean considerations that has always characterized it in the 
great crises of its history. 

“This country can help it to see the light. It can help it 
to make the record of 1920 fitting and an everlasting memorial.” 





GERMANY’S RUSSIAN OPPORTUNITY 


USSIAN REJOICING over the withdrawal of the Allies 
and the satisfaction exprest in some Allied countries 
that Russia is off their hands cause concern, however, 

to those who see the door opening for Germany into Russia. 
Germany has always been Russia’s chief commercial customer, 
we are reminded by Russian journals, and a trade alliance seems 
a natural return to prewar conditions. Whatever Germany’s 
hopes and intentions, there can be no question of the fact that 
in some Russian circles the final refusal of the Allied governments 
to eontinue armed intervention, to quote the Vladivostok 
Golos Rodiny, a Cadet organ,‘‘ means the end of Russian anarchy.” 
Long ago this journal warned the optimistic that armed inter- 
vention of foreign battalions ‘“‘comprised the very idea of the 
struggle against anarchy and Bolshevism in the eyes of the 
national masses and poured new strength into the weakening 
organism of the Russian communist international, giving it the 
appearance of a popular struggle for national unity.”” The 
Soviet Republic Vladivostok journal, Dalnevostochnoe Obozrenie, 
charges that foreign politicians have been trying to split the 
former great. Russian Empire into its elementary parts, a policy 
“unaeceptable even to the most moderate elements in the 
country,” and it warns Russians that the “bitter experience of 
intervention”’ should teach them a lesson and keep them from 
joining one side or the other. 

Alongside this dictum it is interesting to place an article 
from the same Vladivostok journal on the natural trade alliance 
of Russia and Germany. It is recalled that before the war 
Germany “played an even greater réle in the Russian import 
trade than in the Russian export trade, that it oceupied first 


place, and left all other countries far behind.” We read then: 


“The war has changed much in the economic relations of the 
countries, but it could not change those purely natural factors 
which determined the economic relations between the Powers 
before the war. Conditions undoubtedly will impel both 
Russia and Germany to follow the same commercial course 
as before the war. If before the war Germany’s great active 
role in the life of our national economy might have become 
a check upon the development of our own productive forces in 
view of the imperialistic character of German capital, now 
the democratization of Germany, her renunciation of imperial- 
istic tendencies on the one hand, and the regulating competi- 
vion of world-wide trade relations on the other, afford Russia 
ground to fear less the economic domination by Germany, and 
the hindering of her own productive forces. In the further trade 
relations of Russia with the Powers the question will be not of 
domination and exploitation, but of collaboration aiming at 
higher achievements of human progress.” 

If the old trade relations, then, are likely to revive, the Russian 
parties which are striving for the regeneration of the country 
must build their policies in accord with them, even tho at 
present Russia is in ‘‘a state of chaos and her political and econo- 
mie organism has disintegrated,’ while, on the other hand, one 
“ean not clearly foresee the conditions in which Central Europe, 
and particularly Germany, will be placed.”” To summarize 
these prewar-trade ties: 


“Germany played an immense réle in our national economy 
in prewar time. Germany imported from Russia agricultural 
products and raw materials in general, and exported to Russia 
manufactured and semimanufactured products. The following 
data for the last five years before the war picture the economic 
interrelations of these two countries: 


RUSSIAN EXPORT 


1909 1913 
Rubles Rubles 
31 Per Cent. 35 Per Cent. 
AS i ik SF Bs ouedin ed hah 6e wae 387,000,000 452,000,000 
oo vain Sn Gre + wets oe.a 9 6% 288,000,000 266,000,000 
MDS GET SAS wid 6's: wkce ble as) d 0 gltee ate Oak 89,000,000 100,000,000 
oe A Sri: ns! Be ie 11,000,000 14,000,000 
Pt) ME GINO ik SST EWS Me cs 487,000,000 502,000,000 
RUSSIAN IMPORT 
1909 1913 
Rubles Rubles 
50 Per Cent. 54 Per Cent. 
5 ii ae it eh tg 354,000,000 642,000,000 
WO’ GE SR se vee ecb cbewhoses 128,000,000 170,000,000 
Wy SES Suidins o<)< brOs/aderced ome eliees 49,000,000 56,000,000 
ee INO ovis occ oo vedas + Setes 57,000,000 74,000,000 
A RR ye ee ee 136,000,000 192,000000 





PROSPECTS OF GERMAN MAJORITY 
SOCIALISTS 


ERMANY’S MAJORITY SOCIALISTS will be ab- 
sorbed or annihilated by the independents in the com- 
ing elections is the prediction of a Berlin political cor- 

respondent of the Paris Temps, who says the present Govern- 
ment, through ignorance of economic realities, has succeeded in 
impoverishing all classes of society except the Socialists and 
in destroying the public credit. It is not necessary to rob the 
bourgeoisie in order to destroy capital, he writes, but sufficient 
to favor the depreciation of money and to tax exorbitantly all 
Ali luerative 
employment is reserved for incapable and uninformed ‘“com- 
rades,”’ and in publie office they utterly disorganize administra- 
We read further: 


those who are unable to increase their resources. 


tion by corruption and incompetence. 


““The best elements of society are excluded from political and 
economic fields. The desperate situation of these newly 
made pariahs is indicated in the astonishing number of suicides 
in the upper bourgeoisie and in the middle classes.. Such a dark 
picture is not drawn from imagination, and must have inevitable 
reaction, social and political. The symptoms of such reaction 
are now to be discerned, and the approaching legislative elections 
will undoubtedly make them evident to all. At present indigna- 
tion against sabotage methods of Berlin is most intense and 
impressive in western Germany and in her southern states. 
‘Los von Berlin!’ the ery in the Rhineland on the morrow of 
the revolution, has been adopted now by the Hessians, the 
Wurttemburgers, and the Bavarians, who wish to live and 
work without being engulfed in the frenzy of the Communists. 
The National Assembly voted in favor of centralist laws and 
flattered itself that it was creating a unified Reich or realm. 
Every day centralism dared a little farther reach. After the 
army was seized upon followed the diplomatic service, then 
finance, then the railroads—in a word, all branches of govern- 
ment, one after the other. But now resistance rises against the 
despotism of the Berlin ‘comrades.’ Outsiders do not want 
their proconsuls to come and disorganize local administrations 
and appropriate the funds of particular states. The people 
show a new attachment to their institutions and their franchises 
of other days. ...... 

‘‘This Socialist republic which has successively supprest 
individual liberty, property rights, inviolability of domicile, and 
has terrified all interests, is now nearing a crisis. On one side are 
ranged all the partizans of order, while the Majority Socialists, 
who refused to conciliate the bourgeois parties are headed more 
and more to the Left or to the Right. Noske consorts with 
the Militarists, others glide toward the Spartacists and Soviet 
Russia. The great Socialist Majority party, which it seemed 


was to organize the revolution, no longer possesses force, cohe- 
sion, or equilibrium.” 
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SHEER OBSTINACY. 
LITTLE GEORGE—“ Did you ever see such an unsociable creature? 
No matter how much I tickle him with this pretty spike, he sim ply 
won't be tamed!”’ —The Star (London). 


AMERICA IRELAND’S WESTERN FRONT 
HERE IS A WESTERN FRONT in the age-long Irish 
controversy, as there was in the world-war, and as in 
the war there the main issue will be decided. That front 

is America, according to Sir Horace Plunkett, leader of the 
group of Irishmen which seeks an Irish national solution in the 
Dominion of Ireland. Moreover, the most emphatic British 
demand for an Irish settlement, he assures us, is led by the 
London Times and based upon ‘Anglo-American arguments.” 
The protagonists on both sides of the Irish political struggle have 
‘“‘transferred their main operations to the United States,” and 
they were not wrong to do so. The Irish question is a world 
question, he goes on to say, ‘“‘not only because millions of those 
who have a deep personal inter- 

















“MADAM, WILL YOU WALK?” 
—The Sunday Chronicle (Manchester). 


is not the usual American way. I ask our American friends with 
full confidence not only to hear both sides, but, when they have 
heard them and realize what an impassable gulf divides them, to 
listen to those moderate folk who believe that they have found 
a bridge in Dominion self-government. Americans rightly 
wish the Irish people to have the government they want and the 
majority are asking for a Republic. Yet Americans can not 
support an Irish Republic without serious danger of civil war in 
Ireland. On the other hand if they argue, as does Professor 
Turner, that Ulster has the same right to separate herself from 
Ireland as Ireland has to break away from the United Kingdom 
and the British Empire, and cite as he does the instance of West 
Virginia, then they run counter to the national sentiment of 
four-fifths of the Irish at home and a much larger proportion of 
the Irish abroad.” 


The advocates of a Dominion settlement, we are told, are 
mostly business men who have 





est in its settlement are scattered 
all over the world, but much more 
because certain root principles 
involved are among those for 
which the late war was fought.” 
Writing in The Irish Statesman 
(Dublin), Sir Horace Plunkett 
proposes to show the American 
people—for it is they and not 
their President or Government 
that can act in the matter— 
“that they have, while the very 
foundations of world peace are 
being weakened by this ancient 
yrong, an opportunity as great 
as their responsibility is grave.” 
We read: : 


‘Hitherto the American people 
have been indoctrinated with the 
opinions, hopes, aspirations, and 
passions of the party which has 
swept all before it in National- 
ist Ireland. Now they are hav- 
ing presented to them for the 
first time in an organized cam- 
paign the opinions, hopes, aspira- 
tions, and passions of the opposite 
—the ‘Ulster’—extreme. Pro- 
fessor Turner asserts that ‘in 
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= — taken no active part in polities 
—_ and are satisfied that a demand 
for the fullest measure of self- 
government, consistent with the 
military safety of the group of 
islands of which Ireland is a part, 
is now the one way of setting 
up a government in Ireland 
which will have any chance of 
attaining the consent of the 
governed. They refuse to break 
up the unity of their country, but 
once it is assured, they are willing 
to concede, within the Domin- 





ion of Ireland, any provincial 
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rights which may meet the needs 
and allay the fears of the mainly 
Protestant population in the 
northeast corner of the island. 
Sir Horace Plunkett continues: 


‘We do not expect Americans 
to trouble themselves with the 
details of an Irish settlement. 
I have no more than indicated, 
in the broadest outline, what a 
body of Irish opinion which makes 
no extravagant claim of author- 
ity, but which Americans would 












America Irish matters are usu- 
ally discust by extremists,’ 
that is, by people who refuse 
to hear the other side. But this ‘ish patriots!” 


certainly respect, believes to be 


THROUGH DISTORTED GLASSES. the wisest procedure at the 
UNCLE Sam—“Golly! It’s shameful the way Jawn bullies them moment. We ask all lovers of 


—The Passing Show (London). Ireland to advise the Irish people 
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to give it their thoughtful consideration at the present crisis in 
the affairs of their country. I know the chief difficulty in in- 
teresting Americans in the Dominion solution is that they have 
no experience of it. But they have only to look across their 
northern border to see it conferring upon English-speaking 
people as full and as unrestricted democratic freedom as they 
possess themselves. And Canada is not without its Ulster. 

**Readers of The Irish Statesman need not be told that the 
British Government in Ireland in its latest, and, I think it safe 
to say, its final, stage, is in itself a terrible evil fraught with the 
gravest consequences to the future of our country. You can not 
make new crimes without making new criminals. You can not 
diseredit all the law that exists without weakening the sanction 
of the law to come.” 





HOW JAPAN CAN BEAT BOLSHEVISM 
APAN’S BEST WEAPON against Bolshevism in Asia is 
Shantung, in the view of some far-eastern journals, among 

Kobe Herald. The argument is that if Japan 


hands over Shantung to China, 


which is 7}. 


“The Soviet is conducting a well-thought-out propaganda in 
Turkestan and Afghanistan, that in Afghanistan being regarded 
as of prime importance. Asiatic propaganda has been established 
and a Soviet Commissary, it is stated, has sent a letter to Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen urging a Soviel revolution in China. So it is evident 
that the menace to mankind, with which European and Amer- 
ican statesmen have temporized and which labor in various lands 
has indirectly encouraged, is now coming quite near home—to 
people in Japan. The taint of Bolshevism appears to have 
already affected a number of Korean revolutionaries, a Kokusai 
dispatch reporting the arrival of a Korean delegation at Chelia- 
binsk, a town on the Trans-Siberian Railway, this side of the Ural 
Mountains, to establish relations with the Soviet Government.” 

Evidence of the growth of Bolshevism in China is attested 
by the fact that the Shanghai Export Agents’ Union, a Chinese 
organization, called ‘the attention of the Peking and Canton 
administrations to the necessity of resuming peace negotiations 
because “the country is seething with Bolshevik propaganda, 











on condition that South China 
and North China get together 
a stable govern- ‘ 


and establish 


ment, a mortal blow will be dealt 





to Bolshevism, which is becoming 
more and more the Red peril of 
the Orient. If Bolshevism gets 
any footing in China, it is said, 
it will not be long before it will 
spread to Korea and Japan. The 
Tokyo Government is sending 
strong reenforcements to Siberia 
to stay the Red tide and safe- 
guard the lives and interests of 
Japanese there and in Mongolia 
But the shorter 
preserving 


and Manehuria. 
and 
peace in Far Eastern Asia, accord- 
ing to The Kobe Herald, is for the 
yovernment ‘for once 


surer way of 


Japanese 
to east precedent and prejudice 
to the winds, and. ignoring the 
claims of their own chauvinists 
and the restraints of diplomats, 
tell Peking and Canton that they 
will hand over Shantung unre- 








and the least spark will ignite an uncontrollable conflagra- 
tion.”” The Kobe Herald adds: 

ALCeeze = “The message sent to the 

Dae wes 2 fn northern and southern capitals 

iy 4” t 77” 5 he % stated that if a Lenine arises in 

- PE °< 7) 12 2 China and issues a call to arms, 

Q L ‘the disaster will be a worse 






catastrophe than those of the 
Manchu and Taiping rebellions.’ 
We presume the Shanghai Ex- 
port Agents’ Union know what is 
going on in the country, and they 
state that fanatics are scattered 
all over China and are paving the 
way for Bolshevism. Certainly 
there is nothing improbable in 
this, as it is known that thou- 
sands of Chinese have been 
working with the Red Guards 
for many months.”’ 


35) seal 





other also we 
the Bolshevik leaders 


are more and more turning their 


Krom sources 


learn that 


faces toward the East, and the 
London Times says they already 
hold a 


Transcaspia 


considerable part of 


and the central 
Asian states and plan to attack 
the port of Krasnovodsk on the 
the Caspian. 


eastern shores of 





The Times proceeds: 





servedly at once on condition that 
the south and the north sink their 
differences and establish a stable 


We read then: over the high hill 
a . 


government.” 

*‘Some such masterly stroke as this would not only insure 
peace and order in China, which Japan professes to have most 
closely at heart, but it would take the wind out of the sails of 
the medieval craft which such men as Lodge and Johnson and 
other American Senators have been maneuvering, much to the 
imperilment of international relations and good fellowship, and 
establish a far better claim upon the Chinese people than all the 
secret treaties in existence. The antagonism of the Chinese 
would disappear, trade would revive, and an abiding friendship 
between the two neighboring peoples would take the place of 
the present mistrust, suspicion, and latent hostility. And Mr. 
Hara could do this, if he resolutely determined, as the Minister- 
President of State and the Chief Executive of his Imperial 
Majesty, the Emperor, to settle all differences with China 
offhand, and make the name of Japan honored in as great a 
measure as any nation at any time has been honored among the 
nations.” 


This journal proceeds to note the extent of Bolshevik activi- 
ties in central Asia and informs us that Tashkend is the 
center whence emissaries capable of speaking the different 
languages are being sent to India and Afghanistan. We are 
told further that— 


JAPAN’S TWO 


The Road of Militarism is blocked up, and the only road open is 
the Road of Democracy.—Jiji (Tokyo). 


ROADS “They dream, it is said, of 
rousing the myriads of China, 
and their basest instrument in 
European Russia are Chinese as- 
sassins and Tatar horsemen. The intimate relations they are 
establishing with Afghanistan give them a further chance of 
expanding their position in Asia. The Bolsheviki do not talk 
Marxian doctrines to the Afghans, who would not understand 
them if they did. The theme of their emissaries in Kabul may 
be summed up in the words: ‘Attack Britain through India.’ 
One of their agents, an official named Bravin, is now in the 
Afghan capital, where he is believed to have acquired consider- 
able influence. The Indian newspapers note his presence there, 
and state that one of his confederates has got into India, where 
he is printing revolutionary leaflets at some spot not yet discov- 
ered. Suritzky, another Bolshevik agent, has been received with 
‘extraordinary honors’ at Herat. Several hundred ‘Hindus’ 
are said to have been trained in Bolshevik propaganda work at 
Moscow, and some of them are on their way to India with con- 
siderable supplies of Bolshevik gold. The Hindu renegade 
Baranatulla, who headed the recent Afghan mission to Moscow, 
declared that his chief purpose was ‘the expulsion of the British 
from Asia.’ Tho the transfer of the Bolshevik seat of govern- 
ment to middle Asia may be regarded as extremely doubtful, 
there is ample evidence that the Bolsheviki are thinking of ex- 
ploiting revolutionary possibilities in the East. . . . Their real 


trend is eastern and not western, they are framing big plans, 
and the ultimate goal at which they aim is probably India.” 
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A NEW NIAGARA POWER PLANT 


OME NOVEL FEATURES mark the new Queenston- 
Chippewa power development on the Canadian side of the 
Niagara River, now well under way. One detail is the 

reversal of the flow of the Welland River, whose present mouth, 
where it runs into the Niagara, will become an intake. Niagara 


per second-foot, the new Ontario Power Company’s develop- 
ment on the Canadian side about 17, and the new Hydraulic 
Power Company’s development on the American side about 20. 

“The project comprises four and one-half miles of river 
canalization and nine miles of power-canal dug in the dry. The 
river canalization is in the Welland River, whose direction will be 
reversed from its present mouth 





water will flow up the Welland for 
four miles and a half, and then N f CONTROL 

WORKS 
through a nine-mile canal to ————- 
Queenston at the edge of the cliff «| 
that marks the limit of the pres- | @ 
ent Niagara gorge and the site 3f 
of the falls in a former geologic 3} 
age. Here will be the power- = 
plant, utilizing a fall of over 
three hundred feet to the level of 
Lake Ontario. The horse-power 


developed will be 300,000, but By) (// { 
AT 1 it 











up to the canal intake where the 
control works will be built. The 
canal extends across high land 
beyond the Niagara gorge to 
the power-house, which will be 
built at the foot of. the gorge 
at the river elevation. Water 
will be delivered to the power- 
a house by penstocks laid on the 
= e ‘481 slope of the bluff. 
FP queENsTON_/ “The river-channel section 
0 ore is being excavated by dredge 
and cableway, to provide suffi- 
cient waterway. Canal excava- 












not all of it can be used with- 
out shutting down some of the 
power in the older Canadian plants. Otherwise, the limit of 
flow assigned to Canada by international agreement would be 
exceeded. Does this large preparation indicate a reliance on an 
early extension of this limit? The technical papers are silent 
on this point. Our quotations are from an article in The Engi- 
neering News-Record (New York, December-18), which we quote 
and condense: 


‘‘Work on the new hydroelectric development at Niagara 
Falls, which the Hydroelectric Power Commission of Ontario 
started in 1918, is progressing at an expected rate of speed. Some 
little difficulty has been met in holding the slope in the deep 
cuts in the earth overburden, but this has not caused serious 
retardation, and the prospect now is that power will be available 
in 1921. 

‘**As at present designed, the plant will develop 300,000 horse- 
power with a flow of 10,000 cubic feet per second or a develop- 
ment of 30 horse-power for each cubic foot per second. The old 
Niagara River power-plants developed from 12 to 15 horse-power 


PLAN OF THE NEW NIAGARA POWER DEVELOPMENT. 


tion is largely through rock with 
a heavy earth overburden, The 
first one and a quarter miles of the canal just beyond the river 
is in earth section; the remainder is in rock with the exception 
of a short earth section opposite the Whirlpool, where an old 
gorge, probably a former bed of the Niagara River, drops the 
rock bottom so deep as to make it impossible to found the 
eanal on rock. 

‘*At a distance of about 2,400 feet from the river the canal 
widens out into a forebay 1,000 feet long and 300 feet wide at the 
intake gate. The penstocks are of riveted steel plates 14 feet 
in diameter and about 450 feet in length and extend down the 
steep bank of the gorge and the river from the forebay to the 
power-house. No surge tanks or stand-pipes will be required. 

“The work at present may be divided into that on the river, 
that on the canal proper, and that on the power-house. In the 
Welland River a dredge is working up from the mouth of the 
Niagara River and has reached the Michigan Central Railway 
bridge, about a half-mile from the mouth. This dipper dredge 
is spoiling into scows which are being taken out into the Niagara 
River and dumped. A cableway excavator farther up the river 
has done a certain amount of work, but is now operating at full 








Illustrations by courtesy of ** Engineering News-Record,’’ New York. 


LOOKING OVER FOREBAY EXCAVATION TOWARD INTAKE. 








(BACKGROUND IS ON OTHER SIDE OF NIAGARA RIVER.) 
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IDustrations by euctesy of © Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering New Y 


Fig. 1. 
Brass . (Cu. 67, Zn. 33) annealed half hr. at 650 
deg. C. and half hr. at 850 deg. C. 


METALLURGICAL 


AJAX DEFYING THE LIGHTNING. FiG. 2. 


deg. C. 





ALASKAN SNOWS. Fig. 3. THE APPROACHING STORM, 


Brass (Cu. 67, Zn. 33) annealed half hr. at 550 
and half hr. at 850 deg. C. 


MASTERPIECES—OR CURIOUS 


Same as Fig. 2 after 3,000 kg. pressure 
ana reannealing. 


CHEMICAL CUBISTRY. 








4,000,000 cubic yards of 
About one-quarter 


capacity. Between 3,000,000 and 
earth is the total excavation in the river. 
of this has been removed. 

“The larger part of the work in the canal has been done, 
beginning at the forebay end. The forebay itself is practically 
completed and channelers and drills are working in the rock 
eut between the forebay and the end of the earth overburden 
excavation. The construction railway is completed, all except 
a short section at the upper end and is in operation carrying 
trains of earth and rock ears to the spoil dump, which is on a 
spur two miles to the west of the canal-line. 

“Two of the big concrete bridges, those carrying the St. 
Catharine’s & Thorold Electric Railway and that carrying the 
Wabash Railway, are completed. The twin bridges carrying 
the Grand Trunk and the Michigan Central are under way, 
the foundations being all done at this time. At the power- 
house site the whole face of the cliff has been stript and a con- 
struction railway is being built down to the river edge from a 
connection to the main-line road, about a mile below the power- 
house site. A steam-shovel has been worked along about fifty 
feet above the river-level and is engaged in exeavating the 
power-house site.”’ 


NATURE AS A CUBIST 


HE UNUSUAL COMBINATION of a good joke and 
really valuable information is to be found in a communi- 





eation to Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering (New 
York) from Martin Seyt, entitled ‘Contributions by Metal- 
lography to L’Art Noureau.”” Mr. Seyt presents microphoto- 
graphs of alloys in various stages of crystallization and treats 
them as cubist pictures, giving them fanciful names. By con- 
necting this name with the proper alloy, its manner of erystal- 
lization may well be kept in mind, and Mr. Seyt’s article may 
thus serve as a mnemonic system, altho it is not probable that 
Mr. Seyt 
recalls at the opening of his article the canvas entitled ‘‘ Nude 


he had any such thing in his head when he wrote it. 


Descending a Staircase,”” shown some years ago at a Post-Impres- 
sionist exhibition. It might, he says, have hung with propriety 
in any Sunday-school library, and that all that was visible to the 
properly naked human eye was the effigy of many shingles 


flying through the air. He goes on: 


““Those who have followed the Cubist and other Post-Impres- 
sionistie schools of art will immediately recognize in the accom- 
panying microphotographs taken from a paper by F. G. Smith 
read before the Institute of Metals Division the remarkable de- 
signs which develop in twinned crystal forms of a certain non- 
ferrous metals, more especially in brass and alloys of tin. 

“Fig. 1 indicates, from a Cubist standpoint, a representation 
of ‘Ajax Defying the Lightning.’ Ajax will be recognized as 


standing at the extreme left, in the shadow of a rock in the 
lower left foreground (which explains his dark color). The light- 
ning is clearly defined in bold zigzag strokes, and the flying timbers 
at the left indicate a Kansas cyclone. The somewhat exaggerated 
but subtle note of a blown leaf is rather distinctive of Matisse 
than of Pares. The real origin of the picture is a field of twinned 
crystals in brass: (67 per cent. copper, 33 per cent. zinc) reannealed 
at 850° C. for one-half hour after one-half hour at 650° C. 

“The same brass reannealed for one-half hour at 850° C. after 
one-half hour at 550° C. reveals a remarkable Cubistie impres- 
sion of Alaskan snows. The door of the prospector’s cabin is 
shown on the right, with the surging billows of snow in the 
foreground on the left. The study is full of pathos, showing 
the cabin door open to the blast, the frail tenement obviously 
abandoned, while the observer perceives in the visible distance 
the rear of the dog-sled as it is drawn away. This indicates that 
the prospector is out of provisions, and is setting forth in quest 
of food. The subtitle might well be ‘The Drive of Hunger.’ 

“The structure shown by a field of the same brass that has 
been under 3,000 kilograms’ pressure after reannealing under the 
same conditions as in the case of that shown in Fig. 2 is entitled 
as a picture, ‘The Approaching Storm.’ One sees the deluge of 
rain beating against a wayside signboard on the right, while on 
the left the lightning flashes through the sky and rends the 
brown bosom of the earth.” 


Nor is chemical cubistry confined to angles and straight lines. 
Bewildering curves that may mean anything from crippled birds 
If all this 
had been known in the brief hour of the cubist craze, one may 


to storm-beaten morning glories are equally easy. 


imagine the honors of some exhibition being carried off by a 


practical joker of scientific attainments. We read on: 


‘Very different, indeed, are the results obtained by alloys of 
tin with arsenic and antimony. The accompanying microphoto- 
graphs are of crystals found in a ternary system between tin, 
antimony, and arsenic. Fig. 4 reveals the change of cu- 
boidal crystals into curvilinear forms as the arsenie content 
reaches approximately 5 per cent. The value of these designs in 
Cubistie art is slight, but if we hark back to the long, curved lines 
of that phase of draftsmanship following Aubrey Beardsley and 
his cult, we find them full of inspiration. We have named Fig. 4 
‘Wounded Bird in Nest.’ Of course, wounded birds do not usual- 
ly take to their nests, but we claim the privilege of artistic license. 

‘No. 5, which is another alloy of tin, antimony, and arsenic, 
contributed, as in the case of No. 4, by Messrs. Stead and 
Spencer at a recent meeting of the older organization, the Insti- 
tute of Metals of Great Britain, is a Japanese scene which might 
be called ‘Morning-Glories in the Rice-fields after a Storm.’ 

‘We have heard so much of the need of art courses for 


students engaged in science and engineering that we offer this 
sketch to demonstrate that our metallographers are making con- 
tributions fully as good as, if not better than, the most advanced 
of the school of Post-Impressionist painters.” 








THE STUDY OF THE NORMAL CHILD 


ESEARCH INTO THE CONDITIONS AND MODES 
of action of the human organism certainly should not 
be limited to the abnormal. Study of the diseased, the 

degenerate, and the malformed is necessary and valuable; but 
most of our population are approximately normal, and it is the 
average healthy man, woman, or child with whom we have gen- 
The State of lowa has recently established a 
‘What is a 


erally to deal. 
research and welfare station for normal children. 


normal child?” asks Dr. 
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offer a series of norms or standards from different points of view. 

This is the work to which the Research Station is dedicated. 
“For purposes of scientific analysis and explanation, the writer 
has found that every child has six parallel and interrelated ages: 
(1) A chronological age in years, months, and days, denotive of 
the temporal span of life; (2) a physiological age denotive of the 
stages of physical growth and maturity; (3) a mental age deno- 
tive of the appearance and ripening of the instincts, capacities, 
and nodes in learning and acting; (4) a pedagogical age denotive 
of the rate and position in school progress; (5) a social age de- 
notive of the degree to which the child makes, adapts, and con- 
trols social adjustments involving altruism and cooperation; and 
(6) a moral and religious 





Bird T. Baldwin, direc- 


age denotive of fairly 





tor of the station, in an 
article printed in The 
Iowa Alumnus, and now 


= SSS 
» 


reissued in separate 
form by the State Uni- 
versity at lowa City. 
There are, he says, ap- 
proximately a million 
children in the State of 
which all but about one- 
tenth belong in the so- 
normal 


ealled group. 








well-defined nodes of de- 
velopment in moral 
judgnients, nodes of con- 
duct, and of religious 
awakenings. These six 
ages are all present at 
any chronological age of 
a child's development 
and his chronological 
age is best known and 
least important. In 
a normal child each age 
is developing at its maxi- 
mum and the physiologi- 
cal, mental, pedagogieai, 








But are all of this group social, and moral ages 
entitled to be rated as nicely balance each 
< other. 
really normal? Is each 
° “ F Fic. 4. WOUNDED BIRD IN NES! Fic. 5. MORNING GLORIES IN THE 
child de veloping accord- Alloy (Sn. 70, Sb. 20, As. 5) etched 12 hr. x 4. RICE-FIELDS AFTER A STORM. An important fune- 


ing to his or her maxi- 





tion of the station, Dr. 








mum ability for im- 


provement? Are special physical and mental handieaps and 
defects being removed? What are the principles governing their 
growth and development? How may we conserve the good and 


make them better? He goes on: 


“Tt was to answer these questions and to contribute directly 
to the upbuilding and advancement of these so-called normal 
children that the Child Welfare Research Station was established 
as an integral part of the State University with its ideals of 
scholarship and service. The law provides on a permanent 
basis for the ‘investigation of the best scientific methods of con- 
serving and developing the normal child, the dissemination of 
such information acquired, and the training of students for work 
in such fields.’ 

“With the passing of this law on April 21, 1917, there was 
initiated a new epoch in the scientific study of child development 
in this country and abroad, and already other States have fol- 
lowed the leadership of lowa. The best children are none too 
good for this great State, which ranks first in a number of natural 
products of civilization, and its people will be contented with 
nothing less. The attention of this State is turned from a mor- 
bid, diseased society of defectives, delinquents, degenerates, dere- 
licts, and social misfits fo a big constructive program which will 
eliminate these by-products of humanity through preventative 
means, and insure the continuous improvement of every child 
to the maximum ability for its native endowment. The exten- 
sive work that has been done throughout this country and 
abroad on defective children during the past decade has helped 
to clear the ground and to suggest some methods of attack 
for the fascinating and profitable work on the so-called normal 
ehild. It is, of course, more difficult to see the finer differences 
among normal children, to note how handicaps and how special 
defects may be removed and native abilities improved, than to 
observe marked abnormalities; but it is decidedly more inter- 
esting and important, because with these children lie the prog- 
ress or retrogression of Iowa and the things for which this 
great Commonwealth preeminently stands in this country. 
Iowa’s program is fundamental and is capable of infinite ex- 
pansion and refinement. Its children must be assets, and not 
liabilities. 

‘*What is a normal child? . In the past, scientists have tried 
vainly to describe an ‘average child’ at a given chronological age, 
without realizing that in so doing the wide individual differences 
which exist among children destroy or compromise the specific traits 
ofeach. A new approach must be formulated which will preserve 
the integrity of the individual, differentiate specific traits, and 


Baldwin tells us, is that 


of serving as a State laboratory and clearing-house for the 
examination of children of promise, recording and evaluating 
their normal development from year to year. Special note is to 
be made of those not using all of the abilities to the best advan- 
tage, those thought to be gifted with special abilities and talents, 
and those representing the highest standards attained in the 
state at large, for comparison and improvement. He continues: 

“The prevention of disorders and their causes, the conserva- 
tion of native resources, and remedial training or treatment are 
the fundamental aims underlying the examinations. Emphasis 
is placed on the fact that, young children should be brought to 
the station before wrong habits of thought and action become 
firmly established or before physical and mental defects advance 
beyond! repair. The Child Welfare Laboratories include, in 
addition to research equipment, facilities for individual exam- 
inations and offer open clinics for children, above the feeble- 
minded level, in nutrition, physical growth, physiological age, 
mentality, psychological diagnosis, psycho-educational develop- 
ment, and social analysis. ..... . 

“The station is concerned with the conservation and improve- 
ment of lowa’s million or more so-called normal children. To 
this end it is working with abandon, and very important results 
already have been obtained.” 





DYES—The situation of the 
the Neue Freie Presse of 


It says: 


GERMAN AND AMERICAN 
German dye industry is discust by 
Munich in a most optimistic manner. 


‘‘German brains, it is now planned, are to be lured by Entente 
gold and prest into the service of our former enemies, principally 
in America, where drugs, chemical products, and dyes are so 
awfully scarce. American indigo, it is said, has been rejected 
by the dyeing industry, the same as American salvarsan by 
physicians. No wonder Americans have offered a Munich 
chemist an annual salary of two million marks!” 

On this The Journal of the American Medicai Association 
(Chicago) comments as follows: 

“To those who are familiar with what American chemical 
industry has accomplished during the war this item would be 
amusing if it did not reveal the fact that the old arrogance and 


coneeit, which it was hoped the war would somewhat modify, 
still dominate to a considerable degree the German mind. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF TRANSMUTATION? 


O READ SOME OF THE PRESS COMMENTS on 

the news of a recent achievement by Sir Ernest Ruther- 

ford, one would think that. he had discovered a way of 
changing lead into gold or dust into foodstuffs. ‘‘Transmuta- 
tion,’» as the alchemists understood it, has little chance of mate- 
rializing. It was the actual change of one known substance into 
another, without gain or loss. The changes with which chem- 
istry has familiarized us are accompanied by the gain or loss of 
something. Iron ‘turns into” rust when oxygen is added- 
Water “turns into” hydrogen gas when oxygen is subtracted. 
The recent wonders to which we are now being introduced are 
due to the fact that we now have agencies capable of decom- 
posing bodies but lately supposed to be ‘‘elements,’’ that is, 
substances incapable of decomposition. If Sir Ernest has suc- 
eeeded in obtaining hydrogen from nitrogen, this proves not 
that nitrogen has been “‘ transmuted” into hydrogen in the old 
alchemie sense, but that nitrogen is a compound of which hy- 
drogen is an element. It has been known since the earlier ex- 
periments with radium that metals of the series to which lead 
belongs are compounds of lead with helium. So far this kind 
of transmutation has worked only one way; no one has been 
able to put the helium back again, after its loss has turned one 
metal into another; changes of this kind are usually beyond 
human control and often require centuries. Just how far Sir 
Ernest has been able to effect their control cabled accounts do 
not now. enable us to conclude. Says The Evening Post (New 
York): 


‘‘Noah Webster says that transmutation, as applied to metals, 
means thé change from one kind of metal to another, as from 
the base metals to gold or silver. But Prof. George B. Pegram, 
head of the Department of Physics at Columbia University, 
who spoke of the discovery to-day, cautioned against taking 
that definition too literally. It does not mean, he said, that a 
brownstone house is likely to transform itself into a structure of 
marble, to say nothing of its likelihood of becoming a mansion 
of gold or silver. Real-estate speculators need not take upon 
themselves the satisfaction of thus being able to inject any such 
optimistic possibilities in their selling talks. There is every 
reason to believe that it will not work. 

“In fact, so far as Professor Pegram ean tell, everything will 
rin along much the same, ‘for the ordinary person,’ as if the 
discovery had never been made. But he insists that it makes 
a world of difference in scientific research. 

‘***Tt simply means,’ he said, ‘that by the aid of radium science 
has learned to retard. or accelerate the disintegration of different 
elements at will.’ 

“*Knowledge of the fact that various elements do change from 
one form to another has been common property for many years, 
Professor Pegram said. But this is the first discovery that 
makes it possible for man to control in any way those changes, 
and it may or may not be employed in a commercial way, he 
said. For the time being, it is of significance only to scholars 
of scientific research. 

“Professor Pegram does not believe the discovery is so new 
as the cable dispatch announcing it would indicate. In fact, 
he said, Professor Rutherford performed most of his experiments 
leading to the discovery during the six years prior to 1906, 
when he was professor of physics at MeGill University at Mon- 
treal. Discoveries along this and other lines during that time 
were probably a great factor in his being chosen in 1906 as pro- 
fessor of physics at the University of Manchester, where he has 
been since he left Montreal, until this fall. At the beginning 
of this academic year Professor Rutherford succeeded Prof. Sir 
J. J. Thomson, as professor of physics in the University of 
Cambridge. 

“Professor Pegram showed copies of experiments made 
nearly a year ago by Professor Rutherford, in which he suc- 
eeeded in driving hydrogen atoms—or ions, as they are called 
when they are electrified—from nitrogen gas. This proves that 
nitrogen can be decomposed by man, with the aid of radium, 
and thus shows that even in those experiments the theory of 
transmutation has been proved. 

“The only thing absolutely new, therefore, according to Pro- 
fessor Pegram, is the possibility that Professor Rutherford has 








just recently been able to drive out other kinds of atoms than 
hydrogen from nitrogen gas. 

‘Professor Rutherford’s discovery of hydrogen atoms in nitro- 
gen molecules was explained by Professor Pegram in the following 
manner: 

‘*For some years it has been a known fact that radium decom- 
poses into a succession of other substances, finally becoming 
static in a substance somewhat resembling lead. When radium 
first begins to decompose, it shoots off three different kinds of 
rays, or particles, named by Professor Rutherford alpha, beta, 
and gamma particles. It has been known just how far these 
different particles will penetrate into a given element or sub- 
stance. Consequently, by shooting alpha particles of radium, 
known as helium atoms, into a chamber filled with nitrogen 
gas, Professor Rutherford found that rays, or particles, were 
registered on a phosphorescent plate some distance farther than 
these radium particles are known to be able to penetrate. 

“Therefore, he knew that the radium particles had succeeded 
in driving hydrogen atoms, or ions, out of the nitrogen molecules, 
Whether these helium atoms, or ions, will be able to drive out 
other than hydrogen atoms from elements is still problematical. 
It is an easier process with hydrogen than with other elements, 
because of the weight of hydrogen. Hydrogen, of course, having 
an atomic weight of 1, is the lightest element known, whereas 
the atomic weight of helium is 4. Thus, when helium is shot 
against hydrogen, it has a force of four to one, and the hydrogen 
breaks up. 

‘‘However, other elements may ultimately be broken up by 
helium, because of the consideration of the velocity of helium. 
Helium atoms have a velocity of about 31,200,000,000 centi- 
meters per second. 

**Professor Pegram said he was very anxious to obtain full 
and complete reports of the recent experiments of Professor 
Rutherford, because he believed that the cabled report signifies 
discoveries even beyond those announced some time ago. And 
even these are immensely significant in the field of physical 
research, he said.’’ 





A MINING-MILL UNDERGROUND 


MINING-MILL beneath the earth’s surface—the first in 

A America, and probably in the world—is nearing com- 

pletion above timber-line in Ouray County, in the heart 

of one of Colorado’s greatest gold deposits. It is thus described 

by W. F. Wilcox in The Scientific American (New York, Decem- 
ber 13): 


“‘At the great altitudes in which most of the gold-mining 
companies of Colorado are obliged to operate, tremendous bodies 
of snow have to be reckoned with in winter. Mine-buildings 
and mills erected at great cost are often swept away without 
a moment’s warning and many lives lost by the immense ava- 
lanches of snow let loose far up on the peaks, which bury the 
buildings under thousands of tons of snow or sweep them like 
playthings into the cafions below. So the mill has been taken 
from the surface altogether, and put in the one safe place— 
inside the mine itself, wholly beneath the ground. The main- 
tenance of a reduction-mill on the surface in the vicinity of the 
mine would be practically impossible, hence the company devised 
what is claimed to be the first wholly underground reduction 
mining-mill on this continent. The company in the past has 
met with such heavy losses from destructive slides that it ap- 
peared to be but a matter of suspension of activities during the 
winter or a storage of ore until spring. However, the problem 
has been solved and the mine will be enabled to operate both 
mine and mill the year round in so far as weather conditions are 
eoncerned. The mill, which is of fifty tons daily capacity, is 
expected to cost approximately $7,000. The mill is located off 
a heading, a little more than one thousand feet back from the 
mouth of the cross-cut tunnel and at a vertical depth of 650 
feet. Here a raise is made vertically 112 feet from the tunnel- 
level, with a sump 10 feet in depth below the tunnel-level. At 
another point 1,000 feet back from the mouth or portal of the 
tunnel, an incline is made that connects with the raise 65 feet 
above the tunnel-level. From this point of connection, the ore- 
bin reom, crusher-room, ball-mill room, roughing table-room, 
flotation tank-room, pilot-room, and filter-room are excavated 
on either side and in successive steps down the incline. 

‘** Doubtless other mining companies operating in regions often 
visited by destructive snow-slides will follow the example of 
this Colorado company, if ever their present properties: are un- 
fortunate enough to be destroyed by slides.” 
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TO DO AWAY WITH DETOURS 


HE DETOUR, the abomination of the motoring tourist, 

is necessary because every road must be occasionally 

rebuilt and because it has been considered impossible to 
motor over a road when it is under repair. This last belief 
is thought unwarranted by a writer in Municipal Journal and 
Public Works (New York, December 22), who sets forth the rea- 
sons why it is quite possible and proper to rebuild the right and 
left sides of a road separately, the traffic meanwhile using the 
other edge. The dividing-line between the two constructions, 
instead of being objectionable, furnishes, he says, a useful mark 
for separating the traffic. Says this writer: 


“The vehicle-using public is becoming accustomed to detour 
signs, but that does not mean that they have become recon- 
ciled to these time-consuming, machine-wrecking, nerve-racking 
accompaniments of road-construction and repair. If there is any 
possible way of overcoming this serious inconvenience it should 
be adopted. It is becoming even more serious, rather than less 
so, with the increasing use of concrete for pavements, which 
must stand closed to traffic for an additional week or two after 
the road has been closed for a similar period while grading and 
concrete construction was going on. 

“The only possible plan for avoiding detours that has been 
suggested, so far as we recall, is to construct and complete one- 
half of a given stretch of road at a time, traffic meanwhile using 
the other side of the center line of the road. To this it is ob- 
jected that this plan makes a joint and line of weakness in the 
center of the road; in spite of which, however, it has been followed 
in many cases. 

“We suggest that, in the case of roads where two lines of 
traffic are provided for by a width of twenty feet or more (which 
should include all durable-surface roads), there be no effort to 
bond the two halves into one continuously bonded whole, but 


that they be considered as two pavements, separated from each 
other, traffic being expected to confine itself to its respective 
sides and not use the center. There might even be an advantage 
in setting a line of stone, concrete, or brick, raised slightly above 
the surface, down the center line, the pavement on each side 
being constructed against this as a curb. Besides the greater 
convenience to traffic and in construction which this plan would 
afford, such a center curb, with a color different from that of the 
pavement, offers another advantage. 

‘*Marking a line down the center of a paved street or country 
road has a strong tendency to prevent autumobile accidents. 
Such a line causes the drivers of cars unconsciously to keep on 
the right side of the road. Drivers of approaching vehicles have 
a stronger tendency to keep at a safe distance apart. The 
decided advantage of the center-line mark was first noticed on the 
Baltimore-Washington road, where the concrete surface was 
built one-half at a time, leaving a clearly defined line at the 
point of juncture. It was noticed that drivers almost universally 
kept to their own side of the road, whereas on unmarked roads 
there was an almost universal tendency to drive in the center of 
the road, and in approaching and passing vehicles the tendency 
was to allow the smallest margin of clearance possible. Chief 
Engineer Mackall, of the Maryland State Road Commission, 
and C. M. Upham, State highway engineer, of Delaware, both 
plan, after observing results on the Maryland road, to paint a 
black line down the center of their paved State roads. 

“Tf it is an advantage to endeavor to persuade drivers to 
use the two halves of the road as two separate roadways, why 
inconvenience the public by building both of them at once, or 
increase cost and maintenance troubles by trying to join them 
into one structural whole, with the joint imperceptible? A line 
of white stone or concrete down the center of a bituminous 
road, or of red brick in a conerete road, would furnish a perma- 
nent, ineradicable line; and in the case of concrete pavement 
would provide opportunity for two expansion joints and take 
the place of the irregular, unsightly crack that is found following 
the center of so many roads made of this material.” 





| DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND INVENTION CONTINUED ON PAGE 94 
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THE BLUE BIRD’S SONG FLIGHT 


OBODY SEEMS to admire Maurice Maeterlinck more 
than the musicians; but report has it that Maeterlinck 
hates musie. Debussy made fame for himself as well 

as for Maeterlinck out of ‘“‘Pelléas et Mélisande,” and 
Maeterlinek is said to have been barely willing to speak to 
the composer afterward. What reward. he gave Dukas for 
putting “‘Ariane et Barbe Bleu” to music, or Fevrier for his 
treatment of “‘Monna Vanna,” or Loeffler for the ‘Death of 
Tintagiles,” history does not record. If his dislike of music 
is a fact, there might be those who could imagine Mr. Maeter- 











bh: 


THE CREATORS OF “THE BLUE BIRD.” 





Wolff, the composer, standing over Maeterlinck, the poet, in friendly 
converse. The report that the poet usually grows to hate the com- 
poser seems refuted here. 











linck so cold to the ordinary human emotions as to be pleased at 
the absence of a pronounced success of Wolff’s musical version 
of his “‘Blue Bird,” lately done for the first time on any stage 
at the Metropolitan, which Mr. Maeterlinck crossed the Atlantic 
especially to witness. At any rate, most of the critics are, in 
facet, half-hearted in praise, tho they do not all find fault for 
the same reason. Indeed, the new opera seems good or bad 
in proportion to whether you like things this way or that; 
whether you like Debussy’s whole-tone scales or are thankful 
that Mr. Wolff, the new composer, didn’t use them over again 
beeause Maeterlinck furnished the text; whether you think 
music that expresses symbolism should dream the 
realms of diaphanous sound or should come out with ‘‘red- 
blooded” blares on good brass instruments. Mr. Finck, of the 
New York Evening Post, seems better satisfied than the others. 
We should let him tell the story if he didn’t linger over it too 
long, for it must be true of everybody, as Mr. Henderson says 
in the Sun, that “unless one has been lost in the political mist 


through 


or has slept in the crevices of a mountain with Rip Van Winkle, 
he knows the tale of the blue bird.” Mr. Henderson gives 
enough to refresh what may have slipt from one’s memory: 


‘*Every one who was any one visited the Century Theater, 
and the others probably read Maurice Maeterlinck’s poetic 
vision as erystallized in the frosts of cold type. For the sake of 
the dramatic experis it may be revealed that some of the poet’s 
creation has been omitted as unsuitable to the purposes of the 
composer and others because music propels her celestial feet 
more slowly than speech. Transfers have been made of some 
scenes, but after all the principal episodes of the drama remain. 
The children leave their home with Light and wander through the 
Land of Memory, the Palace of Night, the Garden of Happiness, 
the Cemetery, and the Kingdom of the Future. In the end 
they give their own dove, magically turned blue, to the mother 
of the afflicted child, who miraculously recovers, and in the last 
moment the much-sought bird flies away.” 


Going back now to Mr. Finck, we let him debate the point 
between Debussy and Wolff as an interpreter of the Belgian poet: 


“Albert Wolff was an aviator in the French Army at the 
time when he set this play to music. It certainly required all 
the courage and daring of an aviator to undertake the almost 
impossible task of turning this fantastic, symbolical play into 
an opera. But the impossible, here it is done, and successfully 
too. Mr. Wolff’s task was a much more arduous one than even 
Debussy’s was when he made ‘Pelléas et Mélisande’ into an 
opera. Debussy failed to create a viable work because he sub- 
ordinated the composer too much to the poet. In order to 
enable the singers to convey the speech distinctly to the audience 
he deliberately banished flowing melody; and the orchestra he 
robbed of all its virile powers; in the whole score there are only 
a dozen bars of brass. Mr. Wolff’s score does not thus suffer 
from anemia, red blood courses in its arteries, yet the orchestra 
is never rude, boisterous, or obtrusive, except in situations 
which eall for power. 

“The overture, melodious, euphonious, and vivacious, sounds 
the key-note of the whole work, and when the last bar has 
sounded one feels like exclaiming: ‘Thank Heaven! at last a 
modern French score that is not a prolonged echo of Debussy’s 
augmented triads and whole-tone scales; an opera which for the 
most part eschews these already stale individual mannerisms 
and harkens back to the nationally French style of Gounod, 
Massenet, and Saint-Saéns.’ Wolff is not one of those French- 
men of whom Saint-Saéns has said that they seem to be actually 
ashamed of melody. To be sure, the exigencies of the prattling 
text—and there is so much of it—make it very difficult to give 
a flow to the vocal parts, but wherever possible Mr. Wolff 
has done it, and his orchestral score is full of melody. It has 
atmosphere, too; indeed, one of this composer’s chief claims to 
distinction lies in his ability to make the orchestral moods and 
colors undergo chameleonic changes with the scenes they illus- 
trate. In his ability to create atmosphere he rivals Debussy. 

**Musically the most beautiful episode in the opera—and one 
of the loveliest episodes in all operadom—is heard in the Garden 
of Happiness when the flutes lead their orchestral soft-voiced 
companions through a movement of real musical bliss rivaling 
anything to be found in Gluck, whom the score here recalls, 
tho the themes are Mr. Wolff’s own and Gluck never dreamed 
of such rich coloring. For the sake of this act alone this opera 
would have been worth staging; nothing as enchanting has been 
composed in operatic France since ‘Carmen.’ When the birds 
have been caught the orchestra has a delightfully animated 
interlude, and another climax of orchestral splendor occurs 
when Tyliyl enters the Palace of Night, and again when he opens 
the forbidden door holding the specters. After the brilliant 
and virile interlude following this the whole audience united in 
giving the composer an ovation.” 








Well, Mr. Henderson doesn’t see it that way at all. He 
points out the initial disadvantage a composer suffers when, 
invited by the Maeterlinckian thought which ‘‘courts music,” 
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“THE LAND OF THE FUTURE.” 


A scene designed by the Russian artist, Boris Anisfeld, for the Wolff-Maeterlinck opera, ‘‘ The Blue Bird.” 
“A little too Russian,”’ thinks Mr. Huneker, for such a French opera. 








he finds ‘“‘the dramatist’s form makes broad lyric flight impos- 
sible.” “The nature of the dialog which occupies so much of 
the uafolding of the play is hostile to musical treatment.’”” Mr. 
Henderson accuses Wolff of not being a practical man of the 
theater and seeing beforehand that he would be thrown in the 
struggle with the text: 


‘“‘The musie moves slowly and placidly through long spaces 
in which there is nothing to demand the attention of the public 
ear, nothing to invite the reflection of the trained mind. It is 
good music, made with craftsmanship, drawn in such outline as 
the oceasion allows, colored with a delicacy and ingenuity 
transparent enough -to permit of a clear understanding of the 
dialog and generally aristocratic in style. But it has nothing to 
say which is not better said by the text without its assistance. 
It clogs the whole moyement of the dialog and pours its sweet 
opiate through page after page of the poem. 

‘“When Debussy set ‘Pelléas et Mélisande,’ he was happy 
in his poem, for dark and dreary as the tale is it none the less is 
heavy with the throbs of human tragedy, and the musician 
created for it an interpretation perfectly in accord with the 
drama and its literary style. In ‘L’Oiseau Bleu’ we seek 
in vain for such an intimate and fecund union of the arts of 
drama and music. 

‘“Mysterious figures moving through mellifluous mazes. of 
musical inconsequence, a pageant of the melancholy dead chanting 
in lifeless monotones their wearisome. explanations of them- 
selves, and the semispiritualistic philosophy by which they are 
surrounded constitute but a sorry opera. The eye and not the 
ear is the chief medium of communication between the stage and 
the spectator. 

“A strange procession of Dantesque marionettes, waving 
futile arms in impotent gestures, rubbing shoulders with dancing 
creatures clad in garments familiar to the ballet from. time imme- 
morial and with leaping children awkwardly imitating the capers 
of the adult dancer, but all grouped in picturesque order. and 
lighted with the cunning of the electrician, are among the chief 
and challenging features of this symbolic show. These rather 
than the music. cling to the memory.” 

Mr. Krehbiel, of The Tribune, has a preconceived idea of what 
a “Blue Bird” opera ought to be. He finds the play “an 
allegory replete with philosophical symbolism—not profound, 
but beautiful and appealing. For such symbolism music might 





provide a vehicle, but it would have to be music of a different 
order than that written by Mr. Albert Wolff, and its appeal 
would have to be directed to a different and larger comprehension 
than that which an ordinary audience brings with it into the 
theater.” Mr. Krehbiel goes on: 


‘‘No one who witnessed Mr. Winthrop Ames’s notable pro- 
duction of ‘The Blue Bird’ at the New Theater nine or |ten 
years ago will need to be told that music is essential to the 
exposition of the allegory. Given a room in which spoken 
dialog could be effectively employed, we can imagine what music 
appropriate to the play would be like. It would be a sort of 
ether, impalpable, ever present, persuasive, yet seldom assertive 
for its own ends; a tonal mist; an halation from an invisible 
orchestra, an emanation from the pictures, the thoughts, emo- 
tions of the people of the play, an evocation of the imagination 
of the spectator and listener as well as the poet. It would 
obscure nothing, vitalize and sweeten everything. It would be 
pallid, warm, cadaverous, roseate, gorgeously erubescent in 
turn., At times when situations and postures become momen- 
tarily fixt it would seemingly condense, gather itself into a cloud, 
take on the contours of rhythm ‘and melody, float upward, 
carrying. speech with it—speech which had blossomed into 
song—then be dissipated and wafted away again as a harmonious 
perfumed mist. 

‘‘Debussy could have written such music; some other com- 
poser might.” 


Mr. Krehbiel is not wholly condemnatory, but rather with- 
holds his final judgment for further consideration after more 
hearings. The jaunty Mr. Huneker, in The World, touches 
amusingly on the other features of the performance than those 
concerning the opera’s score: 


‘‘In a work of this order, altogether-apart from the imagina- 
tive quality, there must. be coordination of the rhythmic ele- 
ments, the miming, the music, the decoration. This coordina- 
tion -was not present in the ensemble despite the shaping hand of 
Stage Manager Ordynski, the dance scheme of the ingenious 
Rosina Galli. The Setti choral numbers went well, but the 
acting and singing of the principals call for no particular com- 
ment. They were for the most part mediocre, even amateurish. 
Such artists as Florence Easton, Louise Berat, Léon Rothier 
had little todo. Tyltyl and Mytyl were not convincing; on the 
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other hand, The Dog, Robert Couzinou, and The Cat, Margaret 
Romaine, were. Jeanne Gordon was miscast as the Fairy, 
being too big, and Flora Perini as Light, while a handsome 
figure, did not evoke the character. We thought of Wynne 
Matthison and her wonderful voice. Her Light was a genuine 
apparition. As may be seen, several of the singers doubled 
up their réles. The little Riquette was natural, for she crawled on 
all fours like Riquet the famous dog in the fascinating tale of 
Anatole France. 

“Composer Wolff conducted with abundant choreographic 
gestures. The late Nat Goodwin used to complain that on 
Saturdays he was foreed to put in two tons of coal—one at the 
matinee and the other at the eveniig performance. Mr. Wolff 
put in two tons last night. It meant active work for him, and 
if zeal could have pulled off the trick, he would have done it. 
But that fickle bird would not fly high enough, notwithstanding 
the plaudits of the huge gathering present to watch and welcome 
it. It is a superstition in the theater that a poor rehearsal spells 
a good performance, and such was the ease at this premiére; 
the musie went on brisker pinions than at the final dress- 
rehearsal. Mr. Wolff should console himself with the idea that 
others may not hear his music with our ears, see the stage 
through our spectacles. 
woman, Lillian Russell, said, a criticism is only one man’s opinion. 
Speeding up the performances, liberal cutting, and the novelty, 
not to speak of the sumptuousness, of the spectacle, may prove 
a magnet for the public, which will have plenty of opportunities 
to judge for itself. Gossip to the contrary, ‘The Blue Bird’ is 
to take its place in the repertory of the Metropolitan Opera- 
house, where, it is to be hoped, it will bring with it happiness. 
Amen.” 


e second performance, lacking the aid of a 1e socia 
Th 1 perf , lacking tl id of all tl ial 
accessories of the first one, did not prove a disappointment. 
Mr. Krehbiel admits this in The Tribune, where he writes: 


**For the success of the Wolff-Maeterlinck opera Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza has poured out his resources with magnificent generosity. 
As a speetacle ‘The Blue Bird’ is one of the triumphs of the art 
of the seene-painter, the designer, and the stage-director. For 
this we have to thank Boris Anisfeld and Richard Ordynski. ... . 

“The music itself is graceful and pleasing, it is well made, it 
never intrudes nor halts the action, and it improves upon a 
second hearing.” 





READERS MADE BY WAR?—Even war must have its 
limitations as a reformatory measure, and to believe that it 
could have made study ‘‘respectable’’ in the eyes of college 
students is more than the Fresno Morning Republican will 
admit. If Fresno alone should be found thus skeptical we might 
eall it one of the benefits of war that students read twice as 
much at the University of Pennsylvania than they did before 
1914. Students there, according to-the librarian, last month, 
“‘read five miles of books, or fifty thousand volumes,” but the 
**Missourian”’ paper of Fresno thinks “probably investigation 
would show some merely accidental explanation of the pheno- 


menon.” For— 


“It seems unlikely that even war should work such a revolu- 
tion in the habits of students. But if it should be symptomatic 
of a movement among students to make study respectable, it 
would be startling indeed. To be sure, every university has 
always contained some students who study. And some of 
these have even earned the respect of their fellow students. A 
student who is a good athlete, or a class leader, or a good fellow, 
who ‘makes’ a good frat and is popular in its social activities, 
may be forgiven even if he also studies. There is no absolute 
ban on studying, provided it does not interfere with the more 
immediate purposes of going to college. And if one is a student 
in a professional college, studying the job at which he is going 
to make his living, even hard study itself may be respectable. 
But study for its own sake, just to make one’s self a better- 
educated man—that is for the despised ‘digs,’ or ‘grinds,’ 
whatever may be the newest name for them. There are always 
some of them in college, and they usually give a good account 
of themselves after graduation, but while in college they have to 
face the handicap of social tabu, imposed by the careless 
minority, in compensatory self-defense. If this report from 
Pennsylvania indicates that war has changed this, it is an en- 
couraging sign.” 


After all, as that wise and beautiful . 


MR. PENNELL ON BILL-BOARDS 


ILL-BOARDS HAVE BEEN AN EYESORE to more 
B than Mr. Joseph Pennell, but ordinary sufferers lack 

the barbed words to protest against their annoyers. 
Mr. Pennell usually says something that makes people sit up, 
and as his public talk for the most part voices his disapprovals 
and usually in the name of art, he often stirs up the stagnant 
pools. His faculty for sharp speaking has of late been employed 
by the American Federation of Art against the “unsightly bill- 
boards and advertising signs’’ that straggle across the country, 
occupying every spot of vantage where a pleasant ‘‘ view” might 
otherwise be obtained. In the New York Evening Post he says 
that artists are particularly éxasperated against 
nomenal extension of this form of advertising’’ because “‘ they 
furnished the idea which has made the new signs particularly 
obnoxious.”’ Besides responding to the appeal for help in ad-— 
vertising the Liberty loans, ‘‘they suggested and put through 
plans to take advantage of natural vistas in city and country.” 
Now, the result is: 


the ‘‘phe- 


“You.can not go anywhere without running into mile after 
mile of bill-boards, most of them advertising everything that is 
useless. I took three trips to New York within the last week 
and saw new signs on each trip. They culminate at Princeton 
Junction, where the traveler may see no fewer than thirty, all 
arranged in a semicircle. 

** Artists and others who prefer the beauties of nature to these 
vulgar, flaring displays’ have been pointing out for years that 
they are destroying and debauching the national taste. But 
progress against them is so slow that it has occurred to me to 
make the attack from another angle. This country has heard 
a lot of sentimental cackle about helping the reconstruction of 
Europe. The lumber expended in -unnecessary and unsightly 
bill-boards in this country would rebuild nearly everything 
destroyed abroad. The paint wasted here would cover all 
the new buildings, and the labor would be of incalculable value 
in what we hear is the great essential of producing more. 

“The item of electric light is another stupendous waste. Our 
Government recognized this by curtailing displays of this kind 
when the nation was threatened with a coal shortage. Here is a 
chance for economy if the country really wants it. But the truth 
seems to be that manufacturers are putting into this so-called 
advertising the excess profits that otherwise they would be called 
on to pay into the government treasury.” 


Instead of taking the thanks of a grateful industry taught 
something about its own business, the artists seem to fume at 
the effrontery of those who have learned a new trick: 


‘‘Some of them have been so brazen as to. thank the artists 
who helped to design Liberty loan advertising for their ideas. 
The whole theory of the sign-board man has been changed by the 
war. He goes out now to find a view, at a curve or a junction 
of country roads, where people will turn and look, and then he 
proceeds to block it up with a huge, ugly fence advertising some- 
body’s patent pills. It is not confined to the East. I took a 
trip recently as far west as St. Louis and from there into various 
Southern States, and the same thing is true everywhere. 

‘“Two laws have been passed in England to eurb this nuisance. 
One provides that no bill-board may be erected at a spot where 
it will interfere with a view. The other prohibits signs against 
the sky-line. France has taken the expedient of taxing the 
signs to death. The rate increases with the size of the bill- 
board. I imagine that is the only way we will get rid of them 
in this country. : 

‘City, State, and national laws are necessary. In the cam- 
paign of the Federation I have found that civie associations, 
particularly those of women, seem to be the only organizations 
with sufficient courage to tackle the problem. Through their 
aid legislation has been obtained in Cincinnati, and Memphis 
and St. Louis are planning similar steps. ...... 

**From the patriotic point of view these boards are a national 
scandal. In some spots the advertisers are using the very 
boards put up for the Liberty loan. When I protested against 
some of this before a meeting of advertising men in Rochester I 
thought for a time I might be thrown out of a window. 

“Tf the advertiser spending large sums on such signs will do 
a little traveling I think he will find that few passengers look at 




















Z 1 era / g ive 
them. Those who want to see the scenery have given up in 
despair, and the regular. travelers do not seem to care for the 
scenery or for anything but the comic strips in the newspapers 
and for shooting craps.” 





TOMMY’S VIEW OF PLAYS IN WAR-TIME 


HE SOLDIER, especially in England, had unloaded 


upon him the responsibility for the ‘‘crude,” not to say 


state into which the theater fell during the 


, 


“‘fatuous,’ 


war. Nearly everybody in En- 


0 anuary I¢, L%cvU we 


party attached to the division to which I belonged were far 
better than any entertainment I saw in London when I was on 
leave, with the exception of Sir James Barrie’s play, ‘Dear 
Brutus.’ 

“It was natural that men who had seen nothing but mud and 
rank grass and khaki for months on end should become almost 
mad for color. George A. Birmingham, in his very interesting 
book, ‘A Padre in France,’ describes this craving for color in 
France with great truth; and I can never hope to make any one 
who was not so situated understand how eurious men were to 
see womenkind after a spell in a devastated area. I did not see 
a civilian of any kind for six 
months, and I can well remem- 





gland, except perhaps those 
whose profits were so large from 
the plays of the period, seems to 
agree that it was crude and 
fatuous. The 
selves, even during the time of 


soldiers them- 


the infliction, were the ones 
who, “ back in billets,’ declared 
most vehemently that such was 
the case, tho they may have 
trouble in convincing the world 
now that Bernard Shaw has 
espoused the side against them. 
In the to ‘ Heart- 
break House,” he argues that 
the more banal the drama, the 
better it- suited the taste of the 
soldiers, ‘many of whom had 


preface 


never been inside a theater urtil 
they were brought into contact 
with civilization through enlist- 


’ 


ing in the Army.” He goes so 
far as to say that many soldiers 
did not know the difference be- 
tween the stage and the dress- 
circle, and thought they were 
witnessing the play when they 
merely saw the pretty women 
The 
charge is not so novel after all, 


walk down to their seats. 


since our own operagoers have 
long been subjected to the same 
accusation. However, the sol- 
dier finds a warm advocate in 
Mr. St. John Ervine, who pro- 
tests in the Manchester Guar- 
dian Weekly against the in- 
justice of the charge, naming 
The Guardian itself first in the 


THE CHILDREN OF 








Raymonde Delaunois as Tyltyl and Mary Ellis as Mytyl. 


ber the excitement there was 
in my battalion when we came 
into some rest-billets and were 
told that three Frenchwomen 
had come to the village to visit 
their relatives employed in the 
French Mission. Some of us 
actually went te the wrecked 
house where the Mission was 


billeted to see the women. 
When the door opened and 
three old and fat French- 


women, heavily drest in black 
garments, emerged from the 
house the sense of disappoint- 
ment was lost in the awe of 
seeing something that was not 
part of the war. But that 
awe was part of the craving 
for the amenities of civilized 
life. It was not a craving for 
the sheer silliness of things. 
Over and over again I have 
heard ‘walking cases’’in hos- 
pital say, after they had been 
to a theater, in reply to the 
question, ‘What was it like?’ 
‘Oh, damned silly! Sillier than 
the thing I saw yesterday!’ 
Why did they go te the theater, 
then? Well, when a man is in 
a strange town, where he has 
no friends and has to pass the 
time of the afternoon away 
somehow, he will go to any 
kind of theatrical entertain- 
ment. He can not walk about 
the streets all day and every 
day, particularly if the weather 
is bad. I solved one man’s 
troubles for him by planning 
excursions in London on motor- 
buses. By the time he left the 
hospital he had, I fancy, as 
much familiarity with bus- 
routes in London as any con- 
ductor had, and he did not go 
to any more theaters.” 





BIRD.” 


“THE BLUE 








line of culprits. We leave Mr. 
Ervine’s first sentence as it ap- 
pears, not knowing if he comes a cropper, as many Britishers 
do, with an American slang word: 


“The soldier came home on leave determined to ‘blue’ as 
much of his accumulated pay as Mr. Cox would let him, and 
equally determined to give his people and his girl as good a time 
as he could. He would say: ‘Let’s go to a theater! What shall 
we go to?’ and his civilian friends would instantly answer, 
‘Oh, let’s go and see “ Hilloa, Twaddle!”’ It’s frightfully good.’ 
The poor fellow, being totally ignorant of the fact that ‘ Hilloa, 
Twaddle!’ was indeed twaddle, took their word to be the word of 
experts, and, having purchased the most expensive seats he 
could buy, carried his friends to the theater. When he had 
seen half a dozen versions of ‘Hilloa, Twaddle!’ he began’ to 
pine for the trenches again and the comparatively intellectual 
delights of a divisional concert party. In my experience | 
never knew of a case of a man returning from leave who did not 
declare that the theatrical performances in London were an insult 
to the intelligence of a tomtit. ‘Hilloa, Twaddle!’ in fact, 
became known as ‘civilian stuff!’ and I am writing in all serious- 
ness when I say that the entertainments given by the concert 


Boredom and the lack of 
other entertainment, Mr. Ervine repeats, took soldiers to see 
performances ‘“‘which would have caused the O. C. theater to 
have been court-martialed in France, if they had dared to put 
them on the stage.’”’ Mr. Shaw is given some tart information 


in these following remarks: 


‘Every one who knows anything at all about the plays that 
were acted before soldiers knows that the level of drama in 
France was immeasurably superior to that in England; and I 
suggest to Mr. Shaw that the reason why the young officer, ‘not at 
all a rough specimen,’ who sat by his side in one of our largest 
music-halls, found ‘the dramatic part of it utterly incompre- 
hensible’ is that it actually was ‘utterly incomprehensible,’ and 
that his bewilderment was due, not to his inability to under- 
stand the stuff, but to his inability to understand how any 
human being could be induced to pay to see it. When I re- 
member that I saw a play at one of our largest theaters which 
would not have suffered any loss if it had been played backwards 
or sideways, or had not been played at all, I feel some sympathy 
with Mr. Shaw’s neighbor.” 
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BOLSHEVISM OUT TO ABOLISH GOD 


OLSHEVISM IS A RELIGION as well as an economic 
system. This is denied by many of its preachers; but 
the late British chaplain of Odessa and the Russian 

ports of the Black Sea, the Rev. R. Courtier-Forster, asserts 
that “the first objective of Bolshevism is the complete elimina- 


tion of every form of Chris- 


bishop of Kherson. They would not: allow the liturgy to pro- 
ceed, creating an uproar and shouting, ‘Down with the Church! 

Down with the clergy!’”’ . 
Marriages are reported ‘‘tumultuously interrupted by bands 
of propagandists determined to compel the people to abandon 
Christian marriage and accept 





tianity from the world and the 
substitution of a world-wide 
atheism.”’ Of course, this will 
be denied, says the chaplain, 
but “the fact 
“the ideals of Christianity are 
diametrically opposed to the 
practises of Bolshev- 


‘ 


remains.” As 


brutal 
ism,” 
nized as its most dangerous foe, 


Christianity is ‘‘reeog- 
and is treated accordingly.” 
It is due to the paucity of 
first-hand information, 
this writer in the London Times, 
that the Bolsheviki have been 
enabled “‘to conceal from the 
British people the ghastly per- 


says 


secutionof the Christians which 
is being carried out with the 
utmost ferocity.” 
statement of their methods: 





Here is a 


‘It was in the early days of 
the Terror that a young Rus- 
sian acquaintance, full of en- 
thusiasm for the Holy Revolu- 
tion, came to my rooms and 
in the course of conversation 
declared: ‘We have now over- 
thrown the crown and mon- 
archy; in a few years we will 
abolish God also from Russia*’ 
As he held a position of im- 
portance under the new régime 


A CHURCH 
The 








WRECKED BY BOLSHEVIKI IN RIGA. 


Red tyrants of Moscow, says a British writer, seem to think 
Christianity ‘‘ can be flicked aside like an old glove.” 


which 
Sunday 


the new civil contract 
has been introduced.” 
as a day recognized by religion 
is imperiled: 


“The Bolsheviki have at- 
tempted to bring about the 
abolition of Sunday as the 
weekly day of rest on account 
of its age-long association with 
the resurrection of Christ. The 
virulence of the Red hatred of 
everything Christian seeks to 
substitute Monday for the old 
hallowed day. In the spring 
of 1918 the attempt was tem- 
porarily crowned with success. 
The last Sunday in April was 
peremptorily ordered to be 
erased from the calendar as a 
rest day. Works, factories, 
and shops were commanded to 
carry on their business as on 
other days of the week. The 
streets of Odessa were thronged 
with crowds of truculent, jubi- 

_lating..Reds..making a great 
parade of work. The following 
Tuesday, May 1, was substi- 
tuted for the condemned Sun- 
day, and duly observed as the 
festival of the Holy Revolution. 
On this day all workshops, 
houses of business, and fae- 
tories were strictly forbidden 
to work; even bread was not 
allowed to be baked. thad the 
greatest difficulty in obtaining 
anything to eat. 











I recorded his words at the 
time. They were ominous. He 
went on to declare that in addition to his official appointment 
he was busily engaged in training twenty-eight young men as 
political propagandists. What he was doing hundreds of others 
were doing also. He declared that in a few months hundreds 
of young men would finish their instruction and go forth, not 
only to the towns, but that every village in-Russia-would be 
visited by at least two propagandists,: working to destroy all 
loyalty to the monarchy, and by every means in their power to 
undermine the religious convictions of the people. The forces 
were carefully mobilized, and in a short time the attack on the 
Christian faith commenced with tremendous energy. 

**Not only were schemes introduced for the confiscation of the 
property of the Church, but the old religious: practises of the 
people were ruthlessly proscribed. It is an immemorial custom 
to take portions of everything to be eaten on Easter day to be 
blessed at the church on Easter eve. During the last week of 
Lent the Bolshevik propagandists visited the villages round 
Odessa, as in other districts, and actually forbade the peasants 
to observe their old cherished Easter custom; it tended to keep 
Christianity alive. The clergy were next visited and strictly 
ordered not to go to the churches to bless the Easter feasts of 
the people. This was the beginning of the drastic Bolshevik 
interference with personal religion which so soon developed into 
the present blood-drenched religious persecution. 

“Four days after Easter the Reds broke up the service in 
Odessa Cathedral, which was being conducted by the Arch- 


‘**A considerable impetus in 
the harassment of the Christian population took place soon 
after the arrival of six hundred returning exiled Reds. These 
entered the country at Tornea, and to a man inscribed them- 
selves on their passports as atheist. 

“‘The brutal persecution of the Church increased. After the 
torture and martyrdom of ‘many priests and several bishops, a 
demonstration of protest was made by the Christians of Odessa. 
The Archbishop of Kherson and the Bishop of Nikolaieff took 
part in the procession. I marched with the other demonstrants. 
Two hundred Christian soldiers in uniform presented them- 
selves at the cathedral and requested permission to carry the 


banners. Forty thousand of the faithful assembled. An 
unsuccessful attempt was made by the Reds to wreck the 
solemn march. : 


‘‘As the procession moved down one of the main thorough- 
fares I inquired of a group of sullen Bolshevik sailors from the 
Black Sea Fleet why they no longer uncovered their heads as 
the Archbishop’s procession passed. The answer was given 
with morose rage: ‘We would kill all the clergy in the procession, 
but we do not wish to even soil our hands with the blood of 
such vermin as Christ’s priests.’ 

*‘In many places the persecution of the Church is carried 
out with terrible fury. Outrages and affronts were offered 
to the Christians on every hand. At the women’s hostel at 
Odessa University the ikon was torn down from the wall of the 
common-room amid a wild scene of ribald jesting and jeers, and 
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the ubiquitous Red flag was triumphantly hung over the place 
reserved for the sacred picture. In one part of my chaplaincy 
alone sixty priests were driven from their parishes.” 


The ingenuity of these persecutors excels anything recorded 
of the Inquisition: 


“‘In the monastery near Kotlass all the monks and the prior 
were shot. In Perm, Archbishop Andronik was buried alive. 
This ghastly fate caused such indignation and horror among the 
cowed and terror-stricken peasants that the heroic Vassili, 
Archbishop of Tchernigoff, greatly daring, made the journey 
to Moscow to make representations respecting the tragedy of 
Archbishop Andronik. It was a splendid venture gloriously 
made, but the Archbishop could look for no mercy from the 
. blood-soaked tyrants who have made ‘Freedom of Mind’ a 
byword for the most despotic tyranny the world has ever 
seen. The history of the journey will live in the annals of the 
Russian Church for ever. Archbishop Vassili shared the 
martyrdom of his brother. With his two companions he was 
hacked to pieces. 

“The long list of Christians martyred at the hands of the 
Bolsheviki has grown to a volume of names. The saintly Arch- 
bishop Feofan found death only through an agony of refined 
torture. He was reduced to a dying condition, and then dipt 
through a hole bored in the frozen river and drowned in the 
Kama. Fifty priests were also tortured with every fiendish 
cruelty, and then done to death. 

“When the history of the Bolshevik persecution to eradicate 
Christianity comes to be’ written, the Christian world will 
stand aghast at the crimes committed in the attempt to stamp 
out the love of Christ from the heart of the Russian nation. 

“Clergy are tortured and murdered in hundreds; churches 
desecrated and turned intdé cinema-halls and drinking-saloons; 
the Blessed Sacrament seized, insulted, and ‘stamped under foot. 
It is made a crime for men of the Red army to participate in 
Christian worship; yet in’ England men remain callous and 
indifferent to a movement which glories in murder, coercion, 
and unthinkable persecution for the heinous crime of religious 
conviction. 

*Lenine and Trotzky may well chuckle from within the 
recesses of the polluted Christian churches of the Kremlin as 
they make overtures to a duped world. Is Christianity still a 
living, vital foree in Western Europe? The Red tyrants. of 
Moscow presumably think it can be flicked aside like an old 
glove.” 

Light on this theme from another angle is given by The Con- 
tinent (Chicago), which quotes the substance of a letter written 
by a British staff officer to, his wife and first published in. the 
London Times. The reports, says The Continent, are coming 
from as credible witnesses as told of the crimes in Belgium and 
are of the same sort: 


“The Bolsheviki form about 5 per cent. of the population of 
Russia. The conscripted peasantry is rising against those who 
first captured them with catehwords, and often it deserts the 
army en masse. The Bolsheviki have protected Jewish syna- 
gogs, but they count the Bible a counter-revolutionary book, 
and have declared war on’ Christianity. Churches in towns 
visited by this officer, after the Bolsheviki had been driven 
back, have been found crowded with dead and dying. The 
peasants had been herded there, doors barred, the building fired, 
and the victims left to their fate, many living for days among 
the dead unable to get out. Official photographs sent to London 
show results of horrible mutilation of men and women with 
every form of fiendishness.”’ 





PROHIBITION’S CHRISTMAS-CARD—The new era of 


prohibition is given credit for the ‘‘reduction of need” among 
our poor, evidenced at Christmastime. The Christian Register 
(Boston) refers without naming it to a social center in New 
York which ordinarily distributes two thousand baskets to the 
poor reporting this year only seven hundred persons appearing 
for the dole, and observes: 

“The best part of this Christmas is that it has been a source 
of happiness for the first time in their lives to multitudes of 
families where want, hatefulness, and every evil thing once had 
a wonted place. One needs to learn at first hand in order to 
feel the precious gift to mothers and children in the new order of 


sobriety. Here is a man who is skilful in a trade. For years 
and years it was his weekly habit to drink away his wages with 
others like him, while his household went from one grade to 
another in the descending scale. This authentic case is a 
modern miracle. To-day the family is decently sheltered, well 
clothed, and nourished, and the mother is a new creature. The 
father once grumbled at the interference with his liberty and 
eurst the prying moralist; but his temper is changing, and he 
finds that a drink in the morning before breakfast, once indis- 
pensable to his health and working form, can be foregone without 
dreadful consequences. By another holiday time he will have 
seen, tho he may not admit, the well-nigh complete regeneration 
of his family. And then we believe he will not prattle the silly 
talk that even well-disposed people fall into. He already sees 
in the summary extinction of scores of lives of people in the 
Christmas season, who drank a murderous concoction the 
base of which was wood-alcohol, what ‘good’ whisky by con- 
trast has done in its measured but unfailing way through the 
generations of foolish men. It has slain its tens of thousands.” 





A JAPANESE DEBATE ON CHRISTIANITY 


HRISTIANITY IS DECLARED, ‘“‘too spineless to 
command the attention of a virile people like the Japa- 
nese.” Such a statement appearing in a secular Tokyo 

daily, The Herald of Asia, carries certain weight from the fact 
that politically it is looked upon as a semiofficial organ. The 
Kobe Herald, a paper of more independent standing, looks upon 
the article containing it as furnishing ‘‘food for thought to 
many here, both those within and those without the clerical and 
missionary circles.’"” The Kobe Herald subscribes to the charge 
made by the other paper that 
tianity to materialism that has crippled the Church and ren- 
dered it unable to stay the forces of war and plunder,” but it 
objects to the application of the principle made by The Herald 
of Asia. It resents, for example, this charge made by the Tokyo 
paper against the missionary of to-day in Japan: 


‘it is the subserviency of Chris- 


‘*When the missionaries came back after the Imperial restora- 
tion, and religion was made free, the Japanese weleomed Chris- 
tianity as a source of great power for good. Some of the older 
generation, of fanatical patriotism, did not relish any new 
religion, but the people in general were ready to give it a chance. 
They expected to see it demonstrate its possession of the spirit 
of the first days. And for the first twenty or thirty years of its 
propaganda Christianity was highly respected, tho not formally 
welcomed. But the little opposition the new religion met with 
only helped to prove its sincerity and power in overcoming all 
obstacles. Then came the time of testing, and the new mission- 
aries did not prove so invulnerable as the old. It was but a 
repetition of the old experience that truth thrives more trium- 
phantly under opposition than under the careless smiles of the 
world. When Japanese officialdom began to smile on the new 
religion in order to win the attention of Christendom to treaty 
revision, the Church too easily fell to the bait, and great attempts 
were made to cater to the higher classes, the church leaders 
fawning on officials and even backing them up in their mistakes 
and weaknesses. As soon as the Church began to flirt with 
officialdom it lost the respect of the masses. The principles of 
Christianity sounded like cant on the lips of men and teachers 
who showed a disposition to compromise their convictions; and 
in such easy-going lives there was a smack of insincerity. From 
this time the new religion began to suit its attitude to the whims 
of the higher classes. The missionaries built themselves fine 
houses and lived materially better than some of our high govern- 
ment officials. They did not speak out the truth in regard to our 
sins and blunders as in the old days. The Japanese admire men 
with the courage of their convictions, and in religion above all 
things. The new attitude of compromise with the world had 
the same deteriorating effect on religion in Japan that it had in 
Europe. The new faith is losing its grip on the national mind! 
It is too spineless to command the attention of a virile people 
like the Japanese.”’ 

The Kobe paper asks, first of all, what evidence The Herald of 
Asia can adduce in support of the statement that “‘the Japanese 
welcomed Christianity as a source of power for good,” answering: 


‘‘The records of the pioneers do not bear this out. On the 
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contrary they show that for some years their work had scarcely 
any visible effect, very largely owing to the fact that the authori- 
ties were known to view Christianity with marked disfavor. 
Several years elapsed, indeed, before the Foreign Ministers suc- 
eeeded in inducing the Government to order the removal of 
the antichristian edicts. Nor is the slur at the ‘new mission- 
aries,’ which our Tokyo contemporary indulges in, any more 
correct. The Herald of Asia says that ‘when Japanese official- 
dom began to smile on the new religion in order to win the aiten- 
tion of Christendom to treaty revision, the Church too easily fell 
to the bait, and great attempts were made to cater to the higher 
classes, the church leaders fawning on officials and even backing 
them up in their mistakes and weaknesses.’ The passage 
italicized does not reveal in a very creditable light the Tokyo 
authorities of the time when treaty revision was the burning 
question, as it suggests deliberate insincerity, but we are more 
concerned with the charge against church leaders. Who are 
or were these leaders that are said to have backed officials up 
in their mistakes and weaknesses? Some of them are dead and 
gone, and it is not right that their characters should be aspersed 
at this late day. So far as we are able to recall at the moment 
it was the late Dr. Eby, one of the most sincere, zealous, and 
enthusiastie Christian proselytizers that ever set foot in Japan, 
who was most prominently identified with the movement made 
in the eighties to interest the official and intellectual classes 
here in Christianity; and we venture to assert that he never 
fawned on officials nor compromised with wrong and evil. 
Doubtless the missionaries have been guilty of many mistakes; 
doubtless, too, they have not done all that they might, could, or 
should have done—they themselves would be the first to ac- 
knowledge it—but we do not think it becomes ‘a Japanese 
organ of opinion’ to seek to besmirch them. It may be true that 
the. new faith—new in a sense it is to Japan—is losing its grip 
on the national mind, as The Herald of Asia says, but when 
had it a grip of the mind of the people here? The Herald of 
Asia knows quite well what more than anything else here has 
retarded the progress of Christianity in this country, and in 
common fairness it should have the courage to say so even tho 
it may find itself in consequence frowned upon and perhaps 
execrated by the more conservative and bigoted adherents and 
guardians of Shintoism.” 





RELIGIOUS INTEREST IN THE TREATY 


INISTERS AND CHURCHES of the 
called upon by the Executive Couneil of the Federa- 
tion of Churches “to exert every possible influence 


nation are 


upon the President and Senate to secure the immediate ratifica- 
In this re- 


” 


tion of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
affirmation of its faith in the League, the Council resolved that 
“such reservations only as are necessary to safeguard the 
Constitution of the United States and which shall not require its 
resubmission to the Allies and Germany or hinder in any way 
the full and equal participation of the United States in all activi- 
ties of the League The 
Council’s meeting was held in Baltimore in December. Its 


” 


should be written into the document, 


behest is answered by Dr. Frederick Lynch, editor of The Chris- 
tian Work (New York), who declares that ‘“‘the immediate task to 
which every Christian should set himself is to see that the United 
States immediately comes to some conclusion as to whether it is 
going to stay with the Allies to help rebuild the world or whether 
it is going to leave England and France alone, unaided of us, 
to assume the great burden we helped to make.’’ He goes on: 
“‘It is not Christian to keep a suffering world in such suspense. 
We believe the only Christian course is to stand by Great 
Britain and France in the rebuilding of the world order as en- 
thusiastically as we helped them tear down the old. We can not 
believe that our duty ended with the destruction of the old. 
We can not believe it is Christian for a nation to desire to live 
in isolation in a world suffering as is this world any more than it 
is Christian for a man to seek isolation in a town swept with con- 
tagious disease or pestilence. We believe that cooperation is the 
only Christian word in a world that has become a family, a world 
where Vienna is as near to New York as it is to Siberia. We 
believe that isolation, thought of self alone, is as unchristian in a 
nation asin a man. But be this so or not, it is unchristian to 
keep a torn, perplexed world in suspense about our purpose. 


“Tt is practically certain that the United States will join 
the League, even if she does ’so with many invalidating reserva- 
tions. Indeed, when it comes to the final issue she will have to 
do so to protect herself. All the nations of Europe are joining 
it and it is quite obvious to any one who really knows the British 
temper as it at present exists that she will favor the entrance of 
Germany at the earliest possible date. Already this date is 
being talked of in Europe. It all depends upon Germany. A 
Germany really bent on achieving democracy will soon be rec- 
ognized by the European nations. This will mean all Europe 
in the League and the United States out. But the League will 
necessarily carry reciprocal tariffs with it. Just as the states 
within our nation enjoy many relationships with each other 
that an outside state, say one in Central America, would not 
enjoy with any of them, so the states within the League will 
enjoy mutual and reciprocal, more familiar relationships than 
“an any state outside of it experience. This has already been 
pointed out to our Senate by many great business men. What 
is altogether likely is that the nations of Europe in a League 
would make free trade among themselves, but put a high tariff 
on all imports from the United States or any nation that refuses 
to become a member of the League. Already there are rumblings 
from Europe to the effect that if the United States refuses to 
bear her share of the world’s responsibilities she must not expect 
to reap rewards similar to those shafted by the nations who are 
doing the world’s work, keeping its peace and order, bearing its 
burdens. So we are sure to enter the League. But it may be 
with many reservations.” 

The ‘Christian task,’’ according to Dr. Lynch, is ‘‘to take 
the best League we can get and immediately set to. work to do 
two things; first, improve it in every way possible. Had we 
accepted the Covenant as it came from Paris as: did the other 
nations, we could have, in company with Christians of all lands, 


set about amending it at once to perfect it.’ - He continues: 


“This is what our European brethren wished to do. They 
were not satisfied with it as created} ‘They thought of it as a 
beginning. They wished to perfect;it more and more: They 


had planned to do this. Only, havifg a keener sense of obliga- 
tion to a suffering world than we have, and seeing, as our Senate 
has never seen, how necessary it wag to get a settled peace with 
machinery capable of enforcing it: and constricting society 
upon it, they took the Covenant as‘it was, seeing how even in 
that form it marked a new era in €hristian history, and said, 
‘Together we will all perfect it.’ We have not beer willing to 
sink national pride enough to do that and have insisted on mak- 
ing our own amendments. - But when we do get it, with our own 
amendments, then it is the duty of us Christians to begin to 
study it, to improve it always toward the Christian interna- 
tional ideal, to see that the United States assumes her full share 
of the world’s government. and’ alsozhas opportunity to exercise 
her full power in all international ;decisions and in enforcing 
justice and order, (We say this be¢ause we confidently believe 
that power will always be used for the Christian ideal as it was 
in Europe.)” . 

Another task confronts the Christians of the nation according 
to Dr. Lynch, which is ‘the infusion of the Christian spirit into 
the League machinery.” No perfect the 
chinery, he predicts, it will fai! if it is not permeated with the 


matter how ma- 


Christian spirit and operated by unselfish people and unselfish 
governments. No one, he adds, has put this better than Dr. 
Sidney L. Gulick: 

“The League of Nations, like bvery other instrument of 
society, is not something that will run itself—an automatic 
machine that will infallibly turn ouf justice and fair dealing be- 
tween nations. It will work only in proportion as the spirit of 
good will and the passion of justice dominates the principal 
nations that control it. It may be used by selfish men and 
nations for selfish ends. In that case it will prove to be a mighty 
engine of tyranny that will breed ill will through injustice and 
in the end be the cause of fresh intrigues, and it may be of another 
world-war. The success of the League of Nations for the decades 
ahead will depend on the success with which the international 
view-point, the sense of justice, and the desire for fair play are 
cultivated among the nations. If they become the dominant 
force in international politics, the League will succeed. If they 
are ignored, if they fail to grip the life of the people, in their 
place, national and racial ambitions, passions, and prejudices 
dominate, then the League will fail and the world will again be 
overwhelmed with tragedy.” 
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Ask for the 
Vacuum Cleaner 
with that Lever 





feELECTRIC 
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wo of the many 
distinguishing features o rf 
the Electric Sweeper -Vac 


1. THE MOTOR DRIVEN BRUSH 


operated electrically at the proper speed to remove 
every speck of threads, lint and hair and vibrate the 
nap without injury to the rug. 


2. THE SWEEPER-VAC COMBINES 


TWO CLEANERS 
IN ONE 


either the plain suction type or the Motor Driven Brush 
type. 
ES, THERE THEY BOTH ARE IN THE 
ONE SWEEPER-VAC. Choose whichever 


you wish. One turn of that lever gives it to you. 


If you are in doubt which of the two recognized 
types of Vacuum Cleaner you ought to have this 
doubt may be dispelled at once, for the ELEC- 
TRIC SWEEPER-VAC combines both types,— 


either one instantly at your command. 
For a Vacuum Cleaner THERE IS @4NOTHER STEP 


BEYOND even good construction and efficiency before 
it can fully please the housewife. 
It must be LIGHT AND EASY TO OPERATE AND 


FREE as possible from need of the “trouble-man,” 
I 


so that the housewife can feel AT REST WHILE 
SHE WORKS. 

This is the ELECTRIC SWEEPER-VAC way. 

IF YOU COULD SEE how we make the Sweeper-Vac 


and watch our rigid three-fold inspection of every 
cleaner, we believe you would buy it even if it did not 
have its score or more of unusual features. 












WITH MOTOR DRIVEN - BRUSH 


Ask for our most elaborate book ever written on Vacuum Cleaners. It’s free! 


PNEUVAC COMPANY, Department 6, Worcester, Mass. 
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INDUSTRIAL, 


> 4Months 
Later 


A Fuller-Built Landmark 
For Ford Motor Company 


HEN the Ford Motor Company needed increased 

facilities and needed them badly they turned to Fuller. 
The result was a six story built-to-order factory 842 feet long 
and 164 feet wide in 117 working days. 


Six other contracts from the Ford Company followed the 
completion of this building. 


Experienced men from any of our offices will be glad to con- 
sult with architects and owners on any contemplated building 


— — — work. 


Finished and Accepted Augustl 


George A.Fuller Company 
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Boston Baltimore Detroit 
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HRISTMAS is over, but its spirit 
should live on into the new year if it 
worth anything. This poem by a 
soldier wounded in the Argonne drive and 
not yet recovered shows that the feeling 
of good will to men is needed the year 
round. We find it in a church publica- 
tion in the soldier’s home town of Mont- 
clair, N. J.: 


is 


CHRISTMASTIDE — 1919 


By JAMES WARREN BEEBE 


Borne in on bleak December winds, borne in 
‘mid gusts of snow, 
Christmastide comes round once more to set 


our hearts aglow. 

The songs of little children carol gaily through 
the hall, 

The family group, the open fires, love watching 
over all. 


For ycu the war is over, for you the war is done, 

New hopes, new joys, surround you with each 
succeeding sun. 

Before you lies the future, 

Suecesses won through battles lost, 
year's golden days. 


a rosy glorious haze; 
in the past 


For us a war is started, for us a war's begun, 

4 conflict far more terrible than any waged by 
Hun, 

Combating pain 

fear with faith, 

fight and fight 

threatening wraith. 


with cheerfulness, combating 


We to conquer despair’s dark 


We are but toys of Fortune; we are but pawns of 

chance ; 

bodies wrecked 

fields of France. 

Yet now, with smiling faces, we 
day, 

When, done with splints and crutches, homeward 


Our and broken on the battle- 


wait that blessed 


we wend our way. 


Borne in on bleak December winds, borne in“ mid 
gusts of snow, 

Christmastide comes round again to set our 
hearts aglow. 

Patient we lie, until the day will come for our 
release, 

Contented have 


Christmas peace. 


to done our part to bring you 


Not only in Australia but in all coun- 
tries from which brave men went forth to 
fight there are many readers to whom this 
after-war poem in the Sydney Bulletin 
will make especial appeal. The reader 
will, of course, remember that in the south- 
ern hemisphere the seasons are reversed 
and there spring comes in our autumn. 


AFTER WAR 
By NINA MURDOCH 


I can not bear these first spring days! 
The dreaming wonder of the air; 

The green mist dropping on the grass; 
The golden-dappled shadow there 

That with the branches shifts and sways; 

The madrigals of birds that pass! 


For then IT hear the small white gate 
Flung wide and creaking as of old. 
His step swings down the garden ways 
To whistled tune or carol trolled. 

A silence falls. I sit and wait. 


I can not bear these first spring days! 
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A distinctive impression of a night vigil 
with all the accompanying beauty is given 
in “Stars” inthe London Monthiy Chapbook. 


STARS 


By W. J. TURNER 

When all the world stands heaped in silent hills 

About the dying Sun I hear the stars 

Start singing; as soldiers sing in far-off wars 

When each man’s thought the distant homeland 
fills. 

I watch their breathing draw as the nightingale 
trills 

Into their skyey country, and the. gleam 

Of their strange gaze bending o’er me that dream 

Among the trees, shines in earth's distant rills. 

There IL sing faint among the ferns and 
grass 

Of some far land that has been lost to them 

Under the somber boughs those wanderers pale, 

Imaged like flowers dropping in streams that pass, 

The dark earth's quivering rivers nightlong x: 

Till from the world like ghosts at dawn they s.wil. 


songs 


In the same stimulating magazine 
of poetry appears a sonnet on a subject 
that has fascinated so many writers both 
in prose and in verse. 


ON SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS 
By T. STURGE Moore 
Whether his loves were many or but two?— 


Whether his heart grew strong or bled to waste?— 
Whether he toyed with thought as idlers do 

Or some unseasoned lines betray his haste?— 
We enter here as to an empty house; 

As pale folk, from a far-off clime and uate, 
Peep into pictured halls where the carouse 

Of mummied kings once mocked their certain fate. 
We gaze at only guess 

How he read what we read: not bloom to fruit 
Meal to moth’s wing, sight to blind eye is less 
Recoverable! Time treads life underfoot: 
These dead black words can warm us but as coal; 
Once, forest leaves, they murmured round his soul, 


signs he saw, but 


A simple and genuine song that almost 
sings itself in the reading is contributed to 
the London Athenwum, 


SONG 


By CHARLOTTE Mew 


Love Love to-day, my dear, 
Love is not always here; 
Wise maids know how soon grows sere 

The greenest leaf of spring. 

But no man knoweth 

Whither it goeth 

When the wind bloweth 

So frail a thing. 


Love Love, my dear, to-day, 
If the ship's in the bay, 
If the bird has come your way 
That sings on summer trees: 
When his song faileth 
And the ship saileth 
No voice availeth 
To call back these. 


In this London weekly we have also a 
vivid bit of landscape study in the follow- 
ing stanzas: 


WOOTTON HILL IN WINTER 
By Syitvr1a LYN 


Crouching before the bitter North, 
As if in anger driven forth, 

A caravan against the sky, 

The trees along the hill go by— 


Tall hooded pine and muffled fir, 
Larches clad in gossamer, 








Oaks that mighty burdens bear, 
Thorns that limping dwarfs appear— 


A refuge do they find at last, 

And all their terrors from them cast, 

And straighten their strong backs, and sigh. 
And stand upright against the sky. 


So do they move again, again, 

Like an old song with a refrain, 

Like water curling round a stone, 

Or like my thoughts when I'm alone. 


The quest of beauty’ an impulse through 
the years to all artists whatever the 
medium they work in, is brought before 
us again in The Sonnet (Williamsport, Pa.). 


DISTRACTION 
By BERNICE LesBIA KENYON 


Oh, that you ever wakened me from sleep! 
1 would go back to dreaming as before, 
When my closed eyes saw not how beauty wore 
Yourself for her own semblance. I would keep 
My own calm thoughts, that lived and brooded 
deep 
On undiscovered wonders—all the lore 
Of darkest wisdom. But to-day no more! 
Now you alone can make me laugh or weep. 
To-day you are fleet joy, to lead astray 
My thoughts that can not follow you in flight 
To-morrow I shall find you different, 
Demure—remote—such is your changing way 
But always you are beauty, whose clear sight 
Makes me pursue you in my discontent. 


The same theme inspires lines in the 
London New Witness, which at once eom- 
pare and contrast with the foregoing: 

BEAUTY 

By WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 
I sought for Beauty in forgetfulness 
Of the harsh days, the mean and bitter hours, 
The eyes wherein a shrinking spirit cowers, 
The broken hearts, the forms of drab distress; 
I sought her in strange books where legends press 
In rich profusion, in the scent of flowers, 
Bird-song and starlight, wooing the high powers 
For sense and certainty of her caress. 


I found her not. Immortally diffused, 

No bloom or light or sound can prison her, 

No drug of legend make her wholly mine; 

She haunts the ruined hours, the lives abused, 
Distils her silence in the city’s stir, 

And pours out sorrow as a golden wine. 


A backward look at paths trod in other 
days is pleasingly given in the New York 
in verses that follow: 

THE OLD ROAD 


ROONEY 





Sun 


By JOHN JEROME 


Give me the old road still, 
I am tired of the garish city street, 
Where wealth and fashion and folly meet. 
Give me the old road still! 


Give me the old road still. 
I have travel’d far the world's broad ways 
Since the golden dawn of my morning days. 
Give me the old road still! 


Give me the old road still, 
With its zigzag fence and its chestnut trees, 
And its springtine mud to the horse's knees 
Give me the old road still! 


Give me the old road still. 
It is dusty and narrow—a country lane 
Yet it winds me back to my youth again 
Give me the old road still! 


Give me the old road still. 
it has no secrets of fortune’s lore— 
But, oh, it passes my mother’s door— 
Give me the old road still! 
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RECONSTRUCTION ~ PROBLEMS 


«“ NATIONS IN REBIRTH”—a series of articles prepared for THE LITERARY DIGEST and 
especially designed for School Use 
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Eprror1aL Note.—In the Educational Department of Tue Literary DiceEst the claims of various nations in the new ene 


of states are presented as the representatives of the self-same nations set them down. 





MACEDONIA 


HAT MACEDONIA WANTS—The Macedonians de- 
sire to have Macedonia constituted into ‘“‘a free 
and inderendent state under the protection of one 
of the least inierésted Great Powers.”’ This is the only safe 


Macedonia among its neighbors with great contempt for the 
principle of self-determination of nations. 

‘We protest strongly against the partition of our country 
and declare that we will not accept any solution of the destiny 
of our country unless the Macedonian people have been freely 
















































and rational solution of the Macedonian question, we read  ¢onsulted. 
in L’Indépendance Macédonienne, a magazine published at ‘The solution demanded by the Macedonian people is the 
Lausanne in the interest establishment of Mace- 
of Macedonian claims. Wo Belgrade — donia as an independent 
aie Setion ‘tet or~, BU state, organized after the 
Sue a 80 ution mM 20: OLD SERBIA ! ag 4 LZ mt model of Switzerland, and 
cord with the principles of ‘— j :, - 4 under the protection of a 
the Allied and Associated Prisrend “" = \"~" } Kamanova *. “NY on 2 disinterested Power. 
: ° - . eee fj ‘6 ETS ee on 
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‘ ig Yeace Confer- 
Macedonia would “cease to | ~ v donia the Peace Confer 
a , oa. , { ham, ae ence ineurs the heavy 
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but would form ‘‘a con- C D ~O 7 \ Balkans. 
necting link between them -rilip J @ mir-Hissar ~o THRACE **Having suffered Turk- 
AN -Hiss: Sas — y ve 
for the establishment of a a \ yy Dedeagatch, ish ty a through five 
\ : Monastir ves no centuries, having passed 
real, permanent, and pros- = P» successively since 1912 
perous Balkan Federa- Ostrgvo \ ili palate under the abominable yoke 
tion.”” The General Coun- WY {| if | of the Greek, the Bulgari- 
ceil of Macedonian Societies KS ) an, and the Serbian gov- 
: ae ; Fi J ernments the Macedonian 
in Switzerland made a a 4N . pees. 
é if at oe people is unwilling to sup- 
Nees « »¢ > - ai ° 
special appeal to the \% yer port the life of martyrdom 
-,* . os i . 
Britisn Parliament and to i f- Serfidje which the Peace Confer- 
° e4e | rou § : ; 
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: “ee —— Oe peal“ elguslionsaiijiens” Badan. independence of Mace- 
ollows: i aie + wacneetinen 
MACEDONIA—“APPLE OF DISCORD" AMONG THE BALKAN sTaTes, 40n/a by all the means in 


“The present condition 
of Macedoniais worse than ever before. We Macedonian Bul- 
garians, Turks, Jews, Kutzo-Vlachs, and Albanians, who form 
nearly 90 per cent. of the entire population in that unhappy 
country, are being condemned to endure a rule which aims at 
our complete denationalization and extinction. All our churches, 
schools, and national institutions have been closed or appropri- 
ated by the Serbian and Greek authorities. All our priests, 
teachers, and more prominent countrymen have been forced to 
emigrate, imprisoned, or killed. Our language has been pro- 
scribed under severe penalty, and our books banned or destroyed. 

“The Peace Conference, heedless of our constant appeals and 
the fatal lessons of the past, is making an attempt to solve our 
question by resorting to the old nethods of palliatives and ampu- 
tation. In view of these sad facts, we, the Macedonians, still 
firmly believe that the Great Powers of the Entente in general, 
and England in particular, would not employ the cruel devices 
of the old European diplomacy, which drove us to prefer an end 
with horrors to horrors without end, but would see to it that 
we, too, be accorded the right to decide our own future form 
of government, which has already been accorded to peoples 
who have manifested far less political and national self-con- 
sciousness. Our revolutionary struggle for freedom is a long 
one, our history a veritable martyrology.” 

DISAPPOINTMENT IN THE PEACE CONFERENCE — 
That the Macedonians were bitterly disappointed in the action 
of the Peace Conference is evidenced in a public protest issued 
through the press by a group of Macedonian students at Geneva 
which La Tribune of that city publishes as follows: 

“The Macedonian people, as many other opprest nations, 
expected that the Peace Conference would effect the libera- 
tion of their country. But this hope is blasted. According 


to the treaty with Bulgaria the Peace Conference divides 


our power.” 


A GLANCE AT MACEDONIA’S HISTORY—The accompany- 
ing map shows Macedonia is surrounded by Thrace, Bulgaria, 
Albania, and Greece, wjth a section bordered by the 
Aigean Sea. In olden days, as L’Indépendance Macédonienne 
points out, Macedonia was a great kingdom, the 
eastern Europe and the most powerful and most flourishing after 
Rome and Carthage. The name Macedonia comes from a Traco- 
the Macednes, which settled in the little basin of 
This river is known 


Serbia, 


greatest in 


Illyrian tribe, 
the River Astree at an epoch very remote. 
to-day as the Bystritza, and on its shores some famous fights 
took place during the world-war. In the Middle Ages the great 
migration of races completely transformed the ethnical aspect 
of Macedonia. From the time of its conquest by the Turks, 
Macedonia was exposed to all invasions, all wars, all massacres, 
and all pillaging. The Macedonians not only suffered from 
Turkish oppression, which in the end revolted all Europe, but 
was the victim of the antagonisms that existed among the divers 
Balkan states. From the time of the political formation of the 
Balkan Peninsula, are told, these states have been engaged 
in homicidal conflict, for which Macedonia has had to pay the 


we 


penalty. 

REAL CAUSE OF BALKAN WARS—Ever since 1878 Mace- 
donia has been the real cause of Balkan Wars, according to Mr. 
Constantine Stephanove, Secretary-General Macedonian Coun- 
cil for Switzerland, and Macedonia’s struggle for freedom and 
human rights is perhaps the most conspicuous one in recent 
history. In the matter of the cession of Strumitsa to Jugo- 

(Continued on page 112) 
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UT through the door of the FAIR- 

BANKS Warehouse slides the trolley- 
crane with its load. A powerful machine is 
onits way to take its place in America’s pro- 
duction chain. Of its performance there is 
no doubt. It bears the “FAIRBANKS O. K.”’ 
—a mark of distinction recognized wher- 
ever good tools are used. 


Mechanical goods of every description 
—gas engines, pumps, trucks, scales, 
power transmission, factory supplies— 
stand in each of the 22 FAIRBANKS Branch 
Houses ready to serve the nation’s indus- 


How FAIRBANKS Serves 






tries. Prompt shipments—usually for your 
entire order, —are apart of FAIRBANKS 
service. 


Your every mechanical want—a dozen 
shovels or a radial drill, a piece of shaft- 
ing or a factory complete, can be sup- 
plied under “FAIRBANKS O.K.’’—a guar- 
antee that stakes on your satisfaction a na- 
tional reputation for fair dealing. 


For anything you need in mechanical 
equipment and supplies, call the nearest 
FAIRBANKS Branch House to serve you. 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY, -Administrative Offices, NEW YORK 
Branch Houses 


Albany Bridgeport Hartford 
Baltimore Buffalo Newark 
Birmingham Chicago New Orleans 
Boston Detroit New York 


Havana, Cuba 


London, England 


Birmingham, England 


Paterson Rochester Syracuse 
Philadelphia Scranton Utica 
Pittsburgh St. Louis Washington 


Providence 


Glasgow, Scotland Paris, France 
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GERMAN PIG-IRON PRODUCTION FALLS 


(Financial America) 

C. E. Herring, at Brussels, has forwarded the following, giving 
the monthly production of pig-iron im Germany during the last 
three years, the figures for 1919 showing the decrease resulting 
from the loss of Alsace-Lorraine: 








1917 1918 1919 
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Total nine months. ... 10,081,407 4,717,923 
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FRANCE’S COAL CONSUMPTION 1913-18 
(Nautical Gazette) 
The following table gives details of France’s coal-consump- 
tion during the six-year period 1913-18: 








Total 
Year Output Imports Consumption 
- ——In Thousands of Tons - 
22.566 


62.916 
a, 





11,937 
19,983 








21,473 20.961 

26,702 17,295 43, 
Mec cacdennier nat eeeers 24,550 16,719 41,269 
BRITAIN’S COAL OUTPUT UNDER SEVEN-HOUR LAW 





(Nautical Gazette) 

In a recent statement in the House of Commons, Sir Auckland 
Geddes said that the coal output of the United Kingdom in the 
year ending September 30 last amounted to 226,898,000 tons. 
By quarters, the production fluctuated as follows: 

Number of 
Miners 


Quarter Ending Employed Tons Mined 





MD 5 on -s-0 6 6 6.0.094.08 vile sive ms 996,000 

March 31, 1919.. a ae eet 1,106,000 

I, SS, chalk. 2 s din cc's pinls om + 1,141,000 ; 
ge OD, eee eerie 1,147,000 52 568, 000 


The seven-hour day for miners went into effect on July 16 
last. In the quarter ending June 30 the average production 
per man employed amounted to 51.61 tons. During the last 
quarter, however, when the seven-hour law was in effect, the 
output fell to 45.83 tons per person employed, or a decline of 
11.3 per cent. as compared with the preceding quarter. This 
falling off was greater than was estimated by the Coal Commission. 





OIL INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES 
(Magazine of Wall Street) 
CAPITALIZATION OF OIL COMPANIES OF $100,000 OR OVER 
$419,746,000 


840,219,000 
430,480,600 
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The position of the United States among the oil-consuming 
countries of the world is shown below, which indicates that this 
country uses over four-sevenths of the world’s consumption. 


WORLD CONSUMPTION BY BARRELS (ESTIMATED) 
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COTTON PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Cetton ginned prior to December 13, the Census Bureau 
announcec December 20, amounted to 9,402,520 running bales, 
including 103,926 round bales, 27,906 bales of American- 
Egyptian, and 6,42¢ hales of Sea Island. 

Ginning to December 13 last year was 
ineluding 130,984 round bales, 13,098 bales of 
tian, and 31,238 bales of Sea Island. 

Ginnings by States this year follow: 

Alabama, 658,221 bales; Arizona, 40,846; 
California, 33,577; Florida, 16,643; Georgia, 1,608,364; Loui- 
siana, 281,049; Mississippi, 777,621; Missouri, 44,130; North 
Carolina, 755,515; Oklahoma, 683,825; South Carolina, 1,369,- 
414; Tennessee, 219,598; Texas, 2,232,135; Virginia, 19,653; 
all other States, 3,526. 

Ginnings of Sea Island by States: 

Florida, 2,793 bales; Georgia, 635; 


10,281,139 bales, 
American-Egy p- 


Arkansas, 658,403; 


South Carolina, 3,001. 





FrUEL-OIL USED IN TRANSPORTATION 
(Magazine of Wall Street) 


The eoal strike has served to show the advantage to railroads 
of using fuel-oil, which is mostly obtained through mechanical 
processes, in place of coal. The labor costs of oil are a ne gli- 
gible factor in the final price. Higher efficiency is deriyed 
from the use of fuel-oil, and many railroads, recognizing this 
fact, are substituting the oil-burning apparatus in their motive 
power. 

Among the railroads now using fuel-oil over the entire or con- 
siderable portions of their lines are: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad. 

Southern Pacific Railroad. 

Kansas City Southern Railroad. 

Northwestern & Pacific Railroad. 

Western Pacifie Railroad. 

Florida, East Coast Railroad. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, 

Great Northern Railroad. 

Oregon Short Line Railroad. 

Texas & Pacifie Railroad. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincey Railroad. 

Chicago & Northwestern Railroad. 

El Paso Southwestern System. 

Delaware & Hudson Railroad (Adirondack Division). 
New York Central Railroad (Adirondack Division). 
Oregon-Washington Navigation Companies. 

Texas Railways. 





CONDENSED AND EVAPORATED MILK 
IN JAPAN 


(United States Department of Agriculture—Bureau of Markets) 


AMERICAN 


At present Japanese condensed milk has a large share in the 
domestic market, but some American goods have still a secure 
position because their superior quality is appreciated by the 
consumers. The American brands of condensed milk are 
quoted by jobbers at 26 and 27 yen ($13.16 and $13.66*) per 
ease, while the Japanese-made are somewhat lower, being 
quoted at 22 yen ($11.14*) per case. 

Exports from the United States—The great increase in the 
exportation of condensed and evaporated milk from the United 
States to Japan during the war-period is well shown in the 
following statistics: 


EXPORTS OF CONDENSED AND EVAPORATED MILK FROM = 4 NITED STATES 





















TO JAPAN FOR THE FISCAL YEARS 1914— 
+ r | - 
Year Pounds Value || Year Pounds Value 
iy cai eee | | 
ROEG?. <6 0+ sae 259,390 1917 $472, 271 
ee. eS 1918 904,287 
| a ee 4.749. 560 1919 546, 240 











It will be noted from the above table that our exports of con- 
densed milk to Japan took a sudden jump during the first year 
of the war; the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915. Since that 
time there has been a steady increase with the exception of the 
year 1917, during which period the exports fell off slightly. 


* Conversion made at rate of exchange prevailing on October 18, when 
1 yen = $0.50625. 
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——fn Enviable i. 


Already Won 


Hundreds of Cleveland Sixes, within the past six months, have 
undergone long, grueling, cross country drives, with honor. 
They have aay over great hill drives and Jong mountain 
climbs, ploughed through mud and washouts and desert sand 
where other cars stall and stop. 

We want you to get acquainted with the 
Cleveland Six. We want you to know what 
acar itis. We want you to realize, to con- 
vince yourself, before you order a new car, 
what unusual value in power, comfort, 
beauty and economy this car offers. 


Its power and endurance have already 
won the Cleveland an enviable reputation. 
It is an extraordinary car of pick up, speed 
and comfort, compact in its design and 
construction, yet roomy, and unusually 
economical in cost of operation. 


A leading automobile distributing house 
in every principal city is now showing the 
Cleveland Six. You will feel rewarded for 
seeing the car and finding out all about it 
at once. 


This is not surprising, for skill and 
sincerity are built into this car by men 
who have contributed their genius to the 
building up of one of America’s finest 
quality cars. 

MODELS AND PRICES 


Touring Car (Five Passenger) $1385 Roadster (Three Passenger) $1385 
Sedan (Five Passenger) $2195 Coupe (Four Passenger) $2195 


(All Prices F. O, B. Factory) 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department, 5 Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. Cable Address, “CLEVE-AUTO” 
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R. WILLIAM OSLER, the Canadian-American-English- 
man, who died in London on December 29, in the fulness 
of years and honors, stirred the world to instant atten- 

tion when, in 1905, he gave his great authority to the statement 
that a man’s best work is done while he is under forty, and 
that he might be chloroformed at sixty to the general benefit 
of society. He was fifty-six at the time, past seventy when he 
died, and “in refutation of the proposition that his words seemed 
to indorse,”’ as numerous newspapers join the New York World 
in pointing out, “the Doctor proceeded to perform within the 


last ten years of his life his 


DR. OSLER’S REFUTATION OF HIMSELF 


longer now and the man of sixty will tell you that he did not 
know how to live until he was thirty and did not learn how to 
think until he was forty. H 

If three-quarters of the commanding Sate in the world to- 
day are not past sixty the average of their ages is past it. 


Douglas Southall Freeman, editor of the Richmond News 
Leader, deals at length, in the course of: an unusually intimate 
and sympathetic account of the life of Dr. Osler, with the inci- 
dent which gave him public prominence,jresulted in the coinage 
of the verb to “Oslerize,” and added considerably to the gaiety 
Mr. 


of nations. Freeman 





crowning works of useful- 





ness.”” Bornat Tecumseh, 
Canada, in 1849, Dr. Osler 
when he 
achieved fame. His father, 
the Rey. F. L. Osler, was 
ninety, 


was past forty 


still preaching at 
and his mother died in the 
full possession of all her 
faculties in 1908, at the age 
of 102. 
that the great physician’s 


It has been said 


advocacy of chloroform for 
men over sixty was intended 
to be taken 
humorously, in the nature 


less 


more or 








of. a bon mot, as it were, to 
lighten the seriousness of 
his parting from Johns 
Hopkins University, where 
attained interna- 
eminence. Never- 


stuek to his 


he had 
tional 
theless, he 
found he 


guns when he 

had stirred up a _ world- 

wide storm of contradic- Dr. William Osler, shown above at 
tion, finishing his most 


complete explanation and 





apology with the statement 





AT WHICH AGE WAS HE WORTH MORE TO THE 
two stages of his career, became famous 
overnight because of his statement that a man did his most important work 
before forty, and might almost as well be chloroformed after sixty; but those 
who disagree with him point to his own late achievements asa convincing reply. 


was at Johns Hopkins when, 
as he says, ‘‘ Dr. Osler made 
theispeech which sensation- 
lovers warped into a de- 
mand for euthanasia, and 
I have felt it a duty to one 
of the kindest and gentlest 
of ;men to try to correct 
the cruel injustice done him 
in '1905.” 
full 


account of a 


To quote this 
and ~~ authoritative 
much-vexed 


incident: 


It was on February 22, 
1905, that Dr. Osler was 
brought in a most unpleas- 
ant way to a notoriety he 
had always shunned as he 
never shunned communi- 
eable disease. The occasion 
was the delivery by him of 
the “‘Commeneement Day 
Address”’ at Johns Hopkins 

an address in which he 
was alleged to have urged 
that men of sixty should be 
chloroformed beeause their 
usefulness was ended. As 
a matter of fact, Osler said 
nothing of the kind. He 
was stressing the impor- 
tance of the work done by 


WORLD? 








that ‘“‘the discussion which 

followed my remarks has not changed but has rather strength- 
ened my belief that the real work of life is done before the 
fortieth year, and that after the sixtieth year it would be best 
for the world and best for themselves if men rested from their 
labors.” Time, however, in his case, came to take the edge 
off his opinion, as the New York Sun relates: 


The last ten years of the life of Sir William Osler were a suffi- 
cient refutation of his theory that men above sixty were rela- 
tively useless. In that deeade, besides performing his im- 
portant duties as regius professor of medicine at Oxford Uni- 
versity, Dr. Osler edited **A System of Medicine,” wrote ‘‘A 
Way of Life,” and served as president for short terms of the 
Bibliographical Society and the Classical Association. 

If William Osler had died at forty, the age when he once said 
men ended the period of effective work, it is likely that the 
world would never have heard of him. His career up to that 
time had included only professorships at McGill and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. It was at forty that he began his 
fifteen years at Johns Hopkins and the period of usefulness 
which lasted until his death thirty years later. 

Dr. Osler’s peculiar opinions about the phases of human use- 
fulness may have been influenced by the ideas generally enter- 
tained in his boyhood. In 1860 a man of forty was middle-aged, 
a man of sixty old. Our Civil War heroes, world figures at forty 
or less, were examples of this. Those days are over. Men live 





students during the years 
immediately following graduation. He argued that the period 
from twenty-five to forty was that in which a career was made. 
He went on: 

“T have two fixt ideas well known .to my friends, harmless 
obsessions with which | sometimes bore them, but which have a 
direct bearing on this important problem. The first is the ecom- 
parative uselessness of men above forty years of age. This 
may seem shocking, and yet read aright the world history bears 
out the statement. Take the sum of human achievement in 
action, in science, in art, in literature—subtract the work of the 
men above forty, and while we should miss great treasures, even 
priceless treasures, we would practically be where we are to-day. 
It is difficult to name a great and far-reaching conquest of the 
mind which has not been given to the world by a man on whose 
back the sun was still shining. The effective, moving, vitalizing 
work of the world is done between the ages of twenty-five and 
forty—these fifteen golden years of plenty, the anabolic or con- 
structive period, in which there is always a balance in the mental 
bank and the credit is still good... 4... 

**My second fixt idea is the uselessness of men above sixty 
years of age, and the inealeulable benefit.it-would be in com- 
mercial, political, and in professional life if, as a matter of course, 
men stopt work at this age. In his ‘Bianthanatos,’ Donne tells 
us that by the laws of certain wise states sexagenarii were pre- 
cipitated from a bridge, and in Rome men of that age were not 
admitted to the suffrage and they were called Depontani because 
the way to the senate was per pontem, and they from age were 


























Optical glass, as taken 
am cruc’ ible, ready for 
shaping and grinding 


The End of a Foreign Monopoly 


Optical glass assumed, over night, a new and terrible importance, when the 
world went to war with Germany. For the world, so far as it knew, was 
largely dependent on Germany forthe higher grades, dependent on an enemy for 
the very eyes of fleets and armies—periscopes, aeroplane camera-lenses, search- 
lights, field glasses, range-finders. And optical glass cannot be made over night. 
Events have shown its immeasurable value in 


wartime. And it will prove no less a factor in 
the arts of peace. 


But it so happened that a favorite dream of our 
founders was of emancipation from foreign 
control of raw material; and for some years 














we had been quietly experimenting. When 
war came, we were ready—and ready not 
merely with methods and formule, but with a 
modern and complete glass plant—the first in 
America for making optical glass on a com- 
mercial scale. 


For with our own optical glass to work with, 
developing various types as required, we can 
carry forward faster and more surely those 
refinements of lens and instrument making 
which to science mean knowledge, and to 
humanity a richer, safer life. 


Write for literature on any optical product in which you are interested 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY... 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Makers of Eyeglass and Spectacle Lenses, Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Balopticons, 
Binoculars and Engineering and other Optical Instruments. 
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quickly, surely, and economical- 
ly—forms the solid basis of — 
MACK supremacy. 
Supremacy in power— suprem- 
acy in structural strength—su- 
| premacy in the ability to stand 
| the hard knocks of hard work 
» —these explain why over half of 
MACK orders are re-orders. 
Capacities 1% to 7% tons—trailers to 
15 afin Ga power devices for 
loading and unloading. 
Catalogue and full information on 
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not permitted to come thither. In that charming novel, ‘The 
Fixed Period,’ Anthony Trollope discusses the practical ad- 
vantages in modern life of a return to this ancient usage, and the 
plot hinges upon the admirable scheme of a college into which at 
sixty men retired for a year of contemplation before a peaceful 
departure by chloroform. That incalculable benefits might 
follow such a scheme is apparent to any one who, like myself, is 
nearing the limit, and who has made a careful study of the 
ealamities which may befall men during the seventh and eighth 
deeades.”’ 

The personal reference in the last sentence provoked a laugh 
and the whole was accepted as it was meant—a pleasantry to 
lighten what Osler considered a sad oceasion, in that it marked 
his last public appearance at Johns Hopkins. If any one haa 
challenged language that was not reasonably. subject to two 
interpretations, one would have reflected instantly that Osler’s 
own virility and his confidence in those of his colleagues who were 
already over sixty were ample denial of any argument for eu- 
thanasia. But sensation lovers telegraphed a garbled account 
of the address all over the country and brought down upon 
the head of one of the kindest, gentlest, and most merciful of men 
a storm of vindictive and, in some instances, of indecent abuse. 
Anonymous letters threatened his life. Il-informed clerics 
pronounced anathemas upon him. The whole affair was a great 
distress to Osler’s friends, and was especially outraging because 
it was a known fact that with none was Osler more sympathetic 
and for none did he fight harder than for the old men who 
crowded his clinics. Osler himself refused to take the con- 
troversy seriously, and would never print any denial other than 
that of the address itself, as issued finally (1910) in the second 
edition of ‘“‘Aequanimitas,” with this word of comment: 

“**To interpose a little case,’ to relieve a situation of singular 
sadness in parting with my dear colleagues of the Johns Hopkins 
University, I jokingly suggested for the relief of a senile pro- 
fessoriate an extension of Anthony Trollope’s plan mentioned 
in his novel, ‘The Fixed Period.’ To one who had all his life 
been devoted to old men, it was not a little distressing to be 
placarded in a world-wide way as their sworn enemy, and to 
every man over sixty whose spirit [ may have thus unwittingly 
bruised I tender my heartfelt regrets. Let me add, however, 
that the discussion which followed my remarks has not changed, 
but has rather strengthened my belief that the real work of life 
is done before the fortieth year, and that after the sixtieth year 
it would be best for the world and best for themselves if men 
rested from their labors.” 

Mr. Freeman points out an important and generally over- 
looked result of this address. Dr. Osler, he told Dr. 
Douglas Vonder Hoof, when the latter visited him at Oxford, that: 


says, 


Andrew Carnegie, in 1905, contemplated a further large gift, 
but was uncertain in what form he should make it. Reading 
Dr. Osler’s address and reflecting upon the hardships men sus- 
tained in flagging strength after sixty, Mr. Carnegie deter- 
mined to endow a teachers’ foundation. Subsequently he re- 
lated the circumstances to Dr. Osler, who thought the outceme 
compensation enough for the misunderstood pleasautry of 
‘The Fixed Period.” 

To most other commentators, the ‘‘misunderstood pleas- 
antry”’ appears in the light of a good, rather than of a mis-, 
fortune. Thus the New York Sun comments: 


The critic who complained that the only way to capture the 
attention of the American people was to manufacture a vivid 
phrase and serve it to them in a nutshell was amply justified 
in the case of Sir William Osler, who was practically unknown to 
Americans at large until in 1905 he announced in a speech 
that man’s best work was achieved between the ages of twenty- 
five and forty, that from forty onward his usefulness declined 
steadily, until after sixty he comparatively was of no use at all. 

Dr. Osler did not mean that his pronouncement would be 
taken as hard and fast, but when it appeared in the newspapers 
serious persons everywhere pounced upon it and began to debate 
it. And in the consequent storm of solemn protest from men 
and women who had passed their fortieth birthdays without 
tasting distinction the American public became aware that 
William Osler was a famous diagnostician and one of the foremost 
teachers of medicine in the United States. 

It was learned at the same time that America was about to 
lose him, for his speech was delivered upon the occasion of his 
resigning from the faculty of Johns Hopkins University in Balti- 
more in order to accept a regius professorship in the medical 
school of Oxford University and a baronetey at the hands of 
King George. 

‘Sir William Osler was one of the*great men who sprang from 
Canadian soil,’”’ says the New York Journal of Commerce, taking 
up the career of the eminent scientist. Continuing, we read: 
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He was born in the Province of Ontario and grew to be the 
most distinguished of four distinguished sons of a famous mother, 
the one hundredth anniversary of whose birth was celebrated 
at Toronto on December 14, 1906. 

Receiving his medical degree from McGill University in 1872, 
Dr. Osler placed the imprint of his ability on medical learning 
to such a marked degree that within a few years he became an 
aecepted authority in medical science. His great art lay in 
his skill in diagnosis and his profound knowledge of all the parts 
and functions of the human body and the various ills of nature. 
If such a thing could be, he was a specialist in all departments of 
medicine. 


The Sun takes up and thus continues the story of his career: 


In Baltimore he became conspicuous in the group of great 
teachers who built up the reputation of Johns Hopkins until 
it was acknowledged as one of the famous seats of learning in the 
land. His medical clinic there was the first of its kind to be 
established in this country, his reputation as a consultant kept 
pace with his constantly growing fame as a teacher and author, 
and when he went to England he had become an acknowledged 
leader among physicians, 

As a writer, outside of his profession, he was long the delight 
of the cultivated, and a paragraph from an address he delivered 
in 1899 bearing the title, ‘After Twenty-five Years,’ has 
been often quoted: 

““As to method of work I have a single bit of advice which 
I give with the earnest conviction of its paramount influence in 
any success which may have attended my efforts in life. It is 
this: take no thought for the morrow. Live neither in the past 
nor the future, but let each day’s work absorb your entire 
energies and satisfy your widest ambition.” 

He was one of the first physicians to shed light upon the true 
nature of tuberculosis and bring new doctrines to the fight 
against it. Soon after taking up his work in England he gave a 
graphic explanation of its character and of the necessity for hy- 
giene as the best means of combating it when at a lecture at a 
conference of medical practitioners he said: 

“Probably ninety per cent. of mankind has latent tuber- 
culosis, and if I had an instrument here with which I could look 
into the chest and abdomen of each of you I would probably find 
somewhere a small area of the disease. So wide-spread is the 
germ that practically all humans, by the time they become adult, 
harbor the bacillus of the disease. 

‘“But we do not die, because we are not guinea-pigs and 
rabbits. We have attained a certain immunity. But the germ 
is in us, tho negative, and with all of us there is the possibility of 
slipping into the dangerous state. 

‘*But when workers have living wages, when the house becomes 
the home, and the nation spends on food what it now spends on 
drink, then there will be millions instead of thousands with prac- 
tically continuous immunity. For the enemy has been tracked 
to its stronghold, which is defended by three allies—poverty, bad 
housing, and drink.” 


The following vivid and sympathetic personal glimpses of the 
man are presented by Mr. Freeman in his Richmond News 
Leader: 


To have one’s first. glimpse of William Osler at his famous 
Saturday ‘‘noon clinic” in Baltimore was to divine on the instant 
some of the powers that made him the greatest physician of 
his generation. 

Distinguished visiting doctors, interested strangers, officers of 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital, and the students would crowd the 
medical ampitheater. A patient or two would be wheeled in. 
The fourth-year men who were to report would be waiting 
nervously with their records. A cheerful chatter would fill the 
room. Informality prevailed. Presently a little group of men 
would be observed in the pit, having come in so quietly one 
scarcely noticed by what door or in what order. There could 
be no mistaking Osler, their chief. He was, in all probability, 
the smallest man in the room, for he was not taller than five 
feet six inches; but he had the head of a Napoleon—a great, 
temple-swollen dome, bald except for scattered dark hair—and 
he had black eyes of a brilliance almost hypnotic. The curve 
of his mouth under a thick mustache was strong, but not stern. 
When he spoke it was in a deep, powerfully resonant, and musical 
voice that seemed out of proportion to so small a body. When 
he moved it was with a grace void of all theatricality. His 
personality was compelling, almost overpowering. But one 
quickly forgot the,man in the scientist. He would turn to his 
first case—selected ‘because the symptoms were interesting or 
because the malady was unusual—and at once he would begin a 
dialog that made the head of the uninitiated swim. One 
moment he would be talking to the patient, the next to the 
student who was reporting, the next to the invited guests who 
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stood about him, and the next to the hundreds who crowded the 


seats of the amphitheater. And such talk it was—humorous, 
pithy, unstudied, yet chaste, epigrammatic, without a wasted 
word and with precise emphasis upon the points worth while. 
Seeming to address himself to none exclusively, he taught all 
abundantly. His metaphors stuck in the mind: ‘‘Let me have 
the temperature chart,” he would say. ‘‘Ah,” he would go on 
when it was handed him, ‘‘a Pennsylvania chart, not a B. & O.” 
Then the students would laugh and explain to strangers that 
Osler always likened an even temperature to the straight track 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad from Baltimore to New York 
and always compared the erratic curves of fever to those of 
the Baltimore & Ohio. Sometimes, too, he would pause to 
tell a story, not for the jest that was in it, but for the medical 
moral it pointed. One of his most famous stories—a thousand 
pities it ean not be put into print—had to do with an amazing 
delivery alleged to have taken place on a train in Canada. 
“‘If you do not believe it,” he would always add at the end of an 
impossible yarn, ‘‘I can prove it by showing you a time-table of 
the railroad on which the baby was born’’—a ‘‘dig”’ at the 
character of “‘evidence’’ on which diagnosis was based by the 
uncritical. 

Osler doubtless exercised a more profound influence on med- 
ical thought in America than did any other man. The reasons 
for this were both numerous and interesting. He was so won- 
derful a teacher that his methods imprest instantly what others 
might labor in vain to emphasize. He was so magnetic a per- 
sonality that men absorbed knowledge from him unconsciously. 
He was “‘the doctors’ doctor,” and he won the enthusiastic ad- 
miration of thousands of practitioners who came to him for the 
diagonsis of their own ills. He-had, too, the facilities of a great 
hospital at his command, and he had colleagues in surgery and 
in the microscopic branches who supported him enthusiastically. 
But most of all, perhaps, did he speak to the medical pro- 
fession through his ‘‘ Practise of Medicine.” This great book, 
which has run through eight editions and many printings, has 
probably been read by more medical men than any other general 
reference work in medicine, barring perhaps the unescapable 
Gray’s ‘‘Anatomy.” A full translation into Chinese is the 
“*Medical Bible” of the Orient. Osler took infinite pains with 
his ‘‘Practise”’ and added to each edition all important informa- 
tion gathered since the previous printing. His care in this 
respect was once played upon, according to a story, apocryphal or 
otherwise, by Osler’s colleague and intimate, William H. Welch, 
the great pathologist, discoverer of the Welch gas bacillus— 
a superb man who mocked his three-score years and ten and 
enlisted in the Medical Reserve Corps on the outbreak of the 
war. On one occasion, tradition has it, Osler remarked to 
Welch that he had just finished the preparation of a new edition 
of the “ Practise,”’ which that very day was going to the printers. 
“Good,” said Welch, ‘“‘of course, you have put in a full account 
of’”’—and he named a malady solemnly garbed in German 
phraseology. Osler looked at him anxiously and repeated the 
name as an interrogation. ‘‘Why, no,” he said, ‘“‘I never heard 
of it.” ‘““What?” rejoined Welch. ‘‘You must not let the 
edition come from the press without that. Come to my office, 
where I have all the German reviews that describe it.’’ Grate- 
fully enough, Osler went. ‘‘I will read the German to you,” 
said Welch, ‘‘so that you can take notes and save time.’’ He 
began to read in a slow, even voice; Osler’s hand flew over the 
sheets of paper. At length the literature was covered and 
Osler was all thanks and humiliation. How could he have 
overlooked so interesting a disease? He would go and at once 
write out some references for inclusion in the book. Scarcely 
had he settled himself at this task, however, in his library at 
home, than Dr. Welch called him on the telephone. ‘‘Osler,”’ 
said he with a chuckle, ‘‘ you need not trouble yourself to include 
that new disease. It does not exist. I invented it for your 
amusement.”’ Osler roared with laughter and was himself 
reputed to have been the first to tell the joke. Students who 
heard it rather agreed with Osler that Welch had performed a 
remarkable feat in “inventing” a disease so speciously as not 
to arouse Osler’s suspicions for a moment. 

One of the charms of Osler’s ‘‘ Practise,” its splendid literary 
style, reflected another of his characteristics. He had no 
patience with that science which justifies any form of expression 
beeause it deals with ‘‘fact.”” He would not dissociate science 
and culture. On Saturday evenings he would always invite the 
‘medical section” of the fourth-year students at Johns Hopkins 
to his home, and there, surrounded by his well-loved and well- 
used books, he would talk of literature in its relation to his 
medicine and to life. His own essays, gathered under the title 
** Aequanimitas,” show that he might have won as high a place 
in literature as in medicine had he devoted himself to it. The 


historical tone of the medical research he inaugurated is another 
tribute to his broad culture. 
Osler’s later years were of mingled service and sorrow. 


Called 





to Oxford as regius professor of medicine, the highest of pro- 
fessional honors, he was knighted and was received into the in- 
most circles of British science. His old students from America 
visited him occasionally, wrote to him more frequently, and, on 
his seventieth birthday, published ‘‘Studies” in his honor. 
It was characteristic of him to acknowledge in his own hand- 
writing, with the old personal warmth, every letter and éable- 
gram sent him then. But he wore himself out in the war- 
hospitals and saw all his personal hopes shattered when his only 
son, his only child, was killed in action. Pneumonia, which he 
used to praise as the easiest taking-off of old age, must have 
found him not unwilling to go. 


The New York World gives him these final words of praise: 


He was the physician; great, skilled, and inventive. In the 
course of the late war he gave-priceless medical aid. His help- 
fulness was reenforced by that very human quality made widely 
manifest through the forty-years speech and its consequence. 





ADVENTURES OF A BRITISH INVESTIGA- 
TOR IN “DRY” NEW YORK 


HE LONDON DAILY MAIL has sent over a man 

to spy upon us in our prohibitional state, we gather from 

a recent issue of that stalwart champion of continued mois- 
turein England. Mr. Ferdinand Tuohy is this unsympathetic per- 
son’s name, and even tho none of the results of his investigations 
have so far, to our knowledge, appeared in this country, The Mail 
admits that he came over ‘“‘to investigate prohibition methods 
in the United States.” By his own admission, Mr. Tuohy is 
not an unprejudiced investigator. He distinctly inclines toward 
the side of the wets; and this may be the reason that the object of 
all his investigations, at least judging by his first report, consisted 
largely in seeking ‘‘it’’ wherever ‘‘it’’ may be found. He seems 
to have been moderately successful, for, if his account of seven 
days in New York begins with complaints about aridity, it ends 
with a distinetly dampish ‘‘Hooroosh!”” This word the English 
correspondent uses, no doubt, as a synonym for the familiar 
Greek “‘Eureka!”’ meaning, ‘I have found it!’ To quote Mr. 
Touhy’s record of his sprightly adventures and sensations from 
day to day: 

New York Ciry. 

November 2.—Three days of prohibition leave one childishly 
resentful. Of course one has been dry before for three days, 
but of one’s own free will. It is a very different matter when 
some one else takes over that will. You feel back in the nursery, 
forbidden a certain toy, and, for that very reason, magnetically 
attracted toward it. 

Casualties to Date-—Made to empty flask of brandy on landing; 
hugely enjoyed arid expression of customs-officer while emptying 
same. Had previously offered to split it with him. 

November 3.—Lunched in French restaurant down town. 
Bottle of burgundy. American at same table had quick lunch 
of two vermouths, gin, and Angostura in a soup-plate fol- 
lowed by cup of black coffee. In the haunts of the ‘“‘Four 
Hundred” (the leading people socially), such as Delmonico’s, 
absurd mise en scénes are solemnly staged. They brought us a 
bottle of non-fermented grape-juice to-night, in a pukka cham- 
pagne bottle and stand, all iced up. And the pop!—the whole 
restaurant cheered and clapt ironically. 

November 4.—I seem to feel as genial at a dinner-party as I do 
when I am shaving—no more, no less. Calm, grim, unemotional, 
and serenely severe, surveying men and things from an icicled 
conning-tower—the brain. The effect of suddenly going ‘‘dry”’ 
by force majeure is primarily mental. This is the opinion not of a 
dipsomaniac—*‘ Pussyfoot”’ himself will grant me a certain spas- 
modical sobriety—but of one who finds it difficult to shuffle off, 
as it were, about a third of his mortal coil at a moment’s notice. 
I am sure that is what it amounts to. After all, we are what 
we are because our forefathers were what they were, and now 
we’re bidden to be something totally different. The effect is 
one with pouring firewater down a hereditary teetotaler’s 
throat, just as disconcerting, almost as dramatic. ‘The verve, 
zest, humanness, impulse, camaraderie—one wants to write 
object—of life seem gone. Not that wine spelt all that happiness. 
But freedom did. 

November 5.—In wholly wretched health. Last evening at a gala 
of newspaper correspondents we drank loganberry-juice and dis- 
cust the League of Nations. A Japanese almost slung his finger- 
bowl at the chairman, Melville Stone (manager of the Associated 
Press of America), over Shantung. 
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The Tenth Year 


FOR ten years—“growing on eleven,” now— the 
Federal Motor Truck Company has been building 
good trucks, and just as steadily, Federal Motor 
trucks have been building good will for Federal. 


“‘Good Trucks’’ and ‘‘Good 
Will” have reacted continu- 
ously to each other’s increase. 
The more Federal Trucks, the 
greater the Good Will of 
Commercial America toward 
Federal; the greater the Good 
Will, the greater the demand 
for Federal Trucks. 


Most business men who 
know trucks acknowledge 
Federal’s place in the van of 
the motor truck industry. 


That there is over fifty mil- 
lion dollars worth of Federal 
Motor Trucks operating is 
evidence that Federal in the 
past has had a big part in the 
transportation of the country. 


This year’s product, the 
‘Tenth Year Federal,”’ is the 
culmination and realization 
of the Federal aims and exper- 
ience for more than a decade. 
The ‘‘ Tenth Year Federal,” 
get acquainted with it. 


Federal Trucks are made in capacities as follows: 


1-14%%-2-314 and 5 Tons: also light and heavy duty tractors. 





This is the Sign of the 
“Tenth Year Federal,” 
a sign significant of ten 
years Pitti in every 
held of truck transpor- 


tation. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


“Shorten the Miles to Mar- 
ket— Use Motor Trucks.” 





“Return Loads Will Cut 
Your Haulage Costs.” 





dl 
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I noticed one profound effect of prohibition. Postprandial 
speaking hitherto has resolved itself into a mellow flow of hon- 


eyed words; bouquets right and left, the bouquet of wine. . . . .. 


Well, the banquet of the future is going to be a very angular, 
grating affair. On loganberry-juice speakers say what they really 
think. And the result is alarming. . 

But to write of my health. After loganberry time, repaired 
to flat of an English friend and there consumed an inch of fiery 
illicit whisky marked ‘“‘Old Bourbon.”’ This morning I feel as 
if I had consumed divers bottles of brandy, whisky, port, gin, 
and taken several pinches of heroin. 

November 6.—At lunch to-day, before which Will Irwin (the 
well-known writer and special correspondent) had produced cer- 
tain liquids from his club locker, the said Irwin ventured the 
statement that ‘‘dry’’ husbands were becoming appalling nui- 
sances to their wives—‘‘pussyfooting”’ around the home, nag- 
ging, busybodying, and generally interfering with the conduct 
of the cabbage-patch. This seems important. 

Dined with an editor who has wine for six years on strict 
rationing. He says a tacit agreement has been come to among 
well-to-do New-Yorkers only to open cellars to those who can 
return the hospitality. Four glasses Niersteiner and one liqueur 
brandy. Still . . . not quite fair . . . what are the poor folk 
doing who can’t get any? 

‘“Dry” men are more critical of each other, more self-con- 
scious, and are harder, drabber in speech. Iced water, ice-cream, 
iey eyes, icy words. Gone the mellowness, generosity, good- 
humor, good-nature of life. Enter the will-bound, calculating, 
material, frigid human machine. Strange that the removal of 
this thing, supposed to pander to the animal in us, makes one 
feel less a man and more an animal, above all, an ant. The 
words “‘ant’’ and “prohibition” have been definitely interlaced 
in my mind all this week. Altho—who knows?—ants may 
drink. 

November 7.—Jazzing to Chopin, syncopation at a funeral— 
such is “dry” revelry. I want to play with balloons and things 
and say “‘Hi-diddle-diddle, you can’t catch me!” Grown-ups 
trying to be merry on iced water is the frozen limit. Just dined 
at Rector’s—gaudy, daring, dazzling of decoration, and a won- 
derful band. Ghost room of a mirth that was. Yet the people, 
I suppose, are the same. The same dreamy, lovely girls, the 
same graceful cavaliers, but now this must be some solemn ritual 
they are performing, grave of head and mien. For two hours 
they dance on—and ne’er a laugh in all that room. 

November 8.—Lunched with Arthur Lynch on Broadway and 
by posing as Sinn-Feiners got Chablis, served with straws, from 
the manager. De Valera-go-bragh! Hooroosh! 





THE ROMANCE AND MISERY OF A 
MODERN BANDIT 


ce HE CAPTURE OF CARLISLE, the culmination of 
four days of pursuit by posses through blizzards and 
below-zero temperatures and over rough mountain 
trails, was effected at the cabin of a prospector in one of the 
wildest parts of the Laramie Peak country, where Carlisle had 
been in hiding for ten days. With posse men surrounding the 
eabin so that there was no opportunity for the bandit to escape, 
Sheriff Roach and Special Agent McClements entered the kitchen 
door. Carlisle, unarmed, was seated at a table. At sight of the 
officers the bandit leapt to his feet and dashed into the adjoin- 
ing room, where a rifle, a Colt revolver, and 500 rounds of 
ammunition lay on the table. Sheriff Roach, revolver in hand, 
followed him and, as the bandit reached for his revolver, the 
Sheriff shouted: 

“*Hold up your hands!’ 

‘Carlisle, however, did not hesitate, and as his hand moved 
toward the gun on the table, Roach pulled the trigger. He 
aimed to break Carlisle’s arm, but the bandit turned as the shot 
was fired, and the bullet pierced his right lung. As he fell to 
the floor Roach and McClements were at his side, and, picking 
him up, placed him on a bed, where they gave him such first- 
‘aid treatment as the circumstances permitted. Carlisle readily 


admitted his identity, but aside from this and a remark to the 
Sheriff, to whom he said, ‘I don’t blame you for shooting,’ he 
had little to say.” 

This lurid little narrative has no connection with a movie 
scenario, nor even with a Western novel of the ‘thriller’ variety. 
It is taken from an early December issue of The Rocky Mountain 





News_(Denver, Col.), in which a special correspondent gives a 
first-hand and unusually vivid account of an incident whose bare 
outlines were telegraphed all over the country at the time when 
it happened. William L. Carlisle, escaped convict and notori- 
ous train-robber, had succeeded in putting over another ‘‘job” 
in the clever, good-humored manner which endeared him to 
thousands of Americans who admired similar proceedings in the 
movies, had been trailed by posses, wounded, and captured. 
To-day, in a prison-hospital, he waits to be tried for train-robbing, 
a crime whose penalty calls for death. 

He has spent much of his lifein prison, much more than in the 
pursuit of his exciting profession. Through it all, the principal 


motive that moved him, in the opinion of several commentators 


on his ease, has been a love for notoriety. ‘‘Perhaps in notoriety, 
and in that alone, he has found what he was looking for.” The 
price he has paid for his brief periods of freedom, danger, and 
daring, the greater price he must pay for his most recent esca- 
pade, would not make interesting material for the cinema screen. 
In spite of his many pleasant qualities, also, the greatest living 
bandit outside of the movies has features that do not fit him to 
be a perfect hero of romance. An observer mentions his ‘big, 
coarse features, large mouth, and hard eyes,” his ‘‘fanlike ears,” 
which ‘‘set off his features, giving him an almost grotesque ap- 
pearance that is heightened by his large, nervous hands. His 
hair is black, thick, and ill-kempt, and even the close-cropt prison 
style fails to keep it tidy.’”” His methods of being a real bad 
man, which are responsible for some of the glamour that sur- 
rounds this modern Jesse James, are illustrated with incidents 
by the Kansas City Star: 


Passengers in one of the rear Pullmans of a Union Pacific 
overland train one night last November heard a crash of broken 
glass. A tall, raw-boned man with two revolvers and a raspy 
voice appeared in the vestibule and shouted: 

‘**Line up and shell out!” 

He laughed and joked with the frightened passengers. A man 
failed ‘to contribute and the bandit eyed him sharply... The 
trembling passenger said, ‘“‘I haven’t any money.” A smile 
crinkled the bandit’s face and he peeled a bill from the roll he 
had collected and gave it to the man, saying, ‘‘Take this, you’ll 
need breakfast.”’ 

**Bill”’ Carlisle, bandit extraordinary, who had escaped from 
the Wyoming Penitentiary at Rawlins four days before, was up 
to his old tricks again. 

A few minutes later he jumped from the train while it was still 
running at high speed. Some one fired a shot at his fleeing 
form, and the chance shot struck him in the right hand. 

Apparently the earth had swallowed him. Posses searched 
and quit disgustedly that they could find no trace of the bandit. 
In the meantime he was going from ranch-house to ranch-house, 
openly and without fear that he would be informed on. 

Finally, after a chase of two weeks, he was surrounded and 


captured. He had tramped afoot more than one hundred miles 
across the snow-covered plains and peaks of Wyoming. His 
wounded hand was swollen more than twice its normal size. He 


was without sufficient clothing and often went for hours without 
food. 

And when he was shot down he didn’t whimper, but smiled 
painfully and said, ‘‘I couldn’t hope to get away.” 

The world admires courage for itself, wherever found, and this 
is an explanation for the peculiar popularity of Carlisle, the 
train-robber. His career is full of incidents that ordinarily are 
found only in fiction. 

“What sort of a guy is Bill Carlisle?’’ persons frequently ask. 

He’s a sort of a “nut” who likes to be talked about. He’s 
an innate criminal with boundless courage and a brain with a 
crook in it that leads him to rob trains and buy flowers and 
ukulele lessons with the proceeds. 

William Carlisle, Wyoming train-robber, is one of the oddi- 
ties of nature. As a bandit he was courteous, considerate, and 
courageous. He did not rob women or old folk and those appar- 
ently in need, and he did spread his unwonted opulence between 
hold-ups on those less fortunate than himself. 

For a brief ten days four years ago Carlisle lived in Denver, 
in plenty and idleness, gratifying, he said, the ambitions of a 
lifetime. He liked music and flowers. He filled his room with 
roses and gee-gaws. He took dancing lessons, riding to and 
from them in a taxicab. 

A study of his personal belongings, seized by Wyoming officers 
following his capture in 1916, reveals the childlike character of 
the man who for months baffled posses and private detectives. 


” 




















During the six hours a 
day when you think your 
child is safe in school—is 
this likely to happen? 


‘Weve mind how the fire started | 


\ ’ YHILE they were rescuing this little girl 
from the burning schoolhouse, Dick Sheldon 

was killed and six other children were badly hurt 

in the crush. 

- Thousands of people discussed the fire that 

night and for days afterward. 

“How do you suppose the fire started?” “What could 
possibly have started such a fire?” “How could a fire start in 
that part of the building ?”—that’s the sort of prattle one heard 
everywhere. 

Did any of them exclaim: “It’s a crime for children to be 
exposed in a building like that?” 

No; they thought it a “safe” school because it had fire 
escapes and wide stairways, and the doors all opened out. 

Only the Fire Chief talked sense. “Fires break out where 
and when you least expect them to. There’s only one sure 
way to p-event this sort of a horror and that’s to drown the 
fire before it can get a start. I wasted my breath two years 
ago explaining that to the Board, but I guess they'll listen 
now and put in automatic sprinklers when they build the 
new school.” 

If you think chances of fires starting in your public build- 
ings are small, ask your own Fire Chief. Electric wiring may be 
defective; something may go wrong with the heating system; 
careless boys may carry matches; spontaneous combustion may 
occur. 

But never mind how or where or when the fire starts: With 
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a Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System it makes no difference. 
With the little sprinkler heads always ready to open and 
drown the fire instantly, great conflagrations cannot occur. 
Automatic Sprinkler protection is the one sure method of 
preventing fire tragedies, for when the fire starts the water starts! 


In daylight and in dark, down in the dim basement or 
away back in the little-used rooms, in all the places where fire 
is liable to start, the sprinkler is automatically watching. No 
human watchman could do that. 


Don’t fool yourself into believing that your schoolhouse or 
your hospital is safe. Fire drills, fire escapes, many exits— 
all these are not worth one-tenth the value of the Grinnell 
Sprinkler System. 


The destruction of one school building and its equipment 
costs a city as much as sprinkler systems would in a score of 
school buildings. 


Find out what real fire protection means! 


With a one cent post card you might save lives. Who 
knows? Should you hesitate to send for a free booklet that 
tells just what to do? 


Read— “Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy” 


Write for this free interesting book today. Read and inform yourself fully 
on this all important matter and pass the book around among your friends. 
Ask the superintendents of the schools, hospitals and asylums in your com- 
munity whether your children, relatives and friends are properly safeguarded 
from this danger. If not, then use your best endeavors to improve cordi- 
tions before a fire tragedy occurs. Write now, before you put aside this 
magazine. Address Grinnell Company, Inc., 274 West Exchange ‘Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


COMPANY 


Complete Engineering and Construction Service on Automatic Sprinklers. 
Industrial Piping, Heating and Power Equipments. Fittings, Pipe, Valves. 


GRINNELL AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM— When the fire starts, the water starts. 
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In a clothes closet hung a half-dozen new suits of the latest cut. 
Patent-leather shoes that must have pinched his huge feet, 
rubbed against heavy boots that he wore when tramping over 


the Wyoming plains, a hunted creature. Silk shirts, ties, em- 
broidered handkerchiefs, dozens of soft collars, and tinted under- 
wear he had in abundance, contrasting strongly with his accus- 
tomed wardrobe of overalls and flannels and corduroys he wore 
when robbing trains. 

In short, it appears that Carlisle, the bandit, wanted to be a 
gentleman. Yet all he ever became was an amateur gentleman. 
He could never overcome a plebeian taste for glittering, useless 
things. He bought them apparently by the gross. He had the 
eurrent puzzles, and doubtless worried more over their solution 
than he did over his crimes. While a careful scrutiny of his 
activities shows no love affairs, his room was filled with prints 
and chromos of pretty girls. The remaining spaces on the wall 
he covered with pennants, giving his quarters the appearance 
of a college boy’s den. 


Carlisle isn’t much to look at, admits the writer. He is 
homely. It is interesting to read about him and it thrills, but 
it is a disappointment to look at him. As for the salient points 
of his appearance: 


He is about six feet and an inch tall and weighs about 190 
pounds. His dark complexion and big, coarse features—large 
mouth and hard eyes—fit him for his réle of train-robber. The 
eyes are particularly compelling. They are large and fiery, and 
the lights in the iris and retina alternately flash and fade. His 
voice has not any stable quality. Sometimes it is simpering 
and again it is guttural—almost foggy. It is always loud, par- 
ticularly when he speaks of his exploits. 

And Carlisle is somewhat of a prevaricator. The huge, fan- 
like ears set off his features, giving him an almost grotesque 
appearance that is heightened by his large, nervous hands. 
The fingers are long and almost. serpentine in their movenients. 
His hair is black, thick, and ill-kempt and even the close-cropt 
prison style fails to keep it tidy. 

The man’s character is harder to determine than an estimate 
of his physical appearance. He really has a lot of personality. 
He is good-natured in a rough way, and always has been able 

to make friends. He has moved in the polite circles of Denver 
and with the eow-punchers of the Wyoming plains. 

There is no ready explanation of his criminal instincts. He 
seems to have a mania for robbing trains. He makes no excuses 
for it, but rather has a glorified pride of achievement. Certainly 
he has no shame for it, but moralizes and finds comfort in the 
thought that he has ‘‘done good to them as neéds it”’ with the 
money he has taken from travelers at the point of his big 
revolvers. 

There is no doubt it was not money alone which impelled Bill 
Carlisle to rob four trains in Wyoming single-handed. He did 
not go into the express-cars, and he never tampered with the 
mails, where he could have obtained sizable hauls. Stores and 
banks in the country with which he was familiar would have 
afforded him much more commercial results at a much less risk, 
but those seemed out of his line. Trains are his specialty. 

He always went about his work in a spectacular fashion, and 
had it been practical he would probably have carried a well- 
ordered publicity department, for on the plaudits of the people 
he seems to thrive. 

The women worship him because he never robbed a woman, 
and human nature in general is for him because he avoided in- 
conveniencing the old people and the unfortunate. A touch of 
humor he applied to his work, and the people of the West still 
recount many of his sayings. 

How much of this is natural and how much affected is hard 
to determine. Some say he used these traits like a chorus girl’s 
smile, and more insist that the qualities are inborn and unaffected. 

Carlisle says that he would not kill a man—unless he had to. 
No one except himself knows the interpretation of the cireum- 
stances that would force him to take human life. He has never 
fired a shot from his guns at any one. He has surrendered to 
posses rather than risk killing another in a gun-battle. Still, 
his eyes have the faculty of narrowing when he is ‘‘on duty”; 
his big lips draw tightly over his irregular teeth, and no one has 
gone so far as to test out his declaration that he is not a killer. 

He is not edueated, but has considerable native intelligence, 
‘as exemplified in his apparent ease in evading capture and es- 
caping from the Wyoming State Penitentiary at Rawlins. 

His mental process, as reacting in single-handed train-robberies, 
might be satisfactorily explained by a criminologist to another 
criminologist, but to the layman Bill Carlisle must remain ‘just 
a nut—crazy to be talked about.” 

He imprest the people with whom he associated during his 
venture into polite society as a “likable, overgrown boy.” He 
bought flowers for the women at his boarding-house. He took 








them automobile-riding with lavish generosity. Frequently he 
would gather a following of strect urchins about him and take 
them to a moving-picture show. 

And all the time he showed an unusual assiduity to acquire 
refinement—the kind that he knew only from the cinema ball- 
rooms and the cheap novels he loved to read. 

His own explanation of his choice of a career is that “‘he 
wanted to live.”” He chose the only means he knew of gratifying 
his desire, and he was stolidly ready to pay the price when 
captured. 

“T’ve had lots of fun,” he said on his way to the Wyoming 
Penitentiary to serve a fifty-year sentence for train-robbery. 
He escaped death only because of the romantic tinge to his 
deeds that brought a favorable reaction from the public, including 
most of the persons he had robbed. 

In Wyoming, the scene of his crimes, where one would sup- 
pose that Carlisle would be without friends, he is a hero rather 
than a bandit. The popular fancy has cloaked him with the 
garb of a chivalrous adventurer. Of probably a hundred per- 
sons in Wyoming, taken at random in the towns from Cheyenne 
to Douglas and west to Rawlins, it is an astounding fact that 
hot one was not actually sorry the train-robber had been cap- 
tured. While he was fleeing from the posse last month—this 
criminal who was an escaped convict and had just held up and 
robbed defenseless passengers on the Overland Limited—he was 
lodged and fed and helped to escape by ranchmen who bear the 
reputation of law-abiding citizens. And as he lay in bed in the 
hospital at Douglas the business men of Casper raised fifty 
dollars in fifteen minutes to buy him flowers. 

In the Penitentiary at Rawlins Carlisle again was found to be 
a sort of personage. He was, of course, admired by his fellow 
convicts. He was-a model prisoner. His peculiarities of tem- 
perament again cropt out. He did not associate with the ‘‘ordi- 
nary crooks.”’ In fact, he would have nothing to do with them 
and chose for a companion Charley Dabney, a bank clerk, serv- 
ing six years for forgery. Dabney was above the ordinary in 
intelligence and refiaement. The bandit still tried to achieve 
eulture. 

Peace officers in Wyoming have a different opinion of Carlisle. 
To them he is a desperate character, a menace to society. He 
does not appeal to sheriffs and Union Pacifie detectives as ¢ 
Robin Hood. ‘They look on him as a criminal, incorrigible, 
sneaking, and dangerous. 

They explain his mania for robbing trains as a desire for 
notoriety. Carlisle, to them, is a publicity hog. They say he 
would rather be talked about and admired by the people than 
have all the money west of the Mississippi. 

From the beginning of his career Carlisle was spectacular. 
Then he went to the Penitentiary to finish out his life. He 
applied for a pardon and it was refused. Then the night of 
November 15 of this year he escaped. Again his method was 
spectacular. He hid himself in a large ease of shirts and was 
hauled from behind the prison walls to the railroad station at 
Rawlins. He sawed himself out of the box, and while the hue 
and ery was loud about the town, he walked complacently to 
the leading hotel and registered under an assumed name. The 
next night he caught a freight-train to a town west of Rawlins, 
representing himself as an inspector. 

Now Bill Carlisle is in a hospital recovering from his wounded 
hand and chest. When able he will be taken to trial in the 
Wyoming courts, where the penalty for train-robbery is death. 

In the courts of law his unique personality and whimsical 
methods of robbing trains will stand him in poor stead, and 
after all his picturesque career, Carlisle to-day is confronted 
with the tragic end of an ordinary criminal menace to society. 


” 


Carlisle was known as ‘The parlor-car bandit,’”” among other 
titles, according to a writer in The Rocky Mountain News, of 
He regarded 
robbing trains as the greatest game in the world. He loved it 
because he showed that it could be done. He liked to outwit 
the officers and he liked to do spectacular things; and above 


Denver, where the bandit made his headquarters. 


all he loved the notoriety he won. 

“‘T am the greatest train-robber in history,” he once stated, 
and at least he has gained the reputation of being the most 
daring of the later-day bandits of the West. 

Another article in the same paper shows up what might be 
called the seamy side of the bandit’s early career. We are told 
of deeds in no way daring or romantic, but merely small and 


criminal. To quote: 


Carlisle made his appearance in Denver shortly after his 4rst 
train-robbery in 1916. He was known as Walter Cottrell and 
quickly became popular among the younger social set of the 
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city, because of his ability to enjoy himself and make others 
happy. 

Hagerstown, Md., was the scene of Carlisle’s first crime. He 
was but seventeen years old when he happened to see a watch 
that he wanted. 

He forged his father’s name to a check, paying for the watch 


and receiving five dollars in change. Upon the discovery of the 
forgery, Carlisle faced a jail sentence, but his father, wishing 
to avoid the publicity and disgrace of the disclosure, paid the 
cheek. 

Leaving home soon after this trouble, Carlisle was next heard 
of in Montana, where he was arrested for theft and given a 
three-year sentence, which he served. 

He enlisted in the United States Army early in 1912, but soon 
grew tired of the discipline of military life and deserted. He 
was arrested in Philadelphia, where he -had gone to visit his 
sister, and served a sentence of fifteen ‘months in a Federal 
penitentiary. 

Upon his release, Carlisle went to Montana again; where he 
worked on several of the large ranches of the State, but, failing 
to ‘‘go straight,”” was arrested again in 1914 on a grand-lareeny 
charge and sentenced to eighteen months in the Montana State 
Penitentiary. 

After serving his time, he came to Denver. Unable to get 
work, he inserted an advertisement in a newspaper, stating that 
he was an ex-convict, unable to get work, and attracted the at- 
tention of a newspaper man, who procured a position for him. 

Carlisle held this job for one month, then disappeared. He 
was not seen for several weeks, but again appeared in the city, 
under the name of Cottrell, following his first train-robbery, and 
tock an apartment in a fashionable hotel on Pennsylvania Street. 
He made many friends while here, and his only suspicious action 
was his practise of drawing revolvers from his coat-pockets while 
watching himself in a mirror. He disappeared early in April, 
presumably to go on a business trip, and returned a few days 
following his second train-robbery, to resume his former life of 
luxury on Capitol Hill. 

His second train-robbery was conducted in a spectacular man- 
ner. He climbed over the iron railing on the observation plat- 
form of the westbound Overland Limited just as that train 
was leaving the Cheyenne yard limits on the night of April 4. 

Sauntering into the car he qui¢kly drew two revolvers and 
instructed the train stenographer to “‘pass the hat.” 

**Don’t bother the women,” he ordered, and the five men in 
the ear contributed $563 and a gold watch to the bandit’s store. 
Carlisle turned to leave the car, but met the porter on his way 
out. 

‘Porter, here’s a present for you. I got it on my last hold-up,” 
he said, presenting that astonished man with a gold watch. He 
turned, glanced at the ground and leapt from the train, which 
was at that time traveling thirty miles an hour. 

On the night of April 21, of the same year, a man apparently 
an invalid, boarded the Overland Limited of the Union Pacific 
at Greeley and engaged passengers in conversation. He discust 
the train-robbery of a few weeks before and continually com- 
plained of his health until the train entered the Edson Tunnel, 
near Rawlins. 

A quiet-voiced ‘Throw up your hands” made the passengers 
start and glance into the “sick’’ bandit’s gun, while a special 
agent for the railroad put aboard the train to eateh him reached 
for a revolver. 

Carlisle fired a shot through the roof of the coach, to intimi- 
date the passengers, and then forced Fred Dudley, the special 
agent, to pass the hat among the passengers of the coach. 

He was captured the following day north of Fort Steele, Wyo. 

On May 8 he went to trial for train-robbery, which is a capital 
offense in Wyoming, was convicted and sentenced to life in the 
penitentiary. 

Carlisle had an excellent reputation in prison. He knitted 
sweaters for soldiers, and purchased Liberty-bonds and was re- 
warded September 8 of this year when his sentence was com- 
muted from life to twenty-five to fifty years. He had never 
taken his imprisonment seriously and had often boasted that 
he could escape any time he so desired. 

On Saturday, November 15, Carlisle made good his boast. 
Fastened in a box labeled ‘‘Shirts,’”’ he was earried through the 
prison gates and to the railroad station in a prison truck driven 
by prison guards. The box was placed in the Union Pacitic 
freight dep6t and when that place was closed for the night he 
opened his box and left the town on a freight-train. 

Leaving the freight-train at Creston, Carlisle went to a seetion- 
house where he begged shelter from a negro section crew for the 
night. About noon of the following day he left the section-house, 


and when he came upon a sheep wagon, belonging to a big sheep 
ranch near Creston, he secured a change of clothing and a rifle 
and ammunition. 

On the night of November 18 he again resorted to robbery, 








holding up the Los Angeles Limited of the Union Pacific. He 
boarded the train at Rock River, relieving passengers in a tourist 
sleeper of their money and valuables, and just as he was preparing 
to leave the train, near Medicine Bow, a passenger opened fire 
on him. 

Carlisle ran from the car in a shower of bullets, stumbled as 
he leapt from the coach, and rolled down the track embankment. 
Blood was found on the platform of the car, and it later devel- 
oped that the bandit had been shot in the right hand. Numer- 
ous stories of his hiding-places were told, but from that time until 
yesterday he had completely disappeared and, tho he was re- 
ported in many of the more important cities of the country, no 
one had really seen him, knowingly, until his capture. 





“POOR OLD EUROPE” IS NOT SO POOR, 
SAYS A RECENT VISITOR 


ERTAIN CYNICAL SOULS, who have been maintaining 
that what Europe needs is not so much American financial 
assistance as a solid incentive to get down to work, will 

welcome the report of Mr. Raymond Hitchcock, the comedian, 
a recent visitor in England and France. Mr. Hitchcock was 
more imprest by the amount of money being spent, the diffi- 
culty of getting anything done, and the general aversion of the 
workingman to work than by any signs of bankruptey and 


poverty. As he is quoted by the Seattle Post-Intelligencer: 


‘‘Poor bankrupt Europe!” sighed Raymond Hitcheock. 
**Poor bankrupt Eurepe! A room at the Piccadilly is three 
pounds ten, a dinner for two in any cozy corner at the Ritz 
at least five quid, and a suit of clothes ten times that figure. 
That’s London. Multiply it by two or three and you have 


Paris. Yet there is a waiting-list a block long at every London 
hotel. You can’t get a table at the Ritz unless you know the 


head-waiter personally, and even if you were wearing a barrel 
it would be three months before any Bond Street tailor would 
deliver you a pair of trousers. 

**Poor bankrupt Europe!” the comedian sighed again. ‘‘ You 
can’t buy a seat in any playhouse except for weeks in advance. 
The jewelers and silversmiths are running three shifts, and a 
lot of aristocrats don’t know where their next Rolls-Royce is 
coming from. Yet we Americans are told that we must help 
poor bankrupt Europe. I’ve chipped in to three different col- 
lections to-day for indigent Europeans. It was so funny I 
couldn’t resist. 

“The truth of the situation is that those who are at work 
abroad do not want to leave their positions—beecause they are 
making so much money; and those who are not at work have no 
intention of resuming it. These latter have taken the stand that 
they ought to be supported, and as their governments encourage 
them in it by paying them for not working it’s impossible to do 
anything with them. 

‘“When I was in London I went to my old tailor and ordered 
a suit of clothes. ‘Fifty pounds,’ he asked me, and said he 
couldn't deliver it for three months. And he explained the delay 
by the fact that his coatmakers only worked when they felt 
like it. I encountered the same situation when I tried to have 
a motor-car repaired. I was told that a few of the mechanies 
might work a half day the following week. Even the offer of a 
bonus had no effect. I have never received any of my laundry 
from the Paris hotel where I stopt. Old residents of the French 
capital told me that laundry was often returned nine months 
after being sent out. And yet we Americans over there are asked 
to loan money to those people, to give money to them, and to 
make their lot easier. 

‘“There’s only one way to deal with this situation. When we 
have a lot of indigent relatives who won’t work, there’s only 
one thing to do. I know from experience. I used to have a 
lot of them. They used to loaf month in and month out and 
write me for money. And, like a big boob, I used to give it to 
them. But one day I got to thinking how foolish it was for me 
to work the year around while they loafed.. So without warning 
I cut them all off. 


For a year | didn’t give a nickel to an in- 
digent relative, no matter how pitifully they pleaded. And what 
was the result? At the end of the year I didn’t have a single 
indigent relative. Did they die? I should say not. They all 
went to work and waxed exceedingly fat, as the Good Book 
says. It was the best thing that ever happened to them. 

‘‘And that’s just what we should do for our indigent Euro- 
pean friends. Cut them off without a nickel. They’ll soon go 
to work if we stop feeding them. And they’ll be better off for it. 

“T had a peek at Belgium where this chémage, as they eall 
it, is flourishing. The workmen have been getting fifteen franes 
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a day to do nothing; naturally they won’t go to work for twenty 
franes, as they figure it is only five franes more for their day’s 
work. I meta Stocrats who were anxious to earn a little 
money. One Roumam prince begged mé to take him as a 
chorus man. But I foundit impossible to get any workmen to 
do anything. 

“*Needless to say I’m glad to be home again, and if the Statue 
of Liberty ever sees me again she’ll have to turn her head around 
to Broadway and Forty-second Street. If I hadn’t been a mar- 
ried man I would have knelt down to the dear lady and begged 
her to be my wife and the mother of my children—I was so glad 
to get back to America.” 










SABOTAGE, “SAB CATS,” AND THE “ONE 


BIG UNION” 
HO ANARCHISTS, Bolsheviki, the I. W. W., and 


other extreme radicals have for some time been frenziedly 

“‘whooping it up” for revolution, terrorism, destruc- 
tion, and general Hades and chaos in this country, they do not 
appear to have had much effect on American labor. The steel 
strike and the coal strike both passed off in a manner hardly 
more turbulent than the proverbial Sunday-school picnic, 
tho sundry efforts were made by. revolutionary ‘“‘borers from 
within’”’ to ‘‘start something,” particularly in connection with 
the strike of the steel-workers. It seems to be the general 
opinion of the press that labor’s attitude in regard to all the 
forms of destruction practised by the ‘‘reds’’ to gain their ends, 
and included under the general term sabotage, was made clear 
when the recent National Labor Conference in Washington 
repudiating and guormcne dd Bolshevism 
“destructive of Amer- 
It is to be under- 


” 


ind I. W. W.-ism, and all their works, as 
iean ideas bi impracticable in application.” 


‘stood, therefore, that the following outline of sabotage by John 


F. McGovern, appearing in the Minneapolis Tribune, deals with 
methods advocated only by a comparatively small body of ultra 
“Reds” who have no standing in the ranks of organized labor, 
which perhaps explains why the A. F. of L. is peevishly styled 
among the “ blown-in-the-glass” I. W. W. as the “A. F. of Hell.” 
The activities of sabotage advocates in times gone by have played 
a more or less prominent part in many strikes, some of which are 
reViewed by Mr. McGovern. When I. W. W.-inclined delegates 
or leaders deemed it advisable to practise sabotage in a strike 


they usually passed the word to ‘‘turn loose the kittens,” we 
are told. At other times there would be an appeal for ‘‘cream 


for kitty,” or ‘‘milk for the kittens,’ when money and supplies 
were wanted for the ‘“‘sab eats,” as the trained specialists. in 
destruction are styled in the peculiar vernacular of the I. W. W. 
The feline terminology, it is understood, is derived from the 
black-cat symbol of the I. W. W., which is supposed to stand 

r ‘“‘bad luck to the employer.” Sabotage is also symbolized 
by a wooden shoe, whose origin is somewhat obscure. One 
explanation is that it was first used when a French worker on 
strike threw his wooden shoe, into the loom to dis- 
able the machinery, while another says it was used to designate 
Whatever 
synonymous with 


or sabot, 


such clumsy work as might result from sabot blows. 
its derivation, 
destruction, or, in the language of a well-known I. W. W. organ- 
“destruction of profits to gain a 


the word now seems to be 


izer quoted by Mr. McGovern, 
definite, revolutionary, economic end.” 
was first practised in Scotland, and its origin is thus set out by 
Mr. McGovern: 

In 1889 the Glasgow dock-workers went on strike asking an 
increase of two cents an hour. To break the strike, the con- 
tractors brought in a number of farmer boys from the country. 
The strike was lost. The secretary of the dock-workers in 
announcing the loss of the strike and ordering the men back to 
work, said: 

“The contractors have exprest satisfaction with the work 
performed by the scabs brought in to do our work. We saw how 
they worked and what kind of satisfactory work they did. 
They could not even keep their balance on the bridges and dropt 
half their cargoes into the sea. One of us could do as much in a 


Sabotage, we learn, 


day as two of them. The bosses said they were satisfied with 
their work. Let us give them the same kind.” 






They went back to work and followed instructions. According 
to authorities, the bosses soon raised their wages. These tactics, 
known by the dockers as ‘‘Ca Canny,’ were advertised widely in 
England and were soon imported to France. 


As expounded by its champions, sabotage may take a variety 
of forms, but its ultimate design they always allege to be, in 
effect, the working of reform through destruction of property. 
They do not pretend to justify it on a moral basis. ‘‘If the 
workers consider that sabotage is necessary, that in itself makes 
sabotage moral,’”” Mr. McGovern reports an I. W. W. leader as 
part, the Tribune 


saying. Further quoting this leader,» in 


writer shows how sabotage may be used: 


It may mean the destroying of raw materials destined for a 
seab factory or shop. It may mean the spoiling of a finished 
product. It may mean the destruction of parts of machinery 
or the disarrangement of a whole machine where tliat machine 
is the one upon which the other machines<are. dependent for 
maton. «is s+ <-s 

Authors on sabotage claim that it is not intended that sabotage 
injure the consumer, but is directed only at the heart and soul 
of the employer, namely, his pocketbook. They claim also 
that permanent destruction of a machine is not intended, rather 
mere temporary disabling. It is only means to an end, they say. 
The general strike is the open warfare, the revolution, against, 
the capitalist class. Sabotage is the guerrilla warfare. } 

Yet Walker Smith, I. W. W. editor, says in his work that 
‘sabotage is a direct application of the idea that property has no 
rights its creators are bound to respect.’’ Further on, he writes 
that ‘‘the question is not, ‘is sabotage immoral?’ but ‘does 
sabotage get the goods?’” I. W. W. leaders there are aplenty 
who have preached and written that ‘‘sabotage means, and is, 
destruction.” 


“*Stickerettes”’ are used to a large extent to advertise sabotage, 
we learn. These are little posters pasted up wherever it is 
thought they will do the most good. 
tion of a black feline with arched back and other signs of ferocity 
about him, “Slow the 
hours are long, the pay is small, so take your time and buck 
them all,” or, “Beware, Sabotage. Good pay, bum work.” 
At I. W. W. headquarters ‘‘stickerettes”’ 
*‘One Big Union” propaganda 
a kick added. .... Just the thing to wise up the Slave, jolt the 
Scissor Bill, and throw the fear of the O. B. U. 
As has already been intimated, the I. W. W. have a language of 
their own, of which several expressions appear in the advertising 
We are instructed in a few of their ‘‘idioms”’ 


In addition to a representa- 


they carry such admonitions as down, 


are advertised as 


“ec 


with the hot air taken out and 


into the Boss.”’ 


matter just quoted. 
by Mr. McGovern: 


Members of the I. W. W. are known as “ wobblies” or ‘‘wobs.” 
They address each other in speaking or writing as ‘‘fellow work- 
ers.”” All ‘‘wobs” are not ‘‘sab ecats.”” Altho all may practise 
some form of the theoretical sabotage as defined in their books, 
only a limited number are genuine ‘‘cats.’’ The ‘“‘cats’’ are not 
known to the membership at large. ? 

A “high-jack”’ is a highwayman. Only those are frowned 
upon who ‘‘stick up” a fellow worker. A ‘‘scissor bill” is an 
unorganized workman or a workman who does not belong to 
the I. W. W. A policeman in a city is referred to usually as a 


“bull,’”’ while a marshal in a smaller town is ealled the “town 
clown.”’ An employer is a “boss,” a wage-worker is a ‘‘slave”’ 
or a ‘‘wage-slave,” and a farmer is a “rube” or a “John 
Chinwhiskers. ”’ 

A “jungle” is a place where the ‘‘wobs,"’ or ‘‘ wobblies,’’ and 
“‘seissor bills,’’ congregate to eat and sleep. It usually is at the 
edge of a town, on the bank of a stream, or in the country. Food 
is purchased by all, and the ‘‘mulligan”’ or stew is shared by all. 
In these ‘‘jungles’? much missionary work is done. The “eat” 


often is turned loose on the ‘‘scissor bills,’’ who are thus foreed 


to join the O. B. U. The “‘O. B. U.” means the one big union, 
the I. W. W. Most ‘‘wobblies,” closing a letter to a fellow 


A. F. of L., the 
at Se FP 


“‘vours for the O. B. U.”” The 
is referred to as the 


worker, write 
American Federation of Labor, 
of Hell.” 


Mr. McGovern gives a review of some of the more prominent 
strikes in which the I. W. W. were active and used sabotage 
methods prior to 1917, thus demonstrating that the ‘‘cat had 
sharp claws,”’ which we are told is the pet boast of the ‘‘ wobblies.”’ 


We read: 
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Double Layers of Cords Between Double Cushions of 


Rubber Mean Double Tire Service 


Michelin Double Cord Tires combine in one product for the first time three 


supreme advantages: 


1st—Double Cord construction. 
2nd—Double cushions of rubber. 
3rd—A new long-wearing tread. 


The Michelin Double Cord Casing is built up of 
double layers of cords, each double layer at right 
angles to the next. Ordinary cord tires are built 
up of single layers at right angles to each other. 


Endless comparative tests prove that the 
Michelin Cord, reinforced by this double- 
cord construction, is unsurpassed for freedom 
from blow-outs. 


Another advantage: Between each double 


layer of cords in the Michelin construction 
there is a double cushion of rubber. This 
greatly increases the resiliency of the tire. 


Still another advantage: The new tread on 
the improved Michelin Cord is perhaps the 
most durable tread ever produced. 


In short the new Michelin Double Cord Tire 
introduces an entirely new degree of satis- 
faction in motoring. 


MICHELIN TIRE CO., Milltown, N. J. 


Dealers in All Parts of the World 
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The I. W. W. came into national prominence in the strike of 
the textile-workers of Lawrence, Mass., in 1912. Most of the 
strikers were foreigners, so that foreign agitators and leaders 
were employed. They preached violent sabotage, which resulted 
in frequent clashes between the strikers and police. Joseph 
Ettor and Arturo Giovannitti, I. W. W., were tried for murder, 
but were acquitted. 

In 1913 a strike of hop-pickers occurred on a ranch at Wheat- 
land, Cal. The district attorney and some deputy sheriffs were 
called to the ranch and as they were alighting from their rig 
they were fired upon by the strikers and the attorney and one 
deputy sheriff killed. This resulted in the conviction for man- 
slaughter of Ford and Suhr, two leaders of the strike. Im- 
mediately a Ford and Suhr defense committee was organized 
and C. L. Lambert, former secretary of the Stockton, Cal., local 
I .W. W. branch, was elected secretary. All means conceivable 
were adopted to force the release of Ford and Suhr. Stickerettes, 
intended to intimidate people into thinking that it was unsafe 
to eat California fruit while Ford and Suhr were in jail, were 
printed by thousands. Also they would continually suggest 
reprisals to the “‘sab cats.” 

Lambert’s letters to Haywood and other officers of the I. W. W. 
during the years following the conviction of Ford and Suhr 
are filled with allusions to destruction wrought by ‘‘sab cats” 
and of more to follow. His theory and that of the organization 
was that by doing enough damage to the “‘capitalistie class,” 
or “bosses,” these enemies of the workers would order their 
“tools,” the courts, to release the men. Without mentioning 
any of the many specific incidents of destruction claimed by 
the I. W. W. in furtherance of their reign of terror to free Ford 
and Suhr, I will quote Lambert’s report of the Ford and Suhr 
defense committee, made to the tenth convention of the I. W. W. 
at Chicago on December 1, 1916: 








‘“*To the Delegates of the I. W. W.: 

**Fellow workers: In submitting the financial report of the 
Wheatland Hop-Pickers’ Defense Committee, I believe that it 
would not be out of place to give some account of the efforts made 
to effect the release of our imprisoned fellow workers. They 
were tried and sentenced by the Supreme Court of Yuba Couniy, 
California, to life imprisonment for their activities in forcing 
better working and living conditions in the agricultural industry 
of California. An appeal was taken to the Third District Ap- 
pellate Court and the lower court was upheld. The case was 
then carried to the Supreme Court of the State for a rehearing, 
but a rehearing of the case was refused. 

“Agitation and action on the job were continually carried on 
by members of the I. W. W., and the State of California has 
already paid $8,000,000 per year (the State’s own figures) since 
1913 for holding Ford and Suhr in prison. Early in 1915 the 
ease came up, on a petition for pardon, before the Governor. 
The matter, so far as Governor Johnson was concerned, lay 
dormant for more than nine months. He then made the state- 
ment that he would not consider the cases of Ford and Suhr 
further until sabotage and threats of sabotage were stopt. 

“It is not generally known that more than forty members of 
the I. W. W. languish in prisons of California, serving sentences 
ratiging from one to six years, for their activities, nor that two 
of our members have been killed in the fight with the employing 
class of California, for the freedom,of Ford and Suhr. These 
things have not dampened our spirits in the least nor have they 
altered our determination to keep banging away at them until 
either Ford and Suhr are free or until we are all in prison with 
them. 

“We do not want any money from the general organization. 
We can get along without that; but what we do want is men 
and lots of men who are willing to help us battle the employing 
class of California by any and all means at our command for the 
freedom of Richard Ford and Herman Suhr. 

“Yours for the O. B. U. C. L. Lament, Secretary.” 


Among affairs in which the I. W. W. have taken a prominent 
part in the West is one which took place at Everett, Washington, 
and is known to the brotherhood as ‘‘Bloody Sunday.” It is 
said to be recalled every year by the holding of memorial services 
for the fellow workers who were killed on that occasion. It is set 
out as follows: 


A strike was called first among the shingle-workers. The 


I. W. W. sent into the town a flood of speakers and agitators, - 


many of whom were arrested. Feeling ran so high and condi- 
tions became so bad that a vigilante committee of citizens was 
formed to help the authorities. Many of the ‘“‘wobs” were 
harshly treated. Finally, the ‘‘wobs” sent notice that they 
were coming to take possession of the town. They chartered a 


boat, the Verona, at Seattle. loaded it with several hundred “‘fel- 





low workers,”’ and shoved off for Everett. At the dock the boat 
was met by Don McRae, sheriff, and a number of special deputies. 

As the boat neared the dock, McRae shouted, ‘‘ Boys, who is 
your leader?” 

“We have no leader; we are all leaders,’”’ was the answer. 

“You can’t land here,”’ replied the sheriff. 

That is as far as the parleying proceeded. 

There was a volley from the boat and several citizens fell. 
The citizens returned the fire and many I. W. W. were wounded 
and several killed. In a rush to get on the other side of the boat 
away from the fire of the citizens, the ‘‘wobblies” nearly cap- 
sized the Verona. Several I. W. W.’s were said to have fallen 
overboard into the slip. MeRae was wounded several times 
and his ;clothing and hat riddled with bullets. Some of the 
I. W. W. were tried for murder, but the jury disagreed. 

The incident and the trial received much publicity throughout 
the country. A defense committee was formed and I. W. W. 
speakers toured the country collecting funds and proclaiming how 
their fellow workers were murdered in Everett. They have 
always contended that they merely intended to hold a peaceable 
mass-meeting on the streets of Everett to advertise the cruel 
methods of the citizens’ committee to the people of that district. 

The following telegram sent from J. A. McDonald, editor of 
The Industrial Worker, official I. W. W. paper at Seattle, to 
James P. Thompson, I. W. W. organizer in jail at Everett, will 
show exactly what the I. W. W. planned to do at Everett: 

“SpeaTT Le, Wasu., August 23, 1916. 
‘James P. TuHompson, 
City Jafl, Everett, Wash. 

“Greetings: Wish I was there to enjoy the fun. The Indus- 
trial Worker is ealling for a bunch to educate the mayor and chief 
of police there till they shiver every time they hear 1. W. W. | 
would rather be with you in jail than Mayor of Everett when 
the I. W. W. gets in action. Am letting a yell for the necessary 
number of the 13,000 who have been raising hell in the Dakotas. 
The idiots in charge there are crazy. They will be worse when 
we get through with them. We will use sabotage and any other 
tactics, as, seeing the officers have gone outside the law, it is 
useless to consider methods. Don’t compromise. Tell them 
to go to hell. 

**J. A. McDona.p.” 

Both McDonald and Thompson were convicted at Chicago. 





TWO YANKS WHO PAID AN INFORMAL 
CALL ON THE KAISER 

¢¢-W WENT A. W. 0. L. TO SEE THE KAISER,” confesses 

| Howard J. Green, a former dough-boy, beginning a cheer- 

ful, and apparently truthful, tale of adventure in The 

Home Sector (New York). As luck—Yankee luck—would have it, 

he got into no trouble for being ‘‘ Absent Without Official Leave,” 

and both he and his comrade managed to get a look at the inter- 

esting ex-War Lord of the German Empire. To quote from his 
account: 


Being stationed at Camp Roosevelt, Rotterdam, the tempta- 
tion to run down to Amerongen was too strong to be resisted, 
particularly when a soldier pal offered his side-car and govern- 
ment gas for the trip. 

And so one fine morning we went speeding through the Neth- 
erlands while a peaceful sun smiled warmly down on the soft 
landscape. The full-bloomed trees, the calm azure sky, the 
golden bird-songs, the quaint Dutch villagers characteristically 
plodding along—all accentuated the tranquillity of the summer 
morn. 

When, after several hours of riding, we finally drew up the 
side-car in front of an old castle wall, a Dutch hurdy-gurdy man 
was grinding out the notes of an antiquated American rag while 
a dozen native youngsters clapped their hands and danced hap- 
pily to the strains of his straatorgel. Some distance behind the 
high wall, but tall enough to peek over it, we could see a thin 
old pine-tree, and under the shade of the pine, hidden from the 
road but able to hear the Yankee music and the hum of our 
motor, was Wilhelm, once German Emperor, engaged in the 
un-Gottlike occupation of sawing pinewood. 

It was all very well for us to know that only a wall separated 
us from the object of our visit. But how to penetrate the wall 
was another matter, for Dutch soldier-guards were everywhere. 
We had even felt their eyes peering after us as we had sped 
along from Utrecht to Amerongen. 

We had come heavily laden with ammunition—American 
cigarets. But the pompous Dutch sergeant-major who stood 
at the castle gate willingly accepted our proferred fag. He 
utterly missed his cue, however, for when my buddy offered him 
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€; VERYONE who reads can write; 
all who write should have Eversharp 
—men, women, children. Eversharp 
writes 250,000 words with one filling 
—ts ever handsome and ever economical 
of effort, time and lead—ever sharp 


and never sharpened. Smartly made 





in every appropriate style for every- 
body —with handy eraser, and pocket 
clip or chain ring. Equally at home 
in an exclusive club or a busy office. 
The standard pencil equipment of 
nationally known companies, Prices, 
$7 and upward, Dealers everywhere. 


THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


Western Representatives: Bert M. Morris Co., 444 Market St., San Francisco 
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a light while | made my first step in the direction of the castle 
grounds, he shouted an unintelligible guttural to his squad of 


military police, and I didn’t have to understand the language to - 


know that I was verboden to make any further approach. 
It hurt my dough-boy instincts to have a few neutral soldiers 
. halt-me on my way. In their yards of colored decorations and 
military regalia, they looked for all the world like chorus warriors. 
I was still chafing under the rebuke when my buddy suggested: 

**Let’s eat, and if these Holland rookies won’t pass us inside 
to dine with Mr. Hohenzollern, we'll make for Main Street and 
get some butter-cakes at the White House lunch-cart.”’ 

Main Street proved to be the other highway in town, while 
the White House was an inn known as the Lievendael. 

Hardly had the side-car stopt chugging in front of the inn 
when we were greeted with a ‘* Hello, boys!” in a real American 
accent, and a genial Yankee introduced himself to us as a rep- 
resentative of a large news syndicate. Also he invited us to 
lunch with him. He had been sitting in the front garden of the 
Lievendael since November 13, he told us, twirling his thumbs 
and waiting for the promised interview with Amerongen’s worst- 
known foreigner. The only break in the monotony of his life 
there had been an occasional ‘visit from some other member of 
the fourth estate who sought out Amerongen to get a story about 
Germany’s ex-ruler. On the little register of the Lievendael are 
names of newspaper and magazine men from the United States, 
Holland, Great Britain, Russia, Servia, Denmark, Italy, and 
even Japan. 

Altho long ago it was the scene of bitter local feuds, the vil- 
lage has grown quiet and phlegmatie with the passing years until 
now its atmosphere is fairly charged with placidity. It is the 
last place in which one would expect to meet a near war-lord 
the last place where you wouid expect to meet those men whose 
business it is to direct the apparatus behind the limelight of 
publicity. 

When we told our American friend that we had come to see 
the ex-Kaiser, he admired our nerve, but laughed at our chances. 
He told us that he was the only one outside of the Kaiser’s im- 
mediate. circle who was allowed entrance to the grounds, and 
that he.had solemnly promised not to talk to Wilhelm until 
granted an interview or to take any undue advantage of the con- 
cessions allowed him. He told us, too, that the Kaiser was the 
biggest coward on earth, and deadly fearful of meeting any man 
in uniform. 

We were forced to dine in the back parlor of the Lievendael, 
owing to the fact that Dr. Forster and his family, who live at the 
hotel, would not consent to eat in the same room with American 
soldiers. Dr. Forster is the former Emperor’s physician. Also 
he handles one end of the saw when the Kaiser goes out on his 
daily wood detail. But we could see the Forsters through the 
glass door, and the faithful physician seemed to have a hearty 
appetite after his morning’s work. . 

Learning that the town barber, whose name is John De Man, 
visits the castle daily to trim the new Van Dyek beard which has 
sprouted below the famous Wilhelm mustache, we paid him a 
visit. Our American guide told us that swollen glands from 
the ear to the throat, made acute through recent nervousness, 
had been the eause for the growth of the Van Dyek, the beard 
affording protection and rendering it no longer necessary to 
aggravate the glands by constant shaving. But with the Kaiser’s 
decision to raise this beard, Max Kruger, the old court barber 
who had come to Amerongen with the royal party, wrapt up 
his tonsorial instruments and bought a ticket back to the path- 
erland. The new order of things was too much for him. 

De Man owns the one public shop in Amerongen. I invested 
a Duteh florin for a hair-cut I didn’t need simply to hear the 
barber talk. But De Man wasn’t that kind of a barber. He 
wouldn’t even discuss the weather. It was almost uncanny. 


This barber, explains the writer, was one of the chosen few 
who ever entered the castle, for rarely did any one ever get nearer 
than the steward’s house at the front gate. The milkman, the 
grocer, the butcher, the letter-carrier all transacted their busi- 
As the Yank visitor comments 


ness at the steward’s house. 


and relates: 


De Man must have possest cast-iron references to have gained 
access to the palace, particularly with a razor and a pair of 
scissors in his hand. 

Even Wilhelm’s tailor, Van Zant, whose shop is in the neigh- 
boring town of Zeist, can not see his famous Customer to measure 
him for his clothes. He makes the suits according to measure- 
ments sent him through the mail. When we spoke to him he 
told us that he had remonstrated with the Kaiser—by post, of 
course—to alter the Imperial decision against a personal fitting 
so that he would not be foreed to alter so many suits, but in vain. 

When we returned to the castle gate—this time with our 
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guide—the guards showed a little more deference as we started 
to walk around the outside. 

The high wall of the castle separates the Kaiser from the 
outer world. When we were there he had not been outside 
the grounds since his arrival. He is a very willing prisoner, 
and has taken advantage of all the protection that nature and 
the Dutch Government can give him. 

Between the outer wall and the main grounds of the castle 
are two moats that completely encircle the house, forming a 
barrier between the Kaiser and curious sightseers. A rustic 
drawbridge extends over the moats, connecting the Dutch St. 
Helena with the mainland. When the Kaiser is in the garden, 
tolling under the pine, the bridge is down. When he is in the 
castle, the bridge is drawn to prevent any possible access to him. 

The height of the old castle wall has been increased several 
feet, because Wilhelm feared it was too low for safety. The 
iron-barred openings in the wall have been boarded up to shut 
out the garden and the pine-tree from the eyes of the curious 
and to prevent particularly rabid enemies of the Kaiser from 
sniping him. 

The rear of the grounds, however, is unwalled, but that part 
of the road which skirts the rear and from which one could 
otherwise enjoy an uninterrupted view is heavily guarded against 
trespassers. Occasionally a zealous and ingenious sightseer man- 
ages to sneak by the guard and gain a glimpse of the castle. 

Our compatriot dropt this information casually. Soon after- 
ward we bade him good-by and pointed the nose of the side-car 
toward Rotterdam again. We had sped down the road half a 
kilometer when suddenly my buddy stopt the motor. 

* You wait here,” he said. ‘I want to get another look at 
the back of that castle.” 

**Not without me,”’ I rejoined, for I had been about to make 
the same suggestion. 

So we paid two wooden-shoed youngsters handsomely to 
“take charge of all government property in view” (particu- 
larly the side-car), and sneaked back afoot by a circuitous 
route to the rear of the castle and the forbidden road. There 
was not a guard in sight. 

Not only was the rear of the castle now in plain view, but, 
by rare good fortune, across the moat was Wilhelm, one-time 
German Emperor himself! 

It was not the same Kaiser who had scowled fiercely at us 
time and again from magazine pages and Sunday newspaper 
supplements. It was not the same Kaiser who had posed for 
the camera in faney military attire, with expanded chest and 
soldierly bearing. ; 

Instead we beheld an unimposing figure, who, without the 
powder and the grease-paint of his Imperial make-up, was just 
plain Mr. Hohenzollern. Smaller than we had imagined him, 
plus the newness of his Van Dyek beard and the distinet promi- 
nence of a most unroyal abdomen, it was hard to picture the 
sword-rattler who once prated of his alliance with a militant 
pro-German, deity. 

Coming upon him so unawares is what gave us this unusual 
glimpse of him, short as it was. And I wonder, if we had 
shouted the German for ‘* As you were!’’ whether he would have 
snapt into it, curled up the end of that mustache, sucked in his 
stomach, and thrown out his chest. 

We were so excited in the few precious seconds he stayed in 
view that we could not adjust our camera, and before we could 
collect our scattered thoughts we were discovered by the ex- 
Kaiser himself who, upon seeing our O. D. uniforms, made one 
flying dash for safety inside the castle. The shutter clicked too 
late. 

And while we were still busy with the camera, chattering like 
a couple of excited parrots and trying to realize all that had 
happened, a Dutch guard was suddenly upon us, gesticulating 
and shouting excitedly, ‘‘The Emperor! The Emperor!” while 
he drove us bodily back to the main road. 

We made our way to the side-ear in silence. I was wondering 
if Wilhelm could help but contrast the stillness of Amerongen 
with the thunder of his war, the peacefulness of this Holland 
country with the world-pandemonium he had brought about, 
the happy sunshine, and the pleasant tulip-fields with the sinking 
of the Lusitania and the shooting of Edith Cavell. 

By the time we reached Camp Roosevelt, word had been 
telephoned to our colonel from The Hague that two American 
soldiers had trespassed on Count Bentinck’s property at Amer- 
ongen, and it was requested that we be reprimanded. So when 
I eame into headquarters, I was told to report to the colonel. 

“You were at Amerongen, I understand,” he began rather 
sternly. 

**T was, sir.” 

‘‘What were you doing there?” 

**T saw the Kaiser.”’ 

“You really did?” 

** Yes, sir.” 
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“H’m!” Silence. Then, ‘‘What are you doing to-morrow?” 

“Just my regular work, sir.” 

‘*Well, then, how about driving down there with me?” 

And so it was that I paid another visit to Amerongen—but 
‘ this time we kept away from the forbidden road. 





FOOD FROM AMERICA SAVING THE LIVES 
OF THE CHILDREN OF HUNGARY 


: OWHERE HAVE THE AFTER-EFFECTS of the 
N war been more painful than in what was once the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. Deprived of their former 
food-resourees, without access to the sea, and surrounded by 
hostile nations, the people of that once proud monarchy are 
paying a bitter price for their participation in the world-conflict. 
America has been called upon by Europe to avert imminent 
starvation, especially starvation of innocent children—and the 
following translation from a Hungarian paper, the Neues Pester 
Journal, of Budapest, dated November 5, 1919, tells of the aid 
that has been given, with intimations of the gratitude with which 
it has been received: 


A friendly building, surrounded by green gardens, raising 
itself beneficently above the tenement-blocks of the Outer 
Uelloer Strasse, is the Stefanie Children’s Hospital, so named 
after a Belgian Princess, wife of the Crown Prince Rudolf, as is 
shown by the marble tablet sunk in the wall of the entrance- 
hall. The wards of this children’s hospital welcome children 
between three and fourteen years of age without regard to 
sex, situation, or condition. Not many questions are asked 
when the child is admitted; whether the parents are ‘‘able to 
pay”’ or not, the sick, undernourished little body is joyfully 
weleomed. The resident physicians, first and foremost the 
chief, Dr. Johann Bokay, are all humanitarians, who want to 
help; they have lived through much suffering and trouble during 
the long years of war. 

But to-day only happy, smiling faces are to be seen all down 
the long halls in the quiet house, where every loud word is 
supprest, every footfall softened by the thick druggets. The 
American foodstuffs have arrived, and to-day—wonderful to-day 
—they will be distributed among the little sick boys and girls, to 
those poor little bodies craving nourishment. The children 
know it, and hence their smiling faces and joyful voices. But 
the grown-ups too, the doctors and the good sisters, are happy, 
thankful from their hearts for the costly gifts that Hoover, the 
omnipotent dictator of food administration, sends from across 
the far ocean to the poor children of Budapest in such generous 
quantity, and will continue to send. 

Dr. Bokay is just making his morning rounds. Surrounded by 
the other physicians and dressers and nurses, clothed in the long 
white coat worn by hospital doctors, he steps through the wards, 
in which bed after bed is oceupied by his little patients. The 
good old doctor reigns in these wards as some careful, benevo- 
lent father looking after the welfare of his own children. Every 
boy, every little girl, is carefully examined, and the sharp glance 
of the physician notes every pale little face. He knows quite 
well that the little one over there in his snow-white bed will not 
live much longer. 4 Tuberculosis, that terrible heritage from his 
parents, will soon blow out the flickering flame of the little 
life. But the good physician lets no sign of knowledge escape; 
on the contrary, he speaks cheerily and bravely to the little 
fellow, who listens attentively. Of course, he’s going to get 
well, quite well... 2... 

Our way leads to the kitchen, -where the cooks, among whom 
are nuns and other workers, nurses, are preparing the midday 
meal that comes trom America. The good sisters are eager 
in their work, to hearten their charges, to give them strength. 
The huge, great hearth is covered with pots and pans. What 
wonders are to be seen on that stove! A huge pot full of costly 
milk, full to the brim. 

And next to it three pans full of meat and beans. The best, 
softest, tenderest, well-cooked meat. How delicious it smells, 
and listen to it sizzle! Let me taste. The beans that Hoover 
sent us are wonderful. And then the white bread, baked from 
the white fiour from America. It is so soft, of such fine texture, 
it just melts in the mouth. The good sisters, who have pre- 
pared and cooked everything, stand there and are full of thankful 
joy that everything they have cooked is such a success. They 
are wonderfully proud of it all. Everything tbat was cooked 
there was made on the recipe of the famous children’s doctor 
of Vienna, Dr. Paquet (Pirquiet?) and the portions laid down for 
each child contain, so Professor Bokay remarks, the nourishment 
of one liter of mother’s milk. 





It is twelve o’clock and the midday meal is about to begin. 
Busily the nuns go here and there, for children, and most es- 
pecially hungry children, do not like to be kept waiting. An 
innumerable quantity of plates and dishes are brought in, and 
a few minutes later all these little dishes are full. To-day, the 
first day of the distribution, there is a fine, heartening meat-stew, 
a big plateful of American beans, and a piece of white bread 
weighing about fifteen grams. At ten o’clock this morning the 
little ones had a cup of cocoa, also of American origin, which they 
drank with the best of appetite. For to-morrow rice is already 
soaking in good milk as a supplement to the hospital meal 
written on the kitchen slate; for the day after, noodles, and for 
the morning cocoa made with milk. The doctor and his as- 
sistants take me to the TBC division, where the tubercular 
children are isolated. The wards of this division are clean 
and shining, and the floors would warm the heart of any good 
housekeeper. All these beds are occupied. A coughing and 
clucking from all corners that wrings one’s heart, for the 
children are coughing their lives away; in the warm corridor 
the midday meal is being eaten. At the long, low table are 
about a dozen children of this tubercular division, boys and girls. 
They are real sufferers, these children, brought up in dank, dark 
eellar-dwellings, who most of them have earried from birth 
the dread germ of this disease of death, which has made such 
terrible inroads in our country. 

The twelve children sit there expectantly. And then appears 
a sister, with a large tray in her arms, on which the dishes of 
meat-stew, of beans, and the white bread stand. In a few 
moments each child has his portion and they fall to with the 
utmost zest, to dispose of the wonderful and delicious meal. 
There at the right-hand corner of the table sits a tiny, white- 
faced girl who is eating with fine abandon. Poor kiddie! Her 
whole head is bound up, for tuberculosis of the bones had at- 
tacked her head, too. Next to her is a boy of about six, black- 
haired, dark-skinned, a true gipsy. One chair farther down, 
a little fair-haired child, who smiles happily enough on this 
world of wo. Not one of them is thinking of his illness; they are 
thinking of the good hot food, and the friendly, smiling sister 
looks thankfully over her little brood, her Madonna-like face 
smiling and silently grateful for the gifts from far-off America. 





RURAL DELIGHTS AS REGRETFULLY RE- 
CALLED BY THE TULSA “WORLD” 


UT OF TULSA, that flourishing Oklahoma city of 
() luxury, tall buildings, and oil-millionaires, comes a 

ery of regret for vanished bucolic joys that is so truly 
urban, not to say metropolitan in tone that it might well have 
emanated from a Chicago or New York daily instead of from 
the Tulsa World. It is headed, ‘‘Why Stick to the City?” and is 
evoked by a cartoon by John McCutcheon (reprinted in our 
issue for December 20, page 18), which presents such fond 
recollections to the view of the Oklahoma editor that he is 
moved almost to tears, thinking over the simplicity, rural plenty, 
and truer prosperity that presumably were wide-spread before 
Oklahoma struck oil. Says the editor of The World: 


John McCutcheon, the Chicago cartoonist, stands alone in his 
profession so far as ability to go to the heart of a great issue 
with a single drawing is concerned. He has just ‘turned out”’ 
a picture captioned ‘‘The Producer,” that not only preaches a 
sermon, but arouses a wild, almost uncontrollable longing in the 
heart of the average city dweller who remembers other times and 
customs. 

It is a barnyard scene on a well-regulated farm. There are 
great cords of wood, barrels of potatoes, kegs of cider; fat hogs 
are about, while chickens and ducks are in all parts of the 
picture; there are the fine cows and horses; an automobile is in 
the background, while still farther back is the country home. 
In the center stands the typical farmer, in fur overcoat, a cigar 
in his mouth, and boots deeply set in the heavy snow. He is 
made to say: ‘‘The city folks seem to be having right smart o’ 
trouble with their fuel and food problems,”’ while from the 
side of the picture the boy comes romping in, gun in one hand 
and a brace of rabbits in the other. 

That picture could as well have been captioned ‘‘ Peace and 
Plenty.”” Because it typifies that. The average farm, occupied 


by the owner, whether in Oklahoma or Georgia. or California 
or in the far North or East, is at all times a place of peace and 
plenty, tho it may not be fashionable. 
Fuel and food problems to be sure. 
problems to us city dwellers. 
death, as some have discovered during the gas shortage. 


They are immense 
They are vital—even unto 
But 
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Does :Your Fan Belt Slip? 


EW fans driven by ordinary fan belts keep pace with the motor. To operate 
satisfactorily, a fam must respond instantly to every increase in the motor’s 
speed. The power required to drive the fan increases as the cube of the speed— 
when you increase your engine speed three times, twenty-seven times the power 
is needed to drive the fan with the proper speed to cool the motor correctly. 


Most fan belts are unable to transmit this amount of power. If they slip, the motor over- 
heats and efficiency decreases. If they stretch, the motor is never properly cooled until the 
belt is readjusted. They give way at the joint and a new belt is needed. 


Scientifically Developed 


The scientific development of the Tilton 
Endless Fan Belt gives to the motorist what 
the majority of fan belts lack. The surface 
of the Tilton Belt grips the pulley—the 
Tilton will not slip. 

The stretch being removed by a special 
process makes readjustment unnecessary. 


There is no splice or joint to give way, to 
vibrate, or to cause the belt to drag or 
Unique looms weave into the Tilton Fan 
features found in no other fan belt. 

Tilton Belts are made exactly to 
builders specifications; they are the 
and the exact length. 


Be sure that the name TILTON is on every Fan 


SALES DEPARTMENT 
Edward A. Cassidy Co., Inc., 280 Ave., N.Y. 
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Made to Order 
for the Work in Hand 


In order to perform its tasks capably and well, a 
motor must be equal to the job in hand—it must 
deliver the right degree of power for the particular 
appliance on which it is used. 


This is the principle on which every Wagner, 
Quality Motor is designed and built. Into it is built 
the strength and stamina to deliver just the right 
power for the work to which it is to be assigned. 


And because Wagner, Quality Motors are made- 
to-order motors, you can be certain that wherever you 
see them at work—whether on appliances in the 
office, workshop, factory or home—they are per- 
forming their allotted tasks faithfully and well. 


It is only the part of good judgment to make 
sure that every power-driven appliance you buy is 
Wagner -equipped. 


Wagner Electric Manufacturing Company 
St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
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even within sight of Tulsa there are coun- 
try places where it is utterly impossible to 
get the city dweller’s view-point concerning 
such matters. 

MeCuteheon takes us back to blessed 
seenes, but he leaves us heartbroken. 
That farmyard scene—ah, we know it! It 
is the moment after a steaming hot break- 
fast of fresh eggs, sausage, hot biscuit with 
hrown gravy, fresh, nut-flavored butter, and 
two or three kinds of preserves—all washed 
down with a cup of delicious coffee oily 
with genuine cream. 

The “old man” has come out to look 
things over. The morning chores were all 
done before breakfast; hogs fed, cows 
milked, horses fed and curried, and the 
iee broken in the water-tanks. The stock 
is all out for a little exercise. He looks the 
heavens over, holds up his hand to discover 
the direction of the wind, observes that 
more snow will fall before night, heaves a 
sigh of supreme contentment, and, reealling 
the contents of his daily paper which he 
read at breakfast, says: ‘“‘The city folk 
seem to be having right smart o’ trouble 





with their fuel and _ food + problems.” 
Oh, Lord! 
We know what is in that barn. The 


mow is full of hay. The young stock is 
standing at the manger munching con- 
tentedly. The hens are flying up into the 
mow to make deposits in concealed nests, 
while in the shed on the south side baby 
pork-chops are grunting at their morning 
meal. ; 

And in the house—*‘ mother”’ has finished 
her house-cleaning, ‘‘daughter’’ has hung 
up the dishpan and is now sweeping the 
kitehen, the wood fires are crackling cheer- 
fully, and there is warmth everywhere. The 
cellar is full of glories that only boyhood 
has ever known. In the smoke-house 
there are ribs and backbones, and a gener- 
ous pan of these will be on the table for 
supper; for dinner we shall have the 
young rabbits that Bill has just killed— 
friend and served with cream gravy; 
while the beams are hanging thick with 
hams and shoulders and sides in process 
of smoking. Here and there are jowls, 
being put in readiness for the early turnip 
greens and dock salad when the ice in the 
ereek has began to grow mushy and young 
wild onions are springing up along the 
banks. 

And in the cellar there are pumpkins 
and squash; in the bins down the center, 
so the air can circulate through them freely, 
there are sweet potatoes and Irish pota- 
toes and onions; along the walls are bins 
of apples and barrels of vinegar and 
sorghum molasses, and over there in the 
eorner are two barrels of home-rendered 
lard—the year’s supply. 

“The city folk are having trouble with 
their food and fuel problems!*’ Yes, in- 
deed. But down there on the farm there is 
going to be some peremptory orders issued 
when the sun drops low in the west. Bill 
and Susie and ‘‘maw” and ‘‘ paw” will all 
be busy. ‘‘Maw” will be getting in the 
eggs, feeding the chickens, and closing the 
hen-house. ‘ Paw” will have his hands full 
looking after the favorite mare and the 
registered sow; while Bill and Susie will 
have to feed and water and milk and bed 
down the stock and get in the wood and 
fill the water-buckets. Then will come 
that supper of baked ribs and_ back- 
bone, hot corn-bread, lye hominy, both 
kinds of potatoes, pie, cake, preserves, 
and a few other things, to say nothing of 
the sweet milk, buttermilk, and cottage- 
cheese. 

Then the kitchen will be cleaned up and 
the whole family will gather before the big 
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fireplace in the living-room and munch pop- 
corn, apples, and nuts—‘*‘ maw” and“ paw” 
busy with their ‘everlasting farm talk,” 
while Bill and Susie pore.over the latest 
magazines from the city and cuss the farm. 
McCutcheon, MecCutcheon—we could mur- 
der you for what you have done! 





A CAPTAIN AND WAR-HERO WHO 
NOW SERVES IN THE RANKS 

HILE it is no doubt true that one 

of the inevitable penalties of a 
smaller Army is reduced rank for the officers, 
yet the case of a former captain of in- 
fantry, the first officer wounded in France, 
now serving as a sergeant, seems to present 
an unusual case, not only of “‘ hard luck,” 
but of downright waste of valuable mili- 
This former captain had 
His 
profession was that of a soldier, and he 
had made abundantly good at it. He had 
As the New York 
Evening Sun tells his interesting and, we 


tary material. 
been in the Army most of his life. 


no other career. 


are assured, somewhat typical story: 


The first American officer who was 
wounded in the war is an officer no longer, 
tho he is stillin the Army. When wounded 
he was a first lieutenant, and later he be- 
came a captain. Now he is a sergeant, 
and salutes second lieutenants. Those 
are the ups and downs that have befallen 
De Vere H. Harden, of Burlington, Vt., 
who is now at the new Army Signal Corps 
School at Little Silver, near Long Branch, 
N. J. 

larden received the croix de querre. 
He served nearly a year in France with 
the famous First Division. He was in the 
first American attack at Cantigny, and in 
the bloody and decisive battle at Soissons. 
Now he is back practically where he 
started sixteen years ago, when he first 
enlisted in the Army. 

Tho Harden’s case is particularly strik- 
ing because he was a war-hero for a time, 
it is only typical of many others who saw 
service in France and gained experience as 
officers after having been promoted from 
non-commissioned officers. Tho hundreds 
of officers are resigning from the Army and 
entering civilian life because they can not 
live on their pay, so that the Army fears a 
shortage of officers, these men are returned 
virtually to the ranks. 

Unless a shell has blown it away, or sou- 
venir-hunters have torn it to pieces, a small 
sign still stands near the old front line 
trenches at Les Jumelles, near Naney, in 
Lorraine. It commemorates the fact that 
there fell the ‘* Premier Officier Américain 
Blessé” October 28, 1917. The sign 
stands, or stood, just outside the dugout 
that Lieut.-Col.—then Major—Theodore 
Roosevelt occupied when he was first in 
the trenches. Harden had just left Roose- 
velt when a shell exploded and a fragment 
struck him in the knee. The French com- 
mandant erected the sign to commemorate 
the event. 

Harden was sure that he actually saw 
the shell coming toward him. ‘‘It looked 
as big as a football,” The Evening Sun 
quoted him as saying a few days later 
when he lay in the hospital at Bazoilles, 
just outside Neufchiteau. That was about 
the last that was then heard of Harden; 
what has happened to him since is as in- 
teresting, if not as dramatic. 

Harden went to France with the First 
Division, the first troops to land there, 


.Harden threw himself into his work. 











June 26, 1917, after winning the battle 
with George Creel’s submarines. He was, 
then a first sergeant with the Secend-Field. 
Signal Battalion. Soon after arriving in 
France he was commissioned a first 
lieutenant—the reward of his long service 
and good record in the. Regula? Army in- 
cluding seryiee in Panama, Alaska, and on 
the Mexiean border. 

Inspired with enthusiasm at the thought 
that his long years as an enlisted man had 
now borne fruit and that he could serve 
his country as an officer in its greatest war, 
This 
work was principally revision of American 
theory and practise of signal-work under 
battle conditions. Our officers at home 
had been left far behind by European 
developments, and our system was archaic, 
judged by European standards. 

The First Division had been in the 
trenches only a few days when Harden 
was wounded. In his eagerness to get 
back to his outfit he left the hospital too 
soon, and as a result his wound did not 


heal quite properly. He can not hike 
as he used to. Four or five miles tire him 
out. 


When the First Division took over the 
Toul sector, the first trench sector ever 
controlled by American troops, Harden 
was there, gaining valuable experience as 
one of the first American officers to handle 
independently the signal system of a trenck 
sector on the Western Front, 

When the Twenty-eighth Infantry of 
the First Division made the first Amer- 
ican attack and captured the village of 
Cantigny, Harden’s post was the observa- 
tion and telephone station whence artillery 
support was directed during the nine 
counter-attacks the Germans made in 
three days. . The artillery support in this 
attack was beyond all praise, tho the ob- 
servation station was under heavy shell- 
fire most of the time. 

Harden was attached to the Sixteenth’ 
Infantry when the First Division, forming 
with the Second American and the famous 
French Morocean Division, the spearhead 
of the attack, drove forward, on July 18, 
south of Soissons in the first allied attack 
of the decisive campaign. For five days 
and nights the Sixteenth Infantry went 
through as close an approach to hell as its 
men and officers wanted to see, then was 
relieved, covered with glory, and its mis- 
sion accomplished. 

Shortly afterward Harden was returned 
to the United States as an instructor. On 
reaching Camp Lewis, in Washington 
State, he was promoted captain and took 
command of C Company of the 213th 
Field Signal Battalion of the 13th Division. 
He was the only officer in the battalion 
who had served overseas, so he took a large’ 
part in instructing the battalion. 

Harden was then transferred to Honolulu, 
where he commanded E Company of the 
Fifty-third Telegraph Battalion. He put 
it through stiff training for the October 
which, according to cita- 


” 


maneuvers, in 
tions, it ‘‘showed remarkable proficiency. 

Col. George E. Kumpe telegraphed 
Washington asking that Harden be per- 
manently assigned to the Western Depart- 
ment, but on November 18 orders reached 
San Francisco for his discharge from the 
service. 

Harden had served so long with the 
Army that he had no other career. His 
profession was that of the soldier. For 
three weeks he cast about for some open- 
ing in civilian life. He could find none. 
“Back to the Army again” seemed the 
only answer to his problem. ‘At the re- 
cruiting office they told him they would be 
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—and not only does MONEL de- 
feat the attacks of injurious acids, 
but it successfully stands up against 
the many other destructive forces 
which quickly break down the 
resistance of ordinary metals. 


From the most exacting require- 
ments of industry to the simplest 
domestic use, MONEL is replacing 
other metals with a consequent 
increase in efficiency and economy. 

When industrial chemistry was 
scientifically advancing most rapid- 
ly under war pressure, the re- 
markable performance of MONEL 
Metal led to its general employ- 
ment wherever acids, strongly alka- 
line solutions, or highly corrosive 


increasing n 


gases were manufactured or handled. 
Its proven abilities in this field 
have led to the rapidly expanding 
uses in hundreds of other industries. 


Modern power houses contain 
MONEL fitted valves because they 
resist the erosive action of super- 
heated steam. MONEL pump rods 
and liners do not score or pit under 
the most severe service conditions. 
MONEL marine fittings are un- 
affected by salt water and salt 
air. MONEL window screens never 
rust and are practically everlasting. 


Included among the many other 
uses where MONEL Metal has 
proved superior are turbine blad- 


MONEL Metal is a product of 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 


43 Exchange Place, New York, N. Y. 
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For more than half a century serving industry through the 
mber of better Nickel products. Purchasers of INCO Nickel, INCO Monel Metal, and 
INCO Nickel Salts are assured of the highest and most uniform grades of Nickel that the world produces. 
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y of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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ing, mine screens, gasoline still 
plugs, roofing, nuts, bolts, screws, 
spark-plug electrodes, golf club 


heads, and table cutlery. 


MONEL Metal is 
alloy of nickel and copper. It 
is as strong as steel, non-corrodible 
as bronze, more durable than either. 
It takes and retains a_ perfect 
nickel finish, Wherever MONEL 
is used wear is largely reduced and 
corrosion prevented. 


a natural 


Our experience as sole pro- 
ducers of MONEL Metal since 
its discovery in 1905 is at your 
disposal through our Sales or 
Technical Departments. 







































glad to have him back—as a first sergeant. 
Harden is a big, tall, broad-shouldered, 
good-natured man with an expansive smile. 
He doesn’t bemoan the loss of his honors, 
but after sixteen years of serving his coun- 
try it irks him to feel that he can not serve 
now to the limit of his ability—which is 
greater than that of a first sergeant. 





GLIMPSES FROM THE TROPICAL 
JUNGLE WHERE RUBBER GROWS 

HE spectacle of baby alligators playing 

tag in the backyard would no doubt 
thrill any woman who should discover such 
a thing upon opening the kitchen door of 
her home to take a casual survey of the 
premises. That was one of the many 
strange sights seen by Mrs. Maud Baker 
Morris, of Detroit, during her stay at Re- 
mate de Males, two thousand miles up the 
Amazon River, Brazil, in the heart of 
the rubber district and on the very edge of 
the jungle. This town, we learn, is situated 
on the Javary River, one of the affluents of 
the Amazon, and forms, in part, the bound- 
ary-line between Brazil and Peru. It is 
described as ‘‘merely a clearance in the 
forest,’’ and most of its inhabitants are en- 
gaged in the rubber industry. In an article 
in the Detroit Free Press Mrs. Morris gives 
an account of the life of the people in this 
out-of-the-way corner of the earth, tells of 
ferocious jungle beasts that came so close 
up to her home that their snarls could be 
readily heard, and describes bloodthirsty 
fish that attack and quickly devour any 
animal venturing into the waters they in- 
fest. Tho it is apparent from what this 
writer says that life in 4 South-American 
jungle presents sundry peculiar perils, it is 
also evident that it has its fascinating side. 
““As I close my eyes,” says Mrs. Morris, 
“T have a panoramic view of the Amazon, 
that king of rivers; the myriads of islands 
dotting its surface; the never-ending trop- 
ical forests; the bluffs covered with palms 
and bamboo, or gigantic trees hanging with 
vine and orchid; the gay-plumaged birds 
forever flitting through the trees; the sun- 
rises and sunsets, sometimes beautiful, 
sometimes so weird as to be almost un- 
eanny; the tropical air that oppresses at 
first and afterward allures—all these leave 
an impression never to be forgotten.’ 
Mrs. Morris and her husband arrived at 
Remate de Males in the rainy season. She 
says: ‘ 

During this season the rivers rise gradu- 
ally until they overflow their banks. Then 
the towns are more thickly populated be- 
cause the rubber-cutters are obliged by law 
to give the trees their yearly rest to prevent 
their being weakened by the bleeding which 
would be the case if they were not allowed 
to recuperate. This incoming crowd ar- 
rives with plenty of money and a general 
desire to have a good time, which propen- 
sity induces it to partake freely of the good 
red wine served as a beverage everywhere. 
This produces a certain amount of exhil- 
aration, more especially as during the 
months they have been in the woods they 
have been abstainers. When such occurs 
the chief of police has them locked up in 
the calaboose, not as a punishment, but to 
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prevent their falling over the bank into the 
river. 

Owing to this yearly inundation, the 
houses are all built on stilts about four or 
five feet high to be above the high-water 
mark. As the towns grow, they cut far- 
ther into the forest. All the houses face 
the river. At the back is a cleared space 
of twenty or thirty yards and then the solid 
Amazonian jungle. We arrived late in 
January, and it was May before the river 
had risen to its full height. It was inter- 
esting to watch the gradual overflowing 
until the water spread under our houses and 
as far back as the forest. 

Even the chicken-coops are built on stilts, 
and the fowl have to remain in their homes 
until the flood has abated. _ 1 was amused 
to see the hens that had experienced a pre- 
vious flood, teaching their little broods to 
come down part way, take fright and scram- 
ble back into their coops. I have always 
heard that a hen has no intelligence, but she 
certainly has patience, for it took two whole 
days of constant drilling to induce the 
chicks to reenter the uncertain world be- 
neath them. 

The houses mostly have motley - tiled 
roofs, but some are covered with corrugated 
iron and palm thatch. There are no con- 
veniences whatever, unless one might con- 
sider the bath-houses which are built on the 
river. These are composed of logs or 
boards with palm-thatched roofs, and the 
floor has a good-sized hole cut in the center 
through which the natives draw water for 
bathing and washing. These bath-houses 
are attached by a long rope to a high pole 
on the bank, and with the rising or falling 
of the river the rope has to be adjusted. 

In these houses the women do their 
laundry-work, or at least they begin it; 

rashing is a long-drawn-out process here. 
They take the soiled clothes to the bath- 
house and there they soak and soap them 
and roll them in a tight bundle without 
water. The next day they wash them be- 
tween their hands (there are no such things 
as tubs or boards) and pound them if nec- 
essary against the floor of the bath-house. 
Then they rinse and throw them on the 
grass; and, if it does not rain, they throw 
water on them for a day. The next day 
they blue and hang them on lines without 
clothes-pins. The next day they starch 
them. If they happen to have a porch, 
they set their tables out there and with 
charcoal irons they proceed to do the iron- 
ing. The reason of this display is simple 
curiosity.. If they ironed inside, where it 
is much cooler, they might miss some little 
happening which is all they have to make 
life worth while. In this way they take a 
week to do their washing. No matter 
about the poor souls who are wafting and 
paying fabulous sums for it, the world goes 
easily with these women and many cul- 
tured people might well envy them their 
simple powers of enjoyment. 

This childlike curiosity I noted again 
when I took my first walk. I was drest in 
a simple summer gown with a hat to match, 
a costume which would have attracted no 
attention elsewhere. I had gone only afew 
yards when the word seemed to have passed 
on that I was coming, and the walk turned 
into a sort of triumphal procession. Whole 
families were assembled in front of their 
doors to see the ‘‘ Doctor’s little lady with 
the hat.’’ Mothers, unabashed, held their 
children high in arms to get a better view, 
and all along the line of march exclamations 
of admiration for the flowers and so forth 
were voiced in Portuguese, and translated 
for my benefit into English by my much- 
amused husband. A hat is a thing un- 
known among the women. They use a 
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pomade so that their hair may be prac- 
tically pasted off their forehead. Then 
they roll it in a tight knot at the back of 
their necks. They very seldom leave the 
house when the sun is shining, and, when 
they do so, they use a sunshade. 

The costume of the women is very simple, 
just a dressing-sack and a skirt; these with 
the wealthier class may be very elaborate 
and trimmed with ribbon of every color of 
the rainbow, but the style is strictly ad- 
hered to. In the daytime the men wear 
their pajama jackets instead of a coat, but 
coming on evening they go forth drest in 
their Sunday best, and make a splendid 
showing. A peculiar thing I noted was 
that nearly all the men looked refined. 
Even the hard-working rubber -cutters 
seemed to have a grace of manner that 
was charming. 

As I had no other means of getting exer- 
cise (it would be considered very bad form 
to do any housework) I used to row each 
evening just before sunset. Some of the 
gallants in the town evidently made up 
their minds that it wasn’t right for me to 
be allowed to work; so one evening they 
met in a body on the shore and openly pro- 
tested. That a big, strong man should sit 
comfortably smoking a cigar while the se- 
fiora propelled the boat was something at 
which their courteous spirits rebelled. 
When Dr. Morris explained that I was 
doing it for exercise they shook their heads 
sadly, and I think they doubted his word. 


Mrs. Morris then goes on to describe 
some of the customs of the people who live 
in this jungle city. It appears that while 
these differ in some ways from those of 
places situated on routes more frequently 
traveled, human Remate de 
Males in the main manifests itself in a 
manner characteristically human. We read: 


nature at 


All the people who have any means have 
a custom of adopting Indian children when 
they are very young. As they grow larger, 
they learn to work about the house, and 
make themselves useful generally. Some 
families have five and six of these young- 
sters. They sleep in hammocks hung along 
the length of a room. And, by the way, - 
this is how nearly all the natives sleep. If 
you should invite some people to partake 
of your hospitality, you must be prepared 
to provide for the same number of Indian 
servants. Women of any consequence 
never walk except as far as the river bank, 
where the servants are waiting to canoe 
them to their destination. The queenly 
attitude assumed by some of these women 
amused me greatly, especially as there were 
so few pure-blooded Spanish or Portuguese 
among them. There is vo color-line in 
Brazil, and as Portuguese, Indian, and 
negro marry and intermarry, it is a puzzle 
to tell to what nation they belong. 

There is only one church in Remate de 
Males, a Catholic one, but there was just 
an occasional service while I was there. 
The priests have to make great sacrifices 
to visit these little churches on the rivers. 
I have seen them wading ankle-deep in 
mud, carrying their vestments in a paste- 
board box and not even an altar-boy to 
serve them during mass. The people, how- 
ever, have little services by themselves. 
Sometimes they decide they would like to 
make a Novena. Then some one rings the 
church-bell, which sounds very much like a 
fire-alarm, and all are invited to join in the 
prayers. 

Through courtesy to my husband, I was 
invited to attend a wedding while in Brazil. 
A boat large enough to hold all the guests 
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was engaged; and after the ceremony the 
wedding party took a pleasure ride up the 
river. This is the only form of honeymoon 
the young folk have in this part of the 
world. -The girls, all drest in white, sat on 
one side of the boat, and the young men on 
the other. It was a merry party, and we 
stopt at a little clearing in the forest and 
had lunch. On the way back something 
happened to the engine, and there we had 
to remain for nearly two hours. During 
that time it began to rain, and no one who 
has not witnessed an Amazon rain ean have 
any idea of its nature. You can see it in 
the distance like a mist gradually spread- 
ing over the whole landscape, and you can 
hear it—one mighty roar, coming nearer 
and nearer until it seems as if some gigantic 
animal of the forest were being uneaged. 
Then the mist approaches, the heavens 
open, and the delige is upon you. Altho 
they canvased up the boat as best they 
could, none of us escaped a drenching, but 
the ardor of the wedding party was not 
dampened in the least. For me, it was one 
of the exhilarating moments of my life. 

In‘a great many places of South America 
it is the custom to. shoot off fireworks at 
the death of a child, as they consider that 
it is a little angel gone to heaven. I at- 
tended a funeral of a four months’ old baby. 
The funeral party, unattended by a single 
member of the family of the child, took the 
launch whieh was chartered for the purpose, 
and sailed several miles down the Javary 
River to the burying-ground, which is situ- 
ated on a high portion of the country where 
the floods can not reach. Here they have 
made a clearing in the forest, only leaving 
an oceasional tree. Children walked be- 
fore the eoffin strewing flowers, and there, 
under the shade of a palm-tree, the little 
body was laid at rest. It would have been 
very beautiful and pathetic if the phono- 
graph which was engaged to render the 
funeral march had not played the *‘ Merry 
Widow.” That brilliant waltz was their 
idea of triste (mournful) music, and most 
fitting for the occasion. 

Like the Ancient Mariner, who com- 
plained that 
everywhere, nor any drop to drink,” the 


there was ‘water, water, 


inhabitants of Remate de Males find them- 
selves in the midst of endless supplies of 
the aqueous liquid, which perhaps they 
may drink if nothing better offers, but in 
which they may not swim without running 
the risk of being devoured alive by sundry 
fierce aquatic creatures with an appalling 
thirst for gore. As we read: 

There are more than eight hundred varie- 
ties of fish in the Amazon, including fresh- 
water sharks, so it is not much use to know 
how to swim. It was told of a doctor on 
one of the English ships, who, while bathing 
in the Rio Negro near the city of Manoas, 
disappeared in presence of the captain. 

The most horrible fish of all is the per- 
ania, which frequents some of the smaller 
rivers of South America. It is a small fish 
with a very large head which seems to be 
mostly jaw. It is more dreaded by the 
natives than any reptile. Strange to say, 
it does not attack except when it scents 
blood. You could go in bathing a hundred 
times, and if there was no cut on your body, 
you might be ignorant of the fact there was 
such a fish as the perania. Dr. Morris’s 
first acquaintance with it was a memorable 
one. He had been out hunting, and his 
servants had gone to the river to pluck and 
prepare some wild turkey which he had 
shot. One of the men had cut off the head 
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of a turkey, and was washing away the 
blood. My husband, who was only a few 
steps from the bank, heard the wild ery: 
“The perania! The perania!”’ 

Hastening to the scene, he saw a seething 
mass of fish, and with a hissing Zizz—zz, 
the turkey was no more. The men were 
so filled with terror that they could not be 
hired to put their hands near the water again, 
even tho they were sadly in need of a long- 
delayed bath. 


While the creatures both on the land and 
in the waters of this American hinterland 
are of a nature to inspire terror in the heart 
of the newcomer when he first hears of 
them, it seems that after all but little actual 
damage is done to man by these fearsome 
denizens of the wild. Says Mrs. Morris: 


The wild beasts of the forest do not at- 
tack unless they are hungry. I have known 
travelers who have gone out in search of 
boa-constrictors, and, after months, have 
never seen one. The one which Dr. Morris 
killed, the skin of which I now have in my 
possession, was about twenty-five feet long, 
and by no means a thing of beauty. I also 
have a jaguar skin which has a history. 
My husband was traveling through the 
forest and had gone a little ahead of his 
companions. It was nearly dusk, and he 
was looking forward to getting to head- 
quarters for supper. The jaguar was 
crouching on the limb of a tree, and he 
suddenly felt conscious of the beast’s burn- 
ing eyes. There was neither time nor space 
to draw his gun, so he quickly seized his 
machete and there was a hand-to-hand en- 
counter in which my husband was the 
victor. As he said afterward, with his cus- 
tomary humor, the tiger was probably as 
hungry as he was. 

One night just after dusk, I was standing 
at the back door which faced the jungle. 
I had gone there to escape from the sound 
of the dozens of phonographs which were 
sending forth their love ditties into the 
sultry night. One could rather enjoy the 
musie if they agreed to play one at a time; 
but when every one in the town decides to 
play at exactly the same minute, and not 
to stop until every one else stops, naturally 
a stranger might like to escape. This time 
| was enjoying myself thinking of the pos- 
sibilities of that great forest stretching so 
darkly before my vision. Then my mind 
went thousands of miles away, and I had 
just begun to indulge in the luxury of build- 
ing air-castles when | heard a tremendous 
snarling sound. I rushed to my husband 
and breathlessly informed him that I 
thought I had found a jaguar at last. He 
came with me and again we heard the snarl- 
ing noise. He agreed with me that no ani- 
mal but the jaguar could have produced 
that sound, and immediately went for his 
gun. There he stood for nearly an hour 
ready to shoot, and I beside him, petrified 
with fear, but praying every minute of the 
time that it might really be a jaguar and 
that I might have the pleasure of seeing 
him. At last we gave up the hunt, after 
having decided that the tiger, somewhere 
in the forest, had found ‘*metal more at- 
tractive”’ to chew on than we could possibly 
furnish. 


Brazil is a coffee-producing country, and 
the Brazilian method of preparing this pop- 
ular beverage is deseribed. Fresh coffee- 
beans are roasted and: ground each time 
coffee is to be made, we are told, and the 
resulting drink is given high praise. It is 
served on all occasions, and no guest in a 
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Brazilian home, it is said, fails to be in- 
vited to partake of coffee. 
to be associated with the hospitality which, 
we learn, is one of the marked traits of the 


It thus comes 


Brazilian, as is also courtesy, of which we 
read further: 


Courtesy is shared alike by rich and poor, 
whether in the large cities or in the little 
hamlets. Sometimes it is carried to a ridi- 
culous extent, as in. the case of a surgeon 
who is about to perform an operation. 
After the patient has been administered 
the chloroform the surgeon offers the knife 
to the attending physicians, and says in 
Portuguese: “‘Will you take it?” They, 
of course, bow profoundly, and say: “It is 
in good hands.” The surgeon has not the 
slightest intention of allowing the physi- 
cians to perform the operation, but he goes 
through the same formality each time. 

Through the Brazilian country where I 
visited I received courtesy and delicate 
little attentions everywhere. The last 
words spoken to me by a native woman 
shall always remain in my memory. She 
brought me a beautiful plumaged parrot 
to accompany me on my way, and taking 
my hand and kissing it she said in Portu- 
guese ‘“‘We shall have—saudade.” This 


‘word has no equivalent in any other lan- 


guage. It means lonesomeness; but it 
embodies friendship, love, sympathy, and 
every tender emotion of which the heart 
iseapable. As I look back on those months 
spent so near to nature, among those kind- 
hearted, simple people, I am filled with the 
same emotion I had in parting. I, too, feel 


saudade . 





THE HON. JOSEPH TUMULTY, HUMAN 
BUFFER FOR THE PRESIDENT 
A BIT of doggerel about Tumulty, Secre- 
tary to the President, circulated in 
Washington not long since. It ran in a 
frolicsome but realistie manner: 
Who's got to listen to the bores 
Who ooze in through the White House doors, 
And hear all of the kicks and roars’ 
Tumulty. 


Who's got to open all the mail 

And answer letters without fail, 

And send regrets out by the bale? 
Tumulty. 


Who's always got to be polite 

From early morn till late at night, 

And never lose his temper quite? 
Tumulty. 


Who's got to read the proofs on all 

Of Woodrow’s speeches, great and small, 

And bear the brunt of every squall? 
Tumulty. 

One of Mr. Tumulty’s jobs is to see the 
newspaper men, keep them in good humor, 
and yet impress upon them the inherent 
dignity of the Government of the United 
States, a good part of which, at those daily 
conferences, he has the honor to represent, 
An air of formality is preserved by the See- 
retary throughout the interview, and the 
newspaper scribes, we are informed by N. 
O. The National 
Tribune (Washington), are equally formal, 


Messenger, writing in 


as long as the formal interview lasts: 


It is ‘“‘Mr. Secretary” this and ‘Mr. 
Secretary”? that, all quite proper and ac- 
cording to. Hoyle. But when the interview 
is over it is ‘‘Joe.”” And likewise with him 
it is “Jim” and “Gus” and ‘Jack,’ and 
so on. Which is as it should be, and is a 
very clear indication of the relations exist- 
ing between the representatives of the press 
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and the man who is their intermediary with 
the Executive. For it shows the existence 
of a solid tie of mutual affection and trust 
among them which binds the official rela- 
tions closer. There is no use denying that 
“Joe”? puts over many a thing that “Mr. 
Secretary’? would find treated in a way 
lacking the power of the personal equation. 


As for Secretary Tumulty’s job in general, 
says the writer, the doggarel quoted above 
might tell the whole story. But it omits 
the underlying significance of his position 
and its influence upon affairs. The account 
continues: 


Moreover, probably you would like to 
know something about the man. So the 
writer will introduce you to a middle-sized, 
well-set-up, youngish-looking Irishman, 
with a smooth face wearing mostly a pleas- 
ant smile. While he is “Irish through and 
through,” he doesn’t suggest the popular 
conception of the red-haired, sandy-com- 
plexioned, belligerent son of Erin. He has 
light hair, very silky and fine in texture, 
and the clear skin with a touch of color that 
he got from some rosy-cheeked maternal 
ancestor back in the Blessed Isle. An’ 
sure, there is niver a touch nor suspicion 
of the brogue until he imitates with inimi- 
table effect some Irish story-teller. 

He is not belligerent in the sense of over- 
eagerness to “‘start something,” but all hell 
ean’t hold him when he is once in a fight 
until it is ended, and ended right. Hamlet 
told about him in his maxim, which Mr. 
Tumulty practises: 


Rightly to be great 
Is not to stir without great argument, 
But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
When honor’s at the stake. 


That’s Joe—and more power to him! 

Surely there must be something in that 
old fable about kissing the Blarney stone. 
Haven’t you met people who you thought 
had done so? And if it is true, one of 
Tumulty’s ancestors at no very great dis- 
tance back in the line must have kissed it— 
given it a good smack—he surely has the 
way with him. This is not to be inter- 
preted wrongly or as meaning that he is in 
any manner deceptive. Not that; he just 
has the knack of being gracious. And he 
means it; it is not affectation with him. 
It comes from a naturally kindly heart, for 
while his nature can be as hard as granite 
in matters where firmness is required, his 
heart is as tender as a woman’s. He has a 
great compassion for humanity. He really 
feels deeply for the masses; more than 
deeply for the under dogs. He is for the 
betterment of mankind’s environment. 
But don’t pick him up for a “softy,” or 
something will drop on your toes and hurt. 

He likes companionship and is full of wit 
—native Irish and acquired. He sees the 
funny side of things, and that quality has 
served him in good stead in his present 
office, since it aids him in recognizing the 
pretentious and the false that parade under 
pretentiousness. The unduly puffed-up 
kind of find the air let out of them after a 
session with him. He is quick to think and 
to act. In dealing with him, people who 

“ seek to reach their objective by a round- 
about way find him cutting across lots and 
arriving at their true object, before they 
think he is ‘‘on to them.” 

If one has business with him, it would be 
well to bear in mind a few essentials of 
conduct. 

First, be sure to ‘‘come into court with 
clean hands.” That is to say, be sure the 
object is a right one. 
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Secondly, state it succinetly and without 
cireumlocution. 

Thirdly, avoid lugging in adventitious 
circumstances; if it is a worthy object it 
doesn’t need any propping up, trimming, 
or tinsel. 

Fourthly, if he says he will do it, let him 
do it his own way and don’t gum up the 
eards. And if he says it ean not be done, 
better drop it. By following this, you can 
go along about your other business, sure 
that attention will be given the affair. But 
just pause a minute and bear in mind that, 
while the thing was the most important 
consideration to you, he has probably a 
thousand others bearing upon him with 
equal weight of importunity. And there 
are only twenty-four hours in the day. 

Before departing from animadversion 
upon Mr. Tumulty as an Irishman it might 
be well to touch upon what might be called 
a collateral.issue of his racial descent—his 
Catholicism. Joseph P. Tumulty is a 
Catholic and a Catholic in good standing. 
To a minister of the Protestant Church in 
an up-State New York City who had darkly 
hinted to President Wilson that his secre- 
tary might be withholding from the execu- 
tive notice affairs in which the Catholic 
Church was interested, President Wilson 
wrote as follows: 

“T am glad to have an opportunity to 
correct a very grave injustice to my secre- 
tary, Mr. Tumulty. You are very much 
mistaken if you suppose that he withholds 
from me letters and protests like this of 
yours. While there are many letters he 
does not bring to me, because they can be 
answered without my attention, he is, just 
because he is a Catholic and sensitive to 
such things, particularly careful to lay be- 
fore me everything of this sort and to dis- 
cuss it with me with the utmost frankness, 
and, I must say, dispassionateness. I must 
beg you to believe that matters of this sort 
are handled at my office with entire fairness 
and disinterestedness, for I personally know 
that to be the case. 

“Tt grieves me very much that un- 
founded suspicions should arise and that 
many things should be imagined to be true 
which are far from being true, and I beg 
that you will reconsider your judgment 
entirely. 

“Cordially and sincerely yours, 

*“Wooprow WILSON.” 


Any one who is thrown in contact with 


. Mr. Tumulty very much quickly comes to 


appreciate his very great devotion to the 
President. They say that it was the same 
away back in New Jersey, when he was 
private secretary to Governor Wilson. 
Only now it’s worse—or rather more of it. 
To be sure he has more to be devoted to, 
because President Wilson is many times 
greater in every way than Governor Wilson. 
As the President’s ideals have grown, his 
work expanded, Joseph Tumulty’s devo- 
tion to the greater man has increased pro- 
portionately as his admiration has grown. 
Some people think that Mr. Tumulty main- 
tains a kind of blind idolatry of his chief. 
I don’t think so. Rather does he hold him 
in friendship according to Woodrow Wil- 
son’s own definition of friendship, so aptly 
and gracefully exprest in the President’s 
own incomparable diction. Here is what 
Woodrow Wilson says about friendship: 

‘*Friendship is of royal lineage. It is of 
the same kith and breeding as loyalty and 
self-forgetting devotion and proceeds upon 
a higher principle even than they. 

“For loyalty may be blind and friend- 
ship must be; devotion may sacrifice prin- 
ciple of right choice which friendship must 
guard with an excellent and watchful care. 








You must act in your friend’s interest 
whether it pleases him or not. fi 

“The object of love is to serve, not to 
win.” 


And that is Tumulty’s doctrine, and his 
practise, the writer insists. His whole life 
since he has been in his post as Secretary 
to President Wilson has been one of service. 
Speaking of service, we are introduced to 

»the tribute paid to Tumulty in this respect 

by Col. George Harvey, who certainly can 
not be called a blindly devoted follower of 
the President. Colonel Harvey wrote: 
‘“‘The man who has rendered by far the 
greatest service to Mr. Wilson is Mr, 
Tumulty.” And then he went on to men- 
tion Tumulty’s combined tact, diplomacy, 
astuteness, and personal devotion. The 
writer continues: 


A while back I spoke of his kind-hearted- 
ness, which extends to high and low, but 
always keenest to the lowly. Here is a 
little story: There was a poor old laborer, 
sickly and debilitated; who was hired to 
sweep the paths and clear the White House 
lawns of leaves and trash. He was under 
the Engineer’s Branch of the War Depart- 
ment, which has charge of public grounds, 
and his superior officer, a Captain; laid him 
off for some small dereliction. The old man 
got $1.40, a day on which he tried to support 
a family. He appealed to Mr. Tumulty, 
and the latter wrote the Captain in the old 
man’s behalf. The Captain promptly dis- 
charged him for “going over his head.” 

Then Joe did get mad. What he said 
about that Captain would have singed the 
tail off an army mule. He went to the 
Major, over the Captain’s head for fair 
this time, and the Major promptly made 
good by reinstating the old man. But that 
wasn’t enough. Joe demanded that all 
the laborers in that class should be given a 
day off on Christmas. The worthy Major 
was aghast at that; there was nothing in 
the Rules and Regulations providing for 
such a thing. 

“But the President has ordered it,’’ said 
Joe, looking at the Major with those Irish- 
blue eyes of his in the most innocent man- 
ner. Now. the President hadn’t ordered 
it, and the Major knew he hadn’t, and Joe 
knew that the Major knew, but Joe never 
batted an eyelid. ‘‘Very well,’”’ said the 
Major, ‘‘they get the day off.’ Still Joe 
wasn’t satisfied. Why wouldn’t the Major 
ask the Appropriations Committee to give 
those laborers an increase over the $1.40 a 
day? The Major couldn’t think of it un- 
less the President recommended it. 

“But the President does reeommend it, 
strongly,” said Joe, still registering blue- 
eyed innocence. Again that look of under- 
standing in the Major’s eyes—a wise old 
Major he. The increase would be urged. 

‘*Major,” said Joe thoughtfully, ‘‘I see 
that you and I are going to get along finely 
together. But you tell that Captain of 
yours to keep away from me.” 

Secretary Tumulty has been called ‘‘the 
official news center of the country.””’ That 
is decidedly a misnomer in so far as it might 
indicate that he promulgates general news 
of an official nature. On the contrary, he 
is exceedingly particular to communicate 
to the newspaper men only news that 
comes within his especial bailiwick. He 
never touches upon affairs being handled 
by the Cabinet officials until they reach 
the stage of consideration by the President. 
But don’t get the idea that. Mr. Tumulty 
is an official megaphone, shouting out news 
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ke the leader of a rooting chorus at a foot- | 


game. Except when he has an official 
mnouncement to make or a “hand-out” 
some official communication, the news- 
atherer must “gather” his inspiration 
om inference or from what Tumulty does 
ot say, more than from what he says out- 
ght. The main benefit to be derived from 
ttending the daily White House confer- 
bnces between the newspaper correspon- 
Ments and Mr. Tumulty is to get the White 
House *‘atmosphere” about public affairs. 
You have to absorb it, soak it in, rather 
han obtain it by word of mouth. Another 
mportant consideration is to keep from 
roing wrong on public affairs. You may 
pet an impression at the Capitol or else- 
where and find that an entirely different 
Sview-point obtains at the White House. 
When you come away from one of those 
nferences you may feel pretty sure that 
altho you may not have learned-a great 
deal of a specifically affirmative and posi- 
ive character, yet you “have got your bon- 
met on straight” and will not go wrong in 
terpretation of the White House attitude. 
If Joseph P. Tumulty will not tell you 
all you want to know, he will not mislead 
vou nor tell you what is not so. He tells 
you many things in confidence, for your 
guidance, not for publication. It is need- 
less to say that his confidence is strictly pre- 
served. The man who would violate it 
might as well turn in his union-eard and 
never come back any more. No doubt 
there are times when the White House puts 
fout tentative suggestions, by way of feelers, 
iso to speak, te Jound out public sentiment; 
0 see how an idea will “take” with the 
public. That is all right; it gives an idea 
pf what the Administration is thinking 
about, at any rate. 
The dt ‘ies of the Secretary to the Presi- 
ident are tainly, of course, to act as a buffer 
between he President and the wave after 
wave of nore or less important publie and 
private business which break upon the 
White House. Much of this vast volume 
ean be diverted to the proper channels, the 
Departments, and never need reach the 
President. Yet, the humblest appeal, if it 
has merit, and if it should aim direetly at 
the President, will reach him in case no 
other disposition of it is possible. So also 
must the Secretary to the President ward 
off the callers whose business can just as 
well, or more appropriately, be handled in 
other quarters. 


By this time, perhaps, the reader is in- 
quiring: “‘Who is this man Tumulty? 
Where did he come from and how did he 
get there?” ‘Tis an 


interesting story, 


especially as Mr. Messenger tells it: 


He was born in Jersey City, N. J.. May 
3, 1879. His “* people’’ were well-to-do folk, 
his father a veteran of the Civil War in the 
Unién Army. The son was to be trained 
as a lawyer, with a side squint at politics. 
He was graduated from St. Peter’s College 
in Jersey City in 1899) and immediately 
started in to read law. ~ By 1902 he was 
ready to hang out his shingle and practised 
for eight years. Now comes the squint at 
politics. He ran for thé legislature and 
was elected, serving from 1907 to 1910, 
when Woodrow Wilson, Governor of New 
Jersey, appointed him private secretary 
and retained him in this tonfidential capac- 
ity when he came to Washington as Presi- 
dent of the United States. And here is 


how Mr. Wilson, came to “‘take-him on’: 

Fred Kissam, known far and wide in 
Jersey, was in charge of the Democratic 
‘Speakers’ Bureau in the State campaign of 
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1910. Kissam was working tooth and nail 
for the election of Woodrow Wilson as Gov- 
ernor over Vivian M. Lewis. One Friday 
Kissam received a telephone message from 
Wilbur Beecroft, former sheriff of Mon- 
mouth County, asking him to get a speaker 
for a meeting to be held at Lakewood that 
very night. ‘“‘Get me a good speaker,” 
Beecroft urged. ‘* Wilson is going to speak, 
but he will be here late and we must have 
a good speaker to hold the crowd until he 
comes. Don’t send me any dubs.” 

Kissam had scheduled Joe Tumulty at 
West Hoboken that night. Joe was going 
strong on the stump. He was handing out 
the language the boys could understand, 
and he kept his crowds in good humor with 
his dialect stories. He was full of fire and 
‘*‘pep” and had never let an audience get 
away from him until he was through and 
started the exit procession himself. 

So down came Joe, and Kissam met him 
at the station and took him up to the hall 
where all the ckivalry and beauty of Lake- 
wood was assembled to hear Mr. Wilson. 
Likewise ‘‘the gang was all there.” Joe 
mounted the platform, gave the crowd the 
once over, beamed that Lrish smile upon 
them, which met with instant response, and 
then started in to give the Republican 
Party ‘‘unshirted hell.”” He warmed up as 
he went along and was in full stride, carry- 


ing the crowd along with him with cheers | 


and laughter, when Mr. Wilson eame to 
the door. Just as he stept across the 
threshold Joe had loosed away at the Re- 
publicans with a high-explosive shell of 
great velocity which exploded with a erash 
that attracted the attention of Mr. Wilson, 
who paused in the operation of shucking 


| his overcoat and listened for several min- 








utes before proceeding to enter the hall. 

**Who is that young man?” inquired Mr. 
Wilson. 

“That's Joe Tumulty, from Hudson 
County,” replied State Chairman Nugent, 
who had come down with Myr. Wilson from 
Tom’s River. Mr. Wilson made a few 
other inquiries about him. 
said. “Bring him around to the hotel 
after the meeting. I want to talk to him.” 

After the “speaking” was over Nugent 
took Joe around to the Laurel House and 
introduced him. They talked until way 
into the night. 

Kissam had booked Tumulty to speak 








“Umm,” he | 


at Long Branch Saturday night, but Sat- | 


urday morning he received a_ telephone 
message from Mr. Wilson telling him to 
eancel all of Joe’s engagements. He 
wanted Joe to go along with him. And 
Joe has been going along with him ever 
since. He finished the campaign with him, 


| and his knowledge of affairs and of political 


conditions in the legislature was of inesti- 
mable value to the candidate. . When Mr. 
Wilson was elected Governor he asked Joe 
to come with him as private secretary. 

So this capable young lawyer and rising 
politician ‘abandoned his personal career 
and entered into the service of the man 
who was destined, tho no one knew it, to 
become later the foremost figure in world 
affairs. If Joe had remained in Jersey he 
probably would have been either in the 
Governor’s chair or in the United States 
Senate. But in all these years he has, to 
the writer’s personal knowledge, submerged 
his personal interests to loyal service for 
the man whom he fairly idolizes. And, if 
he should have to go back and begin polities 
all over again at the bottom of the ladder, 
he would not begrudge the time spent in 
Woodrow Wilson’s service. 

Mr. Tumulty first came into contact 
with politicians of national note when he 





in the interim between his first nomination 
and election. There he met every ‘‘big 
gun” in the Democratic party, and there 
he first came into touch with the newspaper 
men representing the largest dailies in the 
country. 
as his duties broadened, to expand to the 
enlarged requirements upon him. He met 
every specification of the new plans. 

By the time President Wilsonwas ready to 
‘‘open up for business”’ at the White House, 
Mr. Tumulty had built up a solid friend- 
ship with important men in public life and 
had established friendly relations with the 
newspaper press to a remarkable degree. 
Other private secretaries of Presidents have 
made friends in office, but Joe came there 
with a large retinue already established. 

During his term of service in Washington, 
he has suffered three great personal losses in 
the death of friends he made in those early 
days. Thomas J. Pence, one of the best- 
beloved newspaper men of Washington, who 
took charge of the publicity bureau in the 
first campaign and afterward became secre- 
tary of the Democratic National Committee, 
was the first to go. Then, United States 
Senator Hughes—‘‘Billy’”? Hughes—the 
second of the trio, responded to the eall. 
After him, Senator Ollie James, of Ken- 
tucky, had to go. These three men had 
been inseparable companions with Joe and 
each other. Their memories will live long 
years from now in Washington. And, 
meanwhile, ‘Joe’ will be the same old Joe 
to his friends who remain, and eontinue to 
be the very efficient publie servant that he is. 





CHINESE WOMEN AND “PETTICOAT 
GOVERNMENT” 

HINA is not generally recognized as a 

feministic country, nor do we hear 
much about Chinese ‘‘woman’s rights’; 
but that is only another point, according to 
a recent investigator, upon which the world 
in general is quite ignorant regarding the 
truly modern state of affairs in some parts 
at least of that very ancient land. J. P. 
Donovan, writing in The Englishwoman 
(London), follows the influence of Chinese 
women from ancient times to the present 
day, and finds that it has been, and still is, 
tremendous. Even England has not been 
so frequently, we are told, under a * petti- 
Donovan's ac- 


coat government.” Mr. 


count runs In part: 


In 1882, on the death of the mother of 
Li Hung Chang, her sons prepared a me- 
moir in which they eulogized her for the 
transcendent virtues she possest and at- 
tributed the high honors and rank they had 
attained in the official world to her careful 
instruction, unceasing care, and wise train- 
ing. But possibly one of the finest exam- 
ples of dignity, virtue, and high courage was 
that of the consort of Hsi Tsung, the last 
Emperor of the Ming dynasty. For seven 
years she exercised a remarkable influence 
over this degraded and debauched monarch. 
As the annals say of her: *“*She was one of 
the most admirable women in Chinese his- 
tory, and indeed in the history of the world. 
Her gentle and stedfast character shines 
brightly to this day against the dark back- 
ground of those evil times; her lofty ideals, 
patience, and loyalty smell sweet and blos- 
som even now amid the ruins of a more 
degenerate age. Seldom has history re- 
corded a nobler life or a more pathetic 
death.”” Such was her influence in the 


accompanied Mr. Wilson to Sea Girt, N.J., } palace that she was called ‘*The Goddess 


He had -the capacity to broaden . 
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Ready for the Body; 
Not an Extra to Buy 


Gramm -Bernstein Worm-Drive Trucks 
carry, at the listed sale price, $500 to 
$550 worth of equipment, according to 
type and size. 

This equipment is all essential to truck 
efficiency and economy. Any truck 
must have it. On the Gramm -Bernstein 
it is listed as follows:— 

Standard Gramm-Bernstein cab, with 
doors and storm curtains. 
Exceptionally rugged metal ventilating 
windshield. 

Front fenders and steps. 

Sturdy radiator guard, attached to 
frame independent of radiator. 
Radiator shutter, operated from seat— 
facilitates starting, saves gasoline. 
Boyce motometer, to indicate temper- 
ature of engine. 

Army truck type towing hooks at front 
end. Spring trailer drawbar at rear, on 
all capacities above 1!, ton. 
Electric’generator. Electric side lights 
with dimmers and non-glare lenses; 
dash light; bullseye tail light, protec ted 
in frame; electric horn. 

Patented Gramm-Bernstein always-in- 
mesh transmission, with extension oil 
filler spout. 

Patented dirt-proof wick oilers on all 
spring bolts. 

Metal license brackets, front and‘rear. 
100,000-mile hub odometer. 
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Real Saving at the Start; 
Real Saving in the End 


Without question, the complete equipment of the Gramm-Bernstein 
chassis is an important item of added value. It iseven more. For it repre- 
sents an out-and-out saving, of $500 to $550, in the cost price of a truck. 


We believe all business men will agree to that. But that is not the big 
basic reason for choosing Gramm-Bernstein. We want our buyers to 
go deeper right down to fundamentals. 


We want them to satisfy themselves, first because any of our dealers can supply 
and foremost, taat Gramm-Bernstein is a them. 
i icular work. . i ee P . 

better truck for their partic No business man is justified in making a 
We want them to know that it is a greater truck investment without first accurately 
value. informing himself. 
We want them to consider, not only the You can’t go far into Gramm-Bernstein 
individual units, but the sound engineering records without discovering that high duty 
and manufacturing experience that selects at low cost is their big outstanding feature. 
and brings them together. etuige 

; You will find, also, a really remarkable 
We want them to assure themselves, volume of repeat orders. Nothing but 
beyond the last least doubt, that Gramm- owner-satisfaction can account for_that. 
Bernstein is longer-lived, that it does é ; 
more work, and harder work, at lower And owner-satisfaction goes directly back 
cost. to what we have said above. 
These facts are easy to arrive at. They Call in our dealer and have him lay the 
are easy because they are_facts, and Gramm-Bernstein facts before you. 


Wl Gramm-Berustein Transmissions are trouble-proof and are provided 
with a pad sor attaching Gramm’s Basic Patent Power Take-off, Dealers 
and truck owners should assure themselves that any trucks purchased with 
power take-off do not ingringe B. A. Gramm’s \Basic \Patent No, 1194994 


The Gramm-Bernstein Motor Truck Co., Lima, Ohio 
Pioneers Since 1901—Builders of the First Liberty (U.S. A.) Truck 


Chicago National Truck Show: January 24 to 31 Section C-4, South Wing—International Amphitheatre 
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Soft Riding On Hard Roads 


_- Frozen, rough roads emphasize the wonderful cush- 
ioning action of the three-point suspension Triplex 
Springs of the new Overland 4, four-door Sedan. 


This Sedan protects passengers from bad roads in 
addition to protecting them from bad weather. 


The three-point suspension Triplex Springs give 
the road steadiness of a heavy car with the economy in 


WILLYS-OVERLAND 


fuel and tires of a light weight car. They ward off dis- 
comfort and fatigue; they reduce the upkeep expense 
by protecting car and mechanism from shock and wear. 


Smart, beautifully finished and equipped com- 
plete from Auto-Lite Starting and Lighting to Speed- 
ometer and Electric Horn, Overland 4 Sedan is a 
quality car in every respect. 


INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Sedans, Coupes, Touring Cars and Roadsters 
Willys-Overland, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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78 
Chang,” owing to her beautiful and saintly 
character. It has been said that Chinese 
women have had their revenge on Confu- 
eianism for subordinating them by adopt- 
ing and establishing its rival, Buddhism, 
which the majority of them profess. For- 
eigners were amazed at the prominent posi- 
tion women took in the revolution of 1911, 
and the interest they showed in the reform 
movement which preceded it. The ability 
they displayed at that time and the ease 
with which they presided over and addrest 
public meetings astonished not a few Ocei- 
dentals, who held erroneous views of 
women’s inferior position in China. To 
those. however, who had studied Chinese 
history and who were familiar with the life 
of the people, it was not considered ex- 
traordinary that the women should have 
identified themselves with and taken part 
in the revolution. The ‘“‘Amazons” who 
appeared at Wuchang, Nanking, and Shang- 
hai, ready and willing if necessary to go 
into the fighting-line, were the successors 
of the heroines who have been celebrated 
in Chinese poetry, drama, and fiction, and 
whose portraits appeared in Chinese news- 





papers to inspire patriotism and zeal for | 


reform. Some years ago at a public meet- 
ing when the chair was occupied by a Chi- 
nese lady, one of her countrymen who was 
present said: ‘‘A number of our influential 
men have wives who are as well informed 
upon public matters as themselves. They 
live in intimate and full companionship 
with their husbands, so it is not strange that 
sueh women should come into such promi- 
nence at public meetings.”” According to 
the author of the “‘Economical Principles 
of Confucius,” published a few vears ago, 
the word for “wife” in Chinese means 
equal, and were it not so we should not 
have in China the records of so many ven- 
erable and distinguished women. In a 
biographical dictionary of 1,628 volumes, 
no fewer than 376 volumes deal with the 
lives of celebrated women, and in another 
biographical dictionary of Chinese artists 
of twenty-four volumes, four are devoted 
to the lives and works of great women ar- 
tists, many of whom obtained high dis- 
tinetion, one in particular being considered 
superior to all the men of her age. 

The mother rules and controls the family, 
decides when the children are to commence 
their schooling, finds bride or bridegroom 
for her child, arranges all matters connected 
with betrothals, manages all the business 
of the house, and directs all the social ar- 
rangements between friends and relatives, 
thus reigning supreme in the home in all 
grades of society from that of the Empress 
to the humblest housewife in the provinces. 
This power has always been recognized, as 
is proved by the fact that in the fourth 
division of the Ritual Laws, 1200 n.c., the 
authorities, not wishing the people to hold 
meetings, prohibited even women from 
congregating in temples lest they should 
diseuss polities, which might injury the 
dynasty. 

Two of the ablest rulers China ever had 
were women, during the Tang dynasty, .p. 
618-905, which was one of the most illus- 
trious periods in Chinese history, it being 
the golden age of literature and poetry. 
Wu Tseh-tien reigned for twenty years. 
Another who distinguished herself was the 
late Grand Empress-Dowager Tzu Hsi, who 
-beeame notorious in 1900, during the Boxer 
uprising, with which she identified herself. 
She was exceedingly able, an excellent Chi- 
nese scholar, and well versed in the literature 
of her country. 

Mr. Okudo, at one time secretary of the 
Japanese Legation at Peking, made a spe- 
cial study of the social life of the Chinese, 
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and he says: “Petticoat government is a 
common thing in Chinese life, the position 
of the woman being higher than that of her 


occidental sisters. China is a country that 
respects and values her women exceedingly, 
acountry where woman’s power is growing.” 





SHANTUNG IS SACRED AND RICH, 
HENCE ALL THE TROUBLE 

\ HY the Kaiser wanted Shantung, 

why the Mikado wants it now, and 

why China hangs to it like glue is easily 

understood learn that it 


duces not only all sorts of crops and 
minerals, but first-class fighting men. For 
China, too, this province is not only one 
of her richest, in a material way, but also 
the cradle of her civilization and the place 
of origin of many of her most sacred tradi- 
tions. At the western end of the mountain- 
range which traverses the province from 
east to west stands Tai Shan (the great 
mountain), the majestic peak that plays 
an important part in Chinese history and 


when we pro- 


religion. ‘‘On this mountain,” says Guy 
Morrison Walker (New York), 
journal of the American Asiatic Associa- 
tion, “‘Fuhi, the first of the five great 
emperors, fifteen 
hundred years before Moses received the 
Hebrew We 
further told that for four thousand years, 


in Asia 


sacrificed to Heaven 


revelation on Sinai.” are 
at least, not a day has passed that some 
devout to the 
summit of Tai-Shan, and in recent years 
the 
reached as high as ten thousand a day, 


pilgrim has not climbed 


number of pilgrims has sometimes 
“while all over the Empire, in the most 
distant and remote spots, you may travel 
along the road and see a stone carried 
back from the Sacred Mountain and set 
At 


the foot of this mountain Confucius was 


up by some pilgrim as a memorial.” 


born, about 551 B.c., his birthplace being 
marked with a shrine, as is also the place 
where he taught and likewise the place 
For five 
thousand years the Shantungese have been 


where he died and lies buried. 


accustomed to governing themselves, it is 
said, and hence they have never taken 
kindly 
“Whenever foreign dynasties have ruled 


to the interference of foreigners. 


over China, the Shantung men have always 
been the irreconcilables,” and it was they 
who started the **‘Boxer Rebellion.”’ The 
province of Shantung, we learn from Mr. 
Walker’s article, is in shape an irregular 
diamond, some four hundred miles from 
east to west and about three hundred miles 
from north to south. Further: 

The points of the diamond extend sub- 
stantially to the four points of the compass. 
The eastern projects out into the China 
Sea, a rocky promontory—the terror of 
all navigators who attempt to sail around 
it either from Japanese or from southern 
Chinese ports to the harbor of Tien-Tsin, 
or other places on the North Gulf. Through 
the center of the province from east to 
west runs a mountain range which ends 
abruptly in the west and overlooks the 
great plain of the Yellow River, which 


spreads out before it for hundreds of miles 
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to the north and to the south as well as 
to the west. The mountainous part of 
Shantung was once a great island lying 
just off the coast of Asia, but the Yellow 
River bringing its yellow silt from the 
heart of the continent into the narrow strip 
of sea that separated it from the mainland 
has deposited more and more of that rich 
soil at the foot of these mountains until it 
finally acted as a great bar across the 
mouth of the river. This has forced it for 
centuries to keep alternating its mouth 
from one side of the peninsula to the other, 
gradually raising higher and higher the 
level of the rich, yellow plain in which were 
the beginnings of China. 

The jutting of this mountain promontory 
out into the China Sea has given Shantung 
the largest coast-line of any provinee of 
China and has furnished it with many 
excellent and beautiful harbors. The 
earliest. of these opened to foreign com- 
merce was Cheefoo, commonly spelled 
Chefoo, long famous for the beauty and 
safety of its land-locked anchorage and for 
its magnificent bathing beach, which 
has made it a favorite resort for foreigners 
ever since. On the extreme eastern point 
of the promontory is the harbor of Wei-hai- 
wei, which England leased as a point of 
vantage from which to wateh Russia, then 
entrenched on the opposite point of Port 


Arthur. The English have recruited and 
trained several regiments of Chinese 


soldiers from among these Shantung men 
and they have proved to be the finest 
among her overseas troops. It was with 
full knowledge of this that Germany acted 
when she seized Kiaochow Bay on the 
southern side of the Shantung promontory 
and began the construction of the railway 
that now runs westward along the foot 
of the mountains to the capital of the 
province at the edge of the rich plain to the 


west. It is this knowledge which makes 
Japan so anxious to retain not only the 
port and the railway but the control of 


the whole province. 


Owing to the mountainous character 
of the province, we are told, its inhabitants 


possess a sturdiness and physique un- 


equaled in the other Chinese provinces. 
It is said that this is partly the reason they 
have always assumed leadership in the 
Empire. As we read: 

They have been of such remarkable 
character that they are always especially 
distinguished in Chinese history and in 
Chinese literature. It is doubtful if there 
exist anywhere else in the world forty 
million people of such size and physical 
stamina, averaging probably five feet 
ten inches in height, while men of six feet 
and above are common. They have been 
no less noted for their independence and 
for their fierce, warlike spirit. The armies 
of China have always been recruited from 
among Shantung men. The successive 
invasions of China from the north and 
northwest have swept through the plain 
of the Yellow River and have made little 
impression upon the mountainous province 
that has been the home of these people. 

It is extremely doubtful whether they 
«an be induced to submit to domination 
by the Japanese, whose puny size they 
despise. For the same physical reasons 
nearly three hundred thousand Shantung- 
ese were imported into France during the 
war to do the laborious work only such as 
they could endure. 


Skantung is distinguished as the home 


of silk culture. It was here that silk was 
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Au of the distinguishing characteristics of the original 
are rctained in the Liberty which will be displayed to 
you at the Automobile Shows. 


The car is best described, perhaps, as a development 
and an unfolding of the basic beauty which is in- 
herent in Liberty design. © 


You are given a freshened appreciation of the grace 
and symmetry of Liberty lines, and of the harmony 
which characterizes the car in its entirety. 


In the same way, and to the same degree, the Liberty 
has improved upon itself in details of comfort and 
convenience. 


That the engineering practice and the performance 
qualities have been refined and smoothed, goes with- 
out saying. You will instantly recognize that the 
well known difference in the way the Liberty rides 
and drives is more delightfully marked than ever. 


Liberty Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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first discovered, the silk-worm first domesti- 
eated, and silk first used in making cloth. 
The industry is not confined solely to 
“‘tame”’ silk however, for it is said one of 
the largest elements of the foreign com- 
merce of the province to this day is silk 
from the cocoons of undomesticated worms. 
We read further of the industries and re- 
sources of the province: 


In addition to being the chief source of 
the silk trade of China, the province has 
always been famous as the originator and 
chief supplier of straw braid. It is prob- 
ably the richest province of China, for its 
fertile plains produce every kind of grain 
and vegetable found in China, while its 
mountains are literally full of mineral 
wealth. It is a large producer of copper, 
lead, antimony, silver, sulfur, and niter. 
It produces many of the semiprecious 
stones—garnets and agates—while its 
streams are rich in gold, and placer- 
mining is carried on to a considerable 
degree. All these yield in importance and 
value to the deposits of iron and coal, 
which were discovered by the Emperor 
Fuhi, who in these hills first taught the 
Chinese the art of smelting, over five 
thousand years ago, and tho these very 
deposits have been worked ever since, 
searcely the surface has been scratched. 

The importance of Shantung in Chinese 
commerce and industry has been due not 
alone to its coast-line, with its many 
harbors, but to the fact that through its 
western borders, first in one direction, 
then in another, runs the great Yellow 
River, together with the Grand Canal that 
eonnects Peking and Tien-Tsin with the 
Yangtze River. It seems probable that 
the original construction of the Grand 
Canal was induced by one of those earlier 
changes in the course of the Yellow River, 
when its mouth into the China Sea south of 
Shantung was so blocked by silt that the 
river swung across the province and began 
emptying into the North Culf some three 
hundred and fifty miles north of its old 
outlet. The course of the Grand Canal, 
from the Yellow River south, follows in the 
main the course of the old river, probably 
in an attempt to use the bed of the old 
river that had been abandoned by nature. 

To turn Shantung over directly or in- 
directly to any foreign Power would be to 
give it complete control not only of one 
of the richest and most densely populated 
provinces of the earth, but also because of 
its control over the Grand Canal and the 
mouth of the Yellow River, absolute con- 
trol over the internal commerce and 
communications of the Chinese Empire. 
The western end of the Province of Shan- 
tung juts into China as does the State of 
Pennsylvania into our United States, and 
it cuts off all North China from the rest 
of China as placing Pennsylvania in the 
hands of some alien Power would*cut off 
New York and New England from our 
South. The Port of Tsing-tao lies in 
relation to eastern China much as Phila- 
delphia does in the United States. And 
the railroad built by the Germans, control 
of which the Japanese now attempt to 
seize, extends westward nearly three 
hundred miles, as the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road runs from Philadelphia to Pittsburg; 
while Tsinan-fu, the capital of Shantung, 
now held by the Japanese, lies at the west- 
ern end of the province as does Pittsburg 
in Pennsylvania. You may thus get some 
idea of what the claims of Japan in Shan- 
tung mean to China. 
sketched 


The history of Shantung, 





briefly by Mr. Walker, begins with the 
reign of the Emperor Fuhi, before men- 
tioned, who appears to have conferred 
upon his people many more blessings than 
have several other monarchs that might be 
mentioned. We learn that a _ certain 
dragon which had its habitat in the 
Yellow River near the mountain where the 
Emperor went to sacrifice occasionally 
would come out of the wet and give his 
Majesty sundry hunches regarding various 
things. Says the account: 


The dragon appeared rising from the 
waters, and imparted to the Emperor the 
secrets of successful husbandry, which 
involved irrigation with the muddy waters 
of the river, the invention of nets with 
which to snare fish, the taming of animals, 
which brought the wild herds and flocks 
under the dominion of the people, the 
invention of musical instruments, which 
brought cheer into their lives, and finally 
delivered to the Emperor those mystic 
diagrams which have since been the founda- 
tion of their science of divination and of 
Chinese philosophy. It is said, too, that 
these scrolls and mystie diagrams furnished 
the Emperor with the clue that changed 
the rude hieroglyphies then in use into the 
conventional characters that have pre- 
served Chinese records and thought ever 
since. Out of gratitude for the appear- 
ance of the monster from the waters of the 
Yellow River the Emperor adopted the 
dragon as the symbol of his empire and 
gave the title of ‘‘Dragon”’ to the officers 
of his empire. This title, first created in 
Shantung, nearly five thousand years ago, 
continued down to the establishment of the 
Republic, seven years ago, and was sym- 
bolized by the embroidered dragons on all 
mandarin coats. 

This Emperor, Fuhi, was born near 
Tsinau-fu, the present capital of Shan- 
tung, but established his capital at. Kai- 
Fung (in Honan and now spelled Kaifengu), 
at the western edge of the province on the 
spot where the dragon appeared to him. 
This city is the oldest of which we have a 
definite historical record in China. For 
eleven hundred years it was the capital 
of the empire and, if Chinese records are 
to be believed, was in the height of its 
glory the greatest city that the world has 
ever seen, having attained at one time a 
population of eleven millions. The old 
city has long since been swallowed up 
beneath the silt of the Yellow River, and 
the modern city on its site, but no longer 
large or important because of the unfavor- 
able character of its location, is at present 
twenty-three feet below the level of the 
bed of the river and in constant danger of 
inundation. 

Altho Fuhi sacrificed on the sacred 
mountain about three thousand years 
before Christ, it was not until the great 
Emperor Shun, who reigned for fifty years 
from 2255 B.c. to 2205 B.c., that regular 
sacrifices were initiated. Shun built an 
altar on the top of this mountain and 
sacrificed to ‘‘Heaven Above,” tho the 
words so translated undoubtedly mean 
““God”’ and indicate that at this time the 
Chinese were soundly monotheistic. A 
more beautiful spot for worship could not 
be found. To the east the range of 
mountains and hills descends toward the 
sea, while to the north, south, and west 
spreads the great yellow plain aflame 
with the colors of flowers and the green 


| of waving fields through which wind the 
| silver threads of the rivers and streams 


that come -down out of the mountains 





toward the sea or join the waters of the 
Yellow River. From that time to now this 
mountain has held tie most prominent 
place in Chinese thought. 





SMUDGING FINGER-PRINT EVIDENCE 


ESTROYING or concealing evidence 

in a criminal ease is itself criminal 
when done purposely. It is no less effee- 
tive in preventing justice when it is done 
in blundering ignorance. Evidence is fre- 
quently destroyed in this way by persons 
who unwittingly ‘‘smudge’”’ finger-prints, 
we are told by George A. Fargher, manag- 
ing editor of The Finger-Print Magazine 
(Chicago, November). A smudged finger- 
print is rendered valueless, of course; ard 
the trouble is that many valuable finger- 
prints are invisible until brought out by* 
special treatment. An invisible finger- 
print can be smudged as well as a visible 
one, and Mr. Fargher says that the only 
rule to be followed is ‘‘hands off!’’ when 
the material objects near the scene of a 
crime are concerned. Any of these may 
bear upon it a finger-print that will con- 
vict the criminal unless previously smudged 
by some amateur sleuth. Mr. Fargher en- 
titles his editorial, ‘‘Smudgers—the De- 
stroyers of Evidence.’ He writes: 
” in finger-print work is an 
as has 


A “‘smudge 
unreadable, useless print. It is, 
been aptly put, an abomination. 

On Friday, in September, at Northome, 
Lake Minnetonka, there occurred the most 
cold-blooded murder ever heard of in that 
part of the country. 

A girl bride only sixteen years old was 
found murdered in a cottage. She had 
been stabbed with a butcher-knife. The 
murderer, not being satisfied that the vic- 
tim was dead, had taken a baseball bat 
and beaten her. 

The best clue which might have been 
used were the finger-prints on the knife- 
handle and those on the base ball bat. 
There were also a few bloody prints found 
on one of the door casings. 

Before the finger-print expert arrived 
from town (and we are informed that he 
did not get on the job until the next day, for 
some reason or other), so many people had 
handled the knife and bat that the prints 
found were of no use. The finger-print ex- 
perts were unable to develop the bloody 
prints, and so was destroyed positive evi- 
dence which would have brought to justice 
at once the perpetrators of this horrible 
crime. 

This is the same old terrible story. It is 
the story of the Smudgers—generally brain- 
less, inquisitive, morbid neighbors. Some- 
times it is the inexperienced police officer— 
more shame to him! But, anyhow, it is the 
Smudgers who rush in upon the scene of a 
crime such as this. They grab up the 
blood-stained knife and the baseball bat, 
both with the indisputable evidence of the 
murderer’s finger-prints on them. They 
smudge these over. They simply must han- 
dle everything so they can tell the other 
neighbors that they held in their own hands 
the implements of the crime. They con- 
sider it something to be proud of. They 
are Smudgers. They care not about the 
days and even years of agony and suffering 
that their actions, in destroying the best 
evidence against the murderer, will cause. 
The Smudgers grab up everything in sight 
before the police officers arrive. By han- 
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The New United States 
Solid Truck Tire 


The United States Tire Company announces a new 
solid truck tire made in regular, high profile and large 
single types. 


This tire embodies what is probably the most impor- 
tant advance in solid tire manufacture of recent years— 
an improvement which minimizes the liability of sepa- 
ration between the tire itself and the steel base on which 
it is mounted. 


The new process used in building the United States 
Solid Truck Tire forms a union between the rubber and 
the steel base. 


This eliminates the necessity of relying entirely on the 
mechanical bond formed by the usual dovetail grooves 
that hold the rubber to its base. 


The new United States Solid Truck Tire possesses a 
degree of wear-resisting power that brings solid tire costs 
down to the minimum. 


It has proved so pronounced a success that the un- 
limited mileage guarantee, so popular among buyers of 
other United States Tires, has been extended to cover 
also the Solid Truck Tires. 


All United States Tires—passenger car and truck— 
are guaranteed to be free from imperfections in ma- 
terials and workmanship, with no limitation of mileage. 


This guarantee is backed by the good faith of the 
United States Rubber Company—the oldest and largest 
rubber company in the world. 


United States Tire Company 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 
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UNIVERSAL JOINTS AND 
PROPELLER SHAFTS 


| HE great battery of Spicer hammers can strike with the 
force of tons—or crack an egg without breaking the yolk. 
Their blows, controlled to the last thousandth, shape the 


glowing steel into the first rough forms for SprceR UNIVERSAL 


Jornts and PROPELLER SHAFTS 


Since 1904 Spicer materials and processes throughout have 
been accurately controlled. Today Spicer UNIVERSAL JOINTS 
and PRoPELLER SHAFTs are used on over one hundred of the 
leading makes of automobiles and trucks. 


Genuine SPICER UNIVERSAL JOINTS bear the SPI fgR name on the flange 


SPICER MFG. CORPORATION 
SOUTH PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


The Hammer Shop: Number Sixteen of 
a series of SPICER advertisements, 

































































dling everything connected with the crime, 
the Smudgers may be sending an innocent 
man to the gallows or to spend his life in 
a penitentiary. Circumstantial evidenee is 
often so strong that an innocent man suf- 
fers the penalty of the real -murderer, 
beeause the finger-prints can not be 
developed. 

The Smudgers care nothing about the re- 
sults they are creating by their destructive 
work. They do not think of the immense 
sums of money the city, the State, er some 
one, pays out before the mystery is cleared 
up and the right person brought to justice. 
They think not of the days, weeks, months, 
and even years that officers of the law are 
trailing the murderer from place to place, 
always in constant danger of losing their 
lives when the arrest. is attempted. 

Sound out this warning—‘‘Curb .the 
Smudgers.”’ 

From every hilltop shout the warning- 
**Never touch anything on the scene of a 
erime!”’ Get the finger-print experts there 
as soon as it is possible. For somewhere, 
perhaps in the room, perhaps outside of the 
building, there is a finger-print that was 
placed there by the murderer. It is: the 
finger-print expert’s duty, and the duty of 
every officer, to preach the warning every- 
where against the Smudgers—*‘ Never touch 
anything on the scene of a crime.” 

As for Smudgers—well, how do you feei 
after reading about this poor, helpless little 
bride? The officers think they have the 
man, but there is nothing like the finger- 
print for positive evidence. No thanks to 
the Smudgers who destroyed the finger- 
prints. 

It is the Smudgers who smudge up the 
evidence, placed where it will lead quickly 
to the murderer, that causes doubt to arise 
in some people’s minds as to the value of 
finger-prints. 

Their days are numbered, however, for 
it won’t be long before ‘‘ Never touch any- 
thing on the seene of a erime ”’ will have 
been taught to the ehtire world through 
the great interest that is being created in 
finger-print work. 





WHY NOT AMERICANIZE THE 
AMERICAN MERCHANT 
MARINE? 

N view of the present wave of American- 

izing influences, there are suggestions 
that something be done toward increasing 
the American flavor in the forecastles of the 
many merchant ships that now fly the 
American flag. Living conditions among 
the crew nowadays, according to a man 
who has recently returned from a cruise, 
are such as only aliens will stand. There 
are programs aiming at the improvement 
of conditions, but with the increased ex- 
pense of these improvements, it is asked, 
how can American ships compete for trade 
with the ships of other nations? At any 
rate, it is now a rare thing for an American 
citizen to ship on an American merchant 
vessel, declares Henry Goodman, writing 
in the New York World. He proceeds 
with a lively account with some of his 
recent experiences before the mast and 
ashore: 

“Why, you’re an American citizen, 
aren’t you?” the customs inspector in 
Boston said as he returned to me the sea- 


man’s identification card I had handed to 
him. His voice was strained with in- 








eredulity and wonder. But because I had 
been a month at sea, had lived with the 
alien seamen in the forecastle, had ‘‘dined”’ 
in the mess-room of a United States 
Shipping Board freighter, and had had 
many talks with crew and officers alike 
about the living conditions on board 
American merchant vessels, | understood 
the surprize in the inspector’s voice. 

Why should this be? Why, at a time 
when an effort is being made to reestablish 
the prestige of America on the seas, should 
it be possible to point out that in many in- 
stances ninety per cent. of the crews ean 
not understand a word of English? 

The reason is obvious to any one who 
knows of the ‘‘Shome”’ life of the sailor at 
sea. 

My first intimation of what to expect on 
board ship came the very evening we left 
New York Harbor. All work on deck had 
been done and there was no more work 
for the day. The men had collected in the 
forecastle, there to await the summons of 
the mess-boy. 

There were eight of us in the steel 
chamber in the bow of the ship, designated 
as the forecastle. The dimensions of this 
chamber were fifteen feet at the widest 
end, fifteen feet long, and eight feet at the 
narrowest end. It was about eight feet 
high. In this room there were bunks for 
ten men and in addition there were the 
collected grime and smoke-dirt of many 
voyages. 

To keep from stepping on one another, 
a few of the sailors had climbed into 
their bunks, and in the clear rectangle, 
about six by four feet, in the center of the 
room, there were gathered four of the men. 
Two sat-on the wooden benches ranged 
alongside the bunks on the port (or left) 
side of the forecastle; one was leaning 
against the white-painted ventilator shaft 
which opened into the hold, and the fourth 
was resting against the steel lockers. The 
two port port-holes were down and the two 
that opened on the well-deck were off their 
hinges. Through these two and through 
the open door of the forecastle a vagrant 
breeze now and again wandered into the 
room. 

It may have been the dim single light 
that made me strain my eves, or the first 
sight of the full crew gathered in its 
‘*home”’ that made me look questioningly 
about me. 

“So this is to be our home for perhaps 
the next three months,’ | though@ to my- 
self, recalling the terms of the articles 
which each man had signed. 

One of the sailors, a veteran soldier of 
the Great War and a seaman of ten years’ 
roving, saw the question in my eyes. He 
answered: 

“Yes, old boy, a sailor is nothing but a 
dog and this is his kennel. Those fellows 
amidships (the officers) are the only fellows 
who are supposed to live decent. But wait 
till you begin eating at the restaurant.” 

The mess-room is at the stern of the 
ship. Here, in a room of about the same 
dimensions as those of the forecastle, two 
long tables occupied the center of the steel 
floor. The four benches placed at the 
sides of the table held sixteen men, eight 
firemen and coal-passers and the eight 
seamen. Fortunately the three port-holes 
were open, as was the heavy steel door. 
Crowded uncomfortably at table, as we 
were, the air was the only fresh-smelling 
and welcome feature in the place. 

A howl went up in greeting of the mess- 
boy who was coming across the well- 
deck with two stacks of tin containers. 
One stack was for the firemen and the 
other for the seamen. The three tin con- 
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MOTOR TRUCKS 


In Washington, at the Walla Walla: Farm Power 
Show, Patriot Trucks were the only rear-driven 
trucks that went over the hills in the plowed 
ground under capacity loads. Their perform- 
ance was the talk of the Northwest. 


In California, the first load of wheat hauled to ff 
market in 1919 was hauled on a Washington ; 
Model Patriot Truck, hauling eight loads a day 
four miles and carrying 4% tons of wheat each 
trip—about 100% overload. 


In Texas, Patriot Trucks are making a wonderful 
reputation for all-purpose hauling under all con- 
ditions—in the oil-fields of North Texas, the 
lumber districts of Eastern Texas, and the live 
stock and farm sections of West Texas. 








In Kansas, a fleet of Patriot Trucks, heavily loaded, 
made a run of 350 miles last summer, through territory 
where there had been much rain for several weeks, 
some of the roads having practically no bottom—over 
200 miles made in the rain—the entire trip of 350 
miles being made in two days, each truck going through 
on its own power. 


In Nebraska, Patriot Trucks were picked by the 
Standard Oil Co. for its roughest country work—-where 
other trucks had fallen down. 


All over America, Patriot Trucks are doing things. 
Ask us to tell you more about them. 


HEBB MOTORS CO., Manufacturers 


1405 P Street Lincoln, Neb. 
REVERE MODEL LINCOLN MODEL WASHINGTON *MODEL 
1500 to 2500 Lbs. 3000 to 5000. Lbs. 5000 to 7500 Lbs. 











Enroute With an Aeroplane, by Truck 
An aeroplane, forced to descend near York, Neb., struck a tree and was 
damaged. In order to be repaired it was necessary to get it to Omaha. 
The pilot telephoned York and said he wanted a truck that would “get 
through”’ in the quickest possible time. They sent him a Patriot Truck. | 
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tainers in each stack held the three courses 
that were the meal. This consisted of 
hot bean soup, boiled potatoes, and roast 
beef that announced its presence in un- 
mistakable if unpleasant odors. 

Oaths in Spanish and Italian filled the 
room. Then a volley was directed at the 
mess-boy, a grinning Jamaican negro. 

‘** Hey, mess, we got time forthis kinda meat 
when we begin coming back to the States. 
Go tell steward we want decent beef.” 

‘Jamaica, what de hell we are? Rotten 
meat you bring to us first day out?” 

These were some of the complaints. 
But with the inertia that I discovered to 
be characteristic of the erew, all the yelling 
and hooting was merely a tempest in a 
teapot. No one seemed to have the cour- 
age or energy to approach the first officer 
and report to him the general dissatis- 
faction with the food. 

The agreement signed by the Ship 
Owners’ Association, the United Stites 
Shipping Board, and the various Seamen’s 
Associations give the seamen an eight- 
hour day. That means, as conditions on 
board the ships dictate, that outside of 
a possible eight hours spent in sleep, the 
sailors and firemen have eight hours to 
do with as they chose. The fact is that 
the spending of those eight hours is a task 
thai taxes the ingenuity of all the men. 

Nightfall at sea drives all the men off 
duty into the forecastle. The lookout’s 
steps pound above the heads of those in 
the chamber. Again, the lack of clear 
space forces some of the men into their 
bunks. Some of the sailors are partly 
undrest; the others, fully drest in overalls 
that are stiff with sweat and shirts open at 
the throat, stretch full length in the bunks. 

By the dim light in the center of the 
wooden ceiling some of the men were try- 
ing to read. But there was no real plea- 
sure in reading, for there was room for 
only two men on the greasy bench; besides, 
the light was far from satisfactory. 

Most of the men had spent the day in 
painting. In the nature of the work all 
of them had accumulated a fine sprinkling 
of paint-pocks on hands and faces, and 
their clothes were reeking with the smell 
of wet paint. Finally, of the six in the 
foreeastle, two, moved by the desire to 
clean up after the day’s work, took their 
buckets from under their bunks and walked 
to the pantry for hot water. 

The others laughed that any one should 
trouble to go to the pantry for water, 
knowing that the next day’s work would 
bring its own quota of dirt. 

Unemployment still exists among dis- 
charged soldiers, the writer points out. 
One might think that the men who had 
been to war would welcome a chance to 
get. into the merchant marine service. 
The life at sea is healthful, to say the least. 
Besides, the remuneration is at least twice 
that to which the buck private looked for- 
ward at the end of the month. An or- 
dinary seaman, a beginner, receives $65 a 
month. An able seaman receives $85. 
In addition, there is room for advance- 
ment. There is always a berth as a petty 
officer for a man with intelligence and 
energy. With these thoughts in mind, 
says the writer, he appealed to the first 
mate for an answer to his question: 


‘Why is it that so few Americans are 
attracted to the seafaring life? Surely 
those who are proud of their country’s 
achievements would like to help build up 





its new merchant marine?” Together we 
had gone through the crew list and had 
found only five Americans in a total of 
thirty-two on board ship. 

‘Well, one reason we don’t like Americans 
on board is that they are always kicking 
and are always in a quarrelsome mood. 
They’re out for a fight. But the reason 
they won’t ship on these merchant vessels 
is the fact that they are used to decent 
treatment on shore. They like living 
quarters that give them a home feeling. 
You know, steel walls are far from home- 
like and the bunks they have to clean them- 
selves after work are not very inviting.” 

“Why don’t you do something for the 
men?” I asked. 

“T’d like to see them get clean sheets 
for their bunks and decent quarters. They 
ought to put two men into a room and let 
them fit it out to suit themselves. That 
would make them take good care of the 
place. Why should there be such a great 
difference between ’midships and the 
forecastle? But what can we do? It’s up 
to the owners or to the Shipping Board.” 

“If these conditions were bettered,” I 
added, ‘“‘it would prove of benefit to the 
ship, let alone to the crew. It would mean 
that the same crew would be willing to 
sign up for several trips in succession. 
That would do away with the need for 
shipping new crews every time you start 
out.” 

The first mate had long realized this, 
and had, in fact, asked the supercargo to 
make various suggestions in his report 
with reference to changes in the living 
eonditions on board ship. That report 
had been filed two months ago. As yet no 
word had come from the gentlemen to 
whom it had been sent. 

But if the shipowners and those others 
in control of the ships are slow to give heed 
to the pressing need for bettering conditions 
so that Americans may ship in the Ameri- 
ean merchant marine, there are others who 
have in mind a concise program of changes 
which they mean to fight for. The fight 
will be carried on only through the written 
and spoken word. How concise and how 
moderate are the changes which, if effect- 
ed, will attract Americans, may be seen 
from the following program formulated by 
an old salt, Stanton King, of Boston, 
the superintendent of Sailor’s Haven in 
Charlestown, Mass., who is the author 
of the program. 

*‘House your steamship crews on deck, 
with port-holes, light, and air; put only 
two men in a room; have porters to care 
for the rooms and to fetch meals from the 
galley; provide a wash-room for every ten 
men, a drying-room where the firemen can 
hang up their sweat-soaked clothes. Then 
insist on crews all American, or American 
in the majority.” 

It is the feeling of Stanton King and of 
many officers that the inducements held 
out by life at sea are many, including the 
opportunity to see parts of the world not 
visited in the ordinary course of a lifetime. 
But these inducements are at present off- 
set by the disadvantages which keep 
Americans from manning the merchant 
vessels that fly the Stars and Stripes. In 
the adoption of such a program as he has 
outlined Stanton King sees the certain 
Americanization of the merchant fleet. 
He puts his hopes in striking words: 

_ “T look forward a few years’ time to 
when the high-school graduate and the 
college-bred man will want to go to sea, 
as the American merchant marine waxes 
in growth, because the life of a sailor is 
the life of a man and not the life of a dog.” 
In fact, the war-transport service alone, 





during the past few years, has brought out 
a new class of seafaring Americans, soon 
to be heard from in art and literature as 
well as in commerce. 





LABOR PAYS ITS LEADERS 
CAPITALISTS’ WAGES 

HILE anguish and rage may fill the 

heart of the average laboring man 
when he ponders on the H. C. of L., there 
are at least a few members of the labor 
fraternity who should be able to contem- 
plate the same subject with reasonable 
equanimity. They are the leaders, the 
heads and other officials of. the different 
organizations, most of whom, we learn, are 
receiving salaries equal to those of execu- 
tives in various lines of ‘‘ big business,” and 
running well up into figures that ought to 
rob the altitudinous living cost of all its 
terror. The offices where these men hold 
forth, we are told, by no means resemble 
the labor headquarters of yore, which often 
were dark and dingy and smelled of stale 
beer and tobacco. The head office of a 
labor-organization to-day is equipped with 
good desks, the latest in filing cases, and 
other modern office devices, and it is 
manned by alert clerks and stenographers. 
The entire establishment bears the stamp of 
high-power business efficiency, and this, it 
seems, is the principal characteristic of the 
man in charge. He obtained his job be- 
cause he was thoroughly qualified for it, 
and he gets his salary because he earns it. 
In fact, it is said that he usually earns 
much more than he is paid, for the promi- 
nent labor-leader of to-day is a high-grade 
man, the results of whose activities in 
behalf of his organization can not be mea- 
sured in dollars and cents. The list of high- 
salaried labor executives is headed by Rob- 
ert P. Brindell, of New York, representing 
the Dockbuilders’ Union, whose monthly 
stipend, according to John W. Harrington, 
in the New York Sun, is $1,500. Says Mr. 
Harrington: 

Robeft P. Brindell is tall and lithe and 
broad-shouldered and his arms have that 
reserve strength in them which came from 
the practised swinging of a sledge. He is 
forty-one years old and looks younger. 
His clothes are well tailored and well prest, 
and he wears the latest in silk ties. On the 
small finger of his right hand is a diamond 
ring, the stone of which gleams from a back- 
ground of black enamel. He permits him- 
self the luxury of cigars, and very good ones. 
Otherwise he is all work and. action and 
business. 

He works from sixteen to eighteen hours 
a day and says he often works twenty, but 
as there are no strikes now in his line, he is 
taking life a little easier. Any one seeing 
him cheerfully violating the eight-hour law 
may well realize that he is worth a good 
deal of money to any interest to which he 
might devote himself, for he transacts busi- 
ness like lightning. 

Nominally, Mr. Brindell is the represen- 
tative of the Dockbuilders’ Union, which is 
connected with the Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, a part of the American 
Federation of Labor, and from that organi- 
zation he draws his large salary, voted to 
him unanimously over his veto. Those who 
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IKE all Wilson products, Wilson’s 

‘ Certified Bacon is selected, 

handled and prepared with the same 

respect your own mother shows to- 

ward anything she prepared espe- 
cially for you. 


Bacon 


ELECTED for plump excellence 

Yof texture, evenness of fat and 
lean, smoothness of skin, these choic- 
est pork sides are specially trimmed, 
and given our patient, exact curing 
and smoking. 


° ° 

“Wilson’s Meat Cookery”—Our au- 
thoritative book on the economical 
buying and cooking of meats mailed 
free on request. Write us a postal for 
it. Address Wilson & Co., Dept. 140, 
4lst St. and Ashland Ave., Chicago, 


The quality of the bacon is enhanced 
by the appetizing, mildly-sweet flavor 
which is thus imparted toit. Tell your 
dealer you want Wilson’s Certified 
Bacon; if he hasn’t it, ask him to get 
it for you, we can stock him promptly. 
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compose this well-established union were _ 


getting $3.20 a day before the war—that is, 
in 1913—and now they have $7.50, which 
is a gain of slightly more than 100 per cent. 

They are giving, therefore, less than one 
day’s work a year to the salary of their rep- 
resentative. In return for this he keeps 
things running smoothly, sees that work is 
as regular and steady as possible and gets 
what they consider fair wages for them 
without their having to lose heavily by 
strikes in getting it. Brindell is as willing 
to order a strike as any labor-leader, but 
he regards it as a last resort. Neither does 
he believe in stopping work for days and 
weeks on important jobs while some detail 
of jurisdiction is being considered. 

His poliey in this respect -is exemplified 
on a larger scale in his unsalaried work as 
chairman of the Building Trades Council, 
in which there are affiliated 148 different 
trades and callings which have to do with 
the putting of a house together. In former 
years the building industry was subjected 
to all kinds of delay, owing sometimes to 
the demands for more wages, but more fre- 
quently to quarrels among the labor-unions, 
and disputes as to which union should do a 
particular kind of work. 

**In the building trades in general,’’ said 
Mr. Brindell, ‘‘every effort is made in this 
city to settle all disputes as rapidly as pos- 
sible and without interrupting the work. 
‘I remember the ease of a public building in 
Cincinnati, for instance, where years ago 
there was a tie-up which lasted for more 
than a year. There have been similar 
instances in the city of New York. 

“Very often the differences of opinion 
among the several unions are only tech- 
nical, and do not greatly concern the em- 
ployers. It is better under such conditions 
to go ahead with the work and to lose as 
little time as possible. To-day, for in- 
stance, there was a meeting of the various 
delegates of the building trades and these 
148 representatives had in all four griev- 
ances, which were quickly attended to with- 
out disturbing any industry. Where there 
are so many interests it is to be expected 
that there will be friction at times, and it 
is the business of labor representatives to 
straighten these out with as little trouble 
as possible.” 

In the building trades affairs have been 
so adjusted that Mr. Brindell believes that 
for two years at least there will be no strike. 
Such an arrangement as this, if it is carried 
out, would be of great benefit to the builders 
and to architects, who could then be able 
to know almost to a certainty just how 
much labor was likely to cost them. The 
building trades have naturally suffered the 
most from labor troubles, owing to the very 
complexity of their organization. They 
might be involved in a hundred strikes on 
the same structure without seeing light for 
months if the office at St. Mark’s Place 
were not always on the job. 

It is the slogan of the dockbuilders that 
they are 100 per cent. American, and their 
trade is 100 per cent. unionized. About 50 
per cent. of them are American-born and of 
Irish deseent, the others being mostly 
Swedes or Norwegians. There is a large 
predominance of the native-born in the 
carpenter unions, which were among the 
pioneer trade-union organizations of the 
United States, and have had as much as 
any union, if not more, in fighting the battles 
of labor in the past. There is not likely to 
be much of radical element in such organi- 
zations, but Mr. Brindell has been seeing to 
it that no I. W. W.’s or Bolsheviki have a 
place in them. Several cards were taken 
away from men who were too Red for a con- 
servative union. 
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Mr. Brindell believes that the union can 
conduct its business on the same plan as 


any responsible corporation, and that even-" 


tually more unions will hold property of 
their own. Before its merger with the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, the 
dockbuilders’ organization was duly incor- 
porated and had its affairs so adjusted that 
it could sue and be sued. Mr. Brindell is 
one of those labor-unionists who believes 
that the workingmen when leagued together 
should be in a position to conduct their col- 
lective business on the same lines as a firm 
and hold its own membership to the carry- 
ing out of a contract. 


Samuel Gompers, the president of the 
Federation of Labor, receives a salary of 
$10,000 a year. Before the European War 
he was getting $5,000, which was advanced 
to $7,500, and the raise to $10,000 was 
made only a few months ago— 


The veteran leader accepted this amount 
under protest, saying that it was more than 
he needed to live on, and that the fact it 
had been raised to so large an amount 
might be used against organized labor. 

So far nobody has used it very much, for 
the consensus is that considering his duties 
Mr. Gompers earns that much, and prob- 
ably a great deal more. For twenty-seven 
consecutive times this veteran leader has 
been chosen for high posts in the organiza- 
tion against all comers. Now nearing the 
age of three score and ten he is still consid- 
ered at the height of his powers as an 
executive. 

Judged on the basis of the number of 
hours he works a day, Mr. Gompers is the 
equivalent of several men. He earries a 
heavy burden at the offices of the Federa- 
tion, which, by the way, owns its building 
and has an elaborate organization to main- 
tain. As the grand supervisor of the Fed- 
eration he directs its policies and also makes 
frequent journeys throughout the country. 
As a speaker on public occasions he is heard 
often in cities far from Washington. He is 
also the editor of The American Federation- 
ist, the official organ of the Federation, as 
well as a frequent contributor to magazines. 


Mr. Harrington quotes Mr. George E. 
Holmes, the general manager of the Indus- 
trial Relations Service, an expert on organi- 
zation, as to the value of Mr. Gompers’s 


services: 


“IT should say, considering the general 
abilities and the power for organization 
which Samuel Gompers has, that he would 
be worth $100,000 a year to large interests 
which could afford to pay him all that he 
is worth. Heis worth that to the American 
laboring-man, for he has the qualities of a 
statesman. and has a wide knowledge of 
men and affairs. His work has been edu- 
cational and he has built for the future. 

**His services can not be valued merely 
in terms of dollars and cents, and, for that 
matter, neither can the work of any man. 
The principle is the vital factor to considér 
in valuing men. If a labor-leader stands 
for Americanism and seeks to advance the 
interests of all whom he represents, not 
merely by getting them more money, but 
by making them more useful citizens, he is 
certainly worth a large salary and should 
get it.” 


Other high-salaried 
mentioned by Mr. Harrington, as follows: 


labor-leaders are 


Warren E. Stone, the head of the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers, one of 
the top men on the salary list of American 
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What Men Smoke 
on Real Holidays 


A man packing for a real holiday isn’t 
at all likely to forget his pipe. 

In summer, when he’s off to country, 
woods or seashore, he takes his old pipe and 
one or two new pipes he plans to break in. 
In winter, when going South to meet the 
Spring, he lugs along his pipe, some old 
clothes to go fishing in, and a bountiful 
supply of the kind of tobacco he won’t be 
happy without. 

He takes no risk. He takes that tobacco 
along, even though there’s a good chance 
of buying it in the neighborhood of where 
he’s going. 

He knows that when relaxing from a long 
period of hard work a pipeful makes his 


comfort complete. He knows he'll find 
other good fellows smoking pipes. He knows 
that. whenever he’s alone the feel of that 


pipe in his mouth will be companionable, 
companionable as 
having an intelligent dog 


a8 











along with him on a 
long, solitary tramp 
through the silent 
woods, 


\ pipe is a good com- 
panion all the time. 
It doesn’t argue or talk 
too much. It hands out 
the golden silences 
of perfect com- 
panionship. 





And what tops 
off perfectly 
the satisfaction of 
a good meal? 

All due credit to 
the pipe, but a pipe 
is mere wood in the 
mouth, if not filled 
with exactly the right 
tobacco. 
that 
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Just the flavor, particularly 
rich fragrance 

Each man’s taste in pipe-tobacco is so in- 
dividual that for each man there is only one 
entirely satisfactory smoking tobacco in the 
wide, wide world 


right 
these you have to have. 


When you run out of yours, how unsatis- 
factory another man’s tobacco tastes in your 
pipe. 

That’s why you pack a good supply of your 
tobacco when off for a real holiday and why 
as a gift it’s among the most welcome. 

Have you found your particular and very 
special kind yet? 

If not, we ask you to try Edgeworth. 

Edgeworth doesn’t suit everybody, but 
those who smoke it seem to have .a pretty 
good opinion of it 

Simply write on a postcard your name and 
address, then that of the dealer filling your 
smoking needs, and we will send you samples 
of Edgeworth in both forms—Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed. 
Plug Slice is then 


Edgeworth pressed, 


sliced. Rub one thin, moist slice for a mo- 
ment between the hands. That's an average 
pipe-load. 


Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is just that— 
ready to pour straight into your pipe. It 
packs rather well. Now see how freely and 
evenly it burns. 

For the free samples, address Larus «& 
Brother Co., 5 South 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


To Retail Merchants—lf your jobber can- 
not supply you with Edgeworth, Larus «& 
Brother Comper will gladly send you pre- 
paid by parce: post a one- or two-dozen 
carton of any size of Plug Slice or Ready- 
Rubbed for the same price you would pay 
the jobber. 
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Pneumatics Hauled for Less 
in This Transportation Test 


September 30, 1919, The Harris Transfer Company, Hauling Con- 
tractors of Indianapolis, concluded a six months’ test of solid versus 
pneumatic truck tires. The two trucks employed, No.6 and No. 7, were of the 
same make, capacity, and service life. They had been built at about the 
same time, being separated by only eight serial engine numbers. The results 
of this extended comparison of solid and pneumatic tires show why The Harris 
Transfer Company intends to specify pneumatics when purchasing new trucks. 





Truck No. 7 


(Completely equipped with 
Goodyear Cord Tires) 


Truck No. 6 


(Completely equipped 
with solid tires) 


Savings effected by 
Goodyear Cord Tires 


Mileage figures governed 


Miles Traveled............;. MEE tthe ves ceve ss NS Sa snes 65-08 %0-0r0% by service conditions 
Gallons of Gasoline.......... Ste Serr rede aigce ck 5 ae 32% saving 
Pints of Cylinder Oil......... et 5 cco Roe ae Serena WP <- 59% saving 
Repairs (per mile)........... 2. SOE? :...< s\n. eee 92% saving 
Operating cost (per mile)..... : Se eS eee > 6 Seelam 8% saving 


Note—Mileages of Goodyear Cord Tires on Truck No. 7 average 13,500 to date, all remain- 


ing in sound condition. One rear has traveled 18,000 miles, remaining serviceable. 





For the solid-tired unit, the stand- 
ard round trip throughout the six 
months’ period was 1.98 miles, 
while for the truck on Goodyear 
Cord Tires the standard round trip 
during the entire time was 4% miles. 


The short trip, with frequent start- 
cally the same overhead charges ing and stopping, probably ac- 
over distances nearly equal, the counted for a small fraction of the 
Goodyear Cord Tires were able to asoline used by No. 6 (solid tires) 
reduce net operating cost 8 per bat the bulk of difference in fuel 
cent per mile. consumption plainly indicates the 


Being limited by the contract work effect of the p peer 
handled, the pneumatic-tired truck Further operating and cost data 
did not run all day every day and __ bearing on the use of pneumatic 


Despite seasonal and service con- 
ditions which partially favored the 
solid-tired truck in the test de- 
scribed above, the unit on Good- 
year Cord Tires established savings 
of unusual size. 


Despite the distribution of practi- 








consequently did not have an op- 
portunity to show all the saving 
possible in operating cost per 
mile. 


truck tires in distinct lines of busi- 
ness may be obtained by writing 
to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 





CORD TIRES 
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GIRA 


Never gets on yo 











RE you a “fussy” smoker? | 
Do you experiment a good 

deal and give the cigar man some 

trouble to find what you like? 


You may feel embarrassed at 
times but the fact is You are 
positively right. 

Your taste searches instinc- 
tively for the one type of cigar 
which a rational, healthy taste 
demands—a_ cigar full-flavored 
yet mild. 





It is for just this reasonable 
taste we make the Girard Cigar. 


With its rich satisfying real 
Havana flavor, the Girard is a 
cigar you can thoroughly enjoy 
and ‘still retain steady nerves, 
sound heart and good digestion. 





Sold -by. progressive dealers 
everywhere. 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf: Philadelphia 
Established 48 years 


The “Broker” 
a popular size 
2 for 25c¢ 























labor, gets $10,000 a year. He is consid- 
ered one of. the ablest of the diplomats of 
the kingdom of toil, and his duties take him 
to all parts of the country and require-close 
application. 

T. V. O’Connor, the head of the Long- 
shoremen’s Union. is credited with a salary 
of $7,500 a year. There have been rumors 
that he received a good deal more, but this 
figure is generally accepted in labor circles 
as the actual amount. As organizer of the 
dock-workers, O’Connor has done much 
important work for his organization and is 
regarded as one of the most aggressive of 
leaders. He is on the labor side of the 
dock interests what Fingy Connors was on 
the capitalistic side. 

Marsden G. Scott, the head of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, with which 
the famous Big Six of this city is affiliated, 
gets a salary of $5,000 a year and traveling 
expenses. Until recently his services were 
requited with only $3,600 a year. Many 
of the printers thought he was worth con- 
siderably more, but it was not until re- 
cently that the increase was given. Mr, 
Scott has many activities which keep him 
constantly on the wing. From his head- 
quarters in Indianapolis he makes frequent 
trips where his services are required in the 
settlement of strikes or in the making of 
them. 

The labor-leaders of the new order, who 
occupy responsible positions, are getting 
from $4,500 to $10,000 a year and have to 
devote their entire time to their tasks, altho 
the indieations are that before long there 
will be more labor-leaders who will com- 
mand pay as high as that of Mr. Brindell. 





GENERAL ANDRANIK, THE ARMENIAN 
WASHINGTON 

HERE recently arrived in the United 

States an Armenian general whose 
claim to fame is epitomized in an incident 
that happened in those terrible days of 
1915, when, under pretext of military 
necessity, the Ottoman authorities had 
begun their work of deporting and massa- 
ering 600,000 Armenians. A defense of 
singular heroism occurred at Shabin- 
Karahissar, in the vilayet of Silvas. There, 
rather than yield entrance to the Turkish 
troops, every Armenian man and woman 
armed and fought to the death. They dis- 
played the fortitude of those ancient 
Romans whose crumbled walls still encircle 
the ancient Armenian town. They held 
the Turk at bay for ninety-two days 
and only succumbed to massacre when 
Enver Pasha’s troops leveled the place 
with heavy artillery. But five Armenian 
men survived the siege. 

Yet it was not fear of massacre which 
impelled such. a defense. What inspired 
these doomed men and women was the 
thought of one man whose name rang on 
every tongue during those ninety-two 
days. ‘‘Andranik’s birthplace must be 
defended as becomes Andranik’s people,” 
they said. “If we do not, one day An- 
dranik will spit onus.” 

And yet this man, born there half a 
century before, had been absent from 
the town for thirty years. Melville 
Chaters tells the romantie story of this 
Armenian patriot in a bulletin issued by 
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the Armenian National Union of America 
(Washington). To quote from his account: 


Necessity has a way of rearing up 
national. heroes. Little Armenia, that 
‘most distressful country,” found her hero 
in Andranik Ozanian. For three decades 
she has followed him through peace and 
war, massacre and revolution, with an 
implicit faith that he would one day lead 
her people to their national destiny. Sol- 
dier, patriot, lawgiver; his appeal to 
Armenia’s popular imagination has been 
inealeulable, through the darkest and 
bloodiest hours of ‘her history.. He is the 
Armenian’s Robin Hood, Garibaldi, .and 
Washington, all in one. He is the ideal 
patriot of whom broadside ballads are 
published, and whose name inspires the 
songs sung by the Armenian at his work- 
bench, by the Armenian housewife at her 
tasks, by their children at-ptay. 

And what of Andranik, the soldier, as 
seen through the purely professional eyes 
of his military associates, during the war? 

“On the Turkish-Armenian front,” said 
one Russian general, ‘‘every commander 
sought Andranik’s advice before battle. 
He entered the war with more patriotic 
passion than any general on our front.” 

“The greatest successes of my division,” 
said another, ‘“‘were due to Andranik’s 
strategy, personal daring, and patriotism. 
Never in my military life have I known so 
honest and“modest a man.” 

“A great: military strategist and a 
great patriot,” said a third. ‘‘*A man who 
loves not only his people but the world at 
large.”’ 

Picture to yourself a man of fifty-odd 
years, -broad-shouldered, and of splendid 
physique, whose keen face and piercing 
brown eyes reveal a vigor which belies his 
whitening hair—the vigor of a crisp; 
autumn day, whieh tonically nips you at 
one moment and warms you in the next. 
Picture also a careless attire, which will 
probably display neither the Cross of 
Vladimir, the Cross of St. George, nor 
any other of the decorations, including the 
French Legion of Honor, which have been 
eonferred upon him. 

For Andranik is of the Cincinnatus type 
—simple, direct, democratic—and he hon- 
ors only the sword which, after victory, is 
beaten into the plowshare. Often he has 
said with that semi-irenic humor of his, in 
speaking to the young men who .flock 
about him to listen to his wealth of anec- 
dotes, history, and Armenian folk-lore: 

‘*Pooh, this is all nonsense! In reality, 
I’m not a military man at all. I’m just a 
born family man without, however, any 
family. If I’d had a wife and kids all those 
years I’d have been more than content 
with my few acres, my oxen, and my fire- 
side. It’s all an accident in my case— 
all an accident.” 

There you have the man’s modesty, and 
yet perhaps something more. Andranik 
married at seventeen, and a year later his 
girl-wife died in childbirth. He never 
remarried. But—and this is significant— 
all his life long he has loved children 
devotedly, and they him. Perhaps, in- 
deed, such a man must forego parenthood 
in order that he may become the father of 
his people. 

At about the time when Andranik’s year 
of married life ended with such tragic 
abruptness, a Turk waylaid his father and 
all but beat him to death. Andranik killed 
the man and fled to Constantinople, where 
he lived for four years. The best that one 
knows of him during those youthful years 
is that he was constantly under arrest 
for his outspokenness against the Turkish 
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Made in 16 de- 
grees of hard- 
ness graduating 
from 6 B, softest, 
to 8 H, hardest, 











Pencil Reproduction of Van Dyke's 

Painting, ‘‘ The Mysterious Marriage 

of St, Catherine.”” Drawn with 
Van Dyke Pencils 


BERHARD FABER Pencils are like 
Van Dyke’s paintings. Conspicuous 
quality gives them enduring fame. Since 
1849 Eberhard Faber Pencils have helped 
build industrial America, growing in useful- 
ness with the nation—making new friends 


and keeping old ones. Into Eberhard Faber 


Pencils are wrought such care and integrity 
that they are accepted as the standard of 
pencil craft. 


VAN DYKE 


DRAWING PENCIL 


is the product of seventy years of pencil 
knowledge. Its uniform quality makes 
it the choice of artists, architects and 
draughtsmen. The very characteristics that 
commend Van Dyke Drawing Pencils to 
artists, make them entirely dependable and 
unbeatable for business use; HB grade pre- 
ferred. Van Dyke Drawing Pencils are good 
to the last half inch. Ask for them at your 
dealers or write us on your business stationery 
stating grade desired, and we will send you 
2 sample. Address us at 87 Greenpoint 
Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


EBERHARD FABER 


Oldest Pencil Factory in America 


Factories—Brookkyn, N. Y., and Newark, N. J. 
Offices—New York, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco 
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Government. The worst that one knows 
is that he nourished a craving to join the 
Constantinople fire department, which 
commonly functions about half an hour 
after the blaze is out; and ‘‘followed the 
engines”’ like an American boy. 


Then one day, learning that Armenian 
revolutionaries were secretly organizing, he 
started for Sassoun, in Turkish Armenia, 
to offer his services. Other adventures 
began: 

At a café in Kars a Turkish gendarme 
arrested him and his two companions on 
suspicion. “I must finish my cigaret 
first,’’ said young Andranik coolly, waere- 
upon he knocked the gendarme down and 
escaped. Traveling by night, he reached 
the Sassoun Mountains, where he re- 
ported to the revolutionary committee, 
received what was his first rifle, and be- 
eame a rebel protector of the Turkish- 
Armenian’s rights. He distinguished him- 
self so much in this eapacity that the 
Turkish Government arose in wrath and 
chased him and his little band across the 
Persian border. There Andranik recruited 
and drilled a gradually augmenting force, 
which was munitioned by women gun- 
runners—Prinecess Sato Arghowtian, ‘‘Sato 
of the Revolution,” being the most famous 
—who, thanks to the Russian prohibition 
against searching women, were able to 
smuggle in firearms under their skirts. 

In 1894, beeause of the massacres of that 
period, Andranik returned to Turkish 
Armenia, and establishing himself and his 
men in the mountain fastnesses of Sassoun, 
declared open rebellion against Turkey. 
From this district, which represented one- 
half of the vilayet of Bitlis and contained 
some 300,000 Armenians, Turks, Kurds, 
and Yezedis, he ejected all Ottoman 
officials, himself undertaking the rdéle of 
Governor and of adjudicator between the 
different races. 
left open in the district, Andranik became 
not only his people’s leader, but coun- 
selor and judge, in quite the patriarchal 
manner. All land disputes, family feuds, 
and even love-affairs were laid before this 
Solomon, whose throne was the mountain- 
peak. And, like Solomon, he acquitted 
himself with justice and sagacity. Even 
Turks and Kurds abode by his decisions. 
Andranik the Upright they called him. 
Turkey sent the rebel a promise of pardon 
if he would deliver himself up, but Andranik 
discovered the existence of a blood-price 
on his head; and upon his refusal to 
capitulate, there began between him and 
the Ottoman Government a guerrilla war- 
fare which lasted for nine years. 


In 1903, and while he had with him in 
his mountain republic some forty thousand 
refugees from the Armenian massacres, 
Turkish regulars attacked in force with 
heavy artillery. The campaign continued 
for three months. Andranik and his 
people were driven to Dzovassar, the 
mountains’ highest point, whence he 
descended by a secret path, cleverly 
scattered the refugees among various out- 
lying towns, and retreated to the island of 
Aghtamar, in Lake Van. There, 
rounded by Turkish troops, he escaped by 
means of a raft; and went into an exile 
from which he did not return until the 
Great War. Of this period, we read: 


sur- 


For ten years he was a wanderer in 
Europe. At Sofia, he met Boris Saraffof, 


There being no law-courts © 





the Macedonian revolutionist, and the two 
pledged themselves to work jointly for the 
opprest peoples of Armenia and Macedonia. 
Andranik’s next chance at the Turk came 
with the Balkan War in which his Bul- 
garian command was the first to enter 
Lilleburgas. But in the second Balkan 
war, which was merely a quarrel over the 
spoils of victory, he declined participation. 

“T am for fighting the Turk,” he an- 
nounced. ‘‘First, last, and always, the 
Turk. He is my people’s enemy and mine, 
and only against him will I draw the 
sword.” 

He retired to Varna, on the Black Sea, 
where he lived quietly with his sister 
until the outbreak of the Great War, then 
he collected and trained the Armenian 
Voluntary Regiments which, attached 
to the Russian army of the Transcaucasus, 
served under him until the revolution. 
Yet he led and fought simply as a patriot, 
declining a Russian commission and 
Russian pay for the reason, as he explained, 
that acceptance of these things might 
make him liable to service on some 
other than the Turkish front, for, as 
always, he wanted to fight the Turks, and 
only the Turks; and he had his reward in 
helping to wrest the three Asia Minor 
vilayets of Bitlis, Van, and Erzerum from 
his people’s foe. 

The Romanof Government remarked 
these nationalistic tendencies of the Arme- 
nian leader, and presently caused his forces 
to be demobilized. This was because— 
since it did not then seem as if the Darda- 
nelles would be foreed—Russia had decided 
to annex Turkish Armenia to the Caucasus. 
Andranik now went to Tiflis and started a 
nationalistic newspaper known as Hayastan, 
which is the ancient name of what we call 
Armenia. “I want none but young men 
for writers,” he said, ‘‘young men of the 
kind who will dip their pens in their life- 
blood and who will write such articles as 
those for which they might be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered by the Turkish or 
Russian governments.”’ Indeed, Andranik 
would have been imprisoned as a result of 
Hayastan’s outspoken nationalism but for 
the Russian revolution. Immediately he 
wired Kerensky, ‘Offer my services in any 
military undertaking against the Turk.” 

Then followed that devil-and-child blend 
of epileptic seizure known as Bolshevism. 
The Russian Army of the Transcaucasus 
flung down its rifles and marched home, 
singing-drunk, leaving everything east of 
the Black Sea open to the Turkish Army’s 
mercies. Transcaucasia immediately split 
up into three independent states—the 
Georgians on the Black Sea, the Tatars 
on the Caspian, and the Armenians be- 
tween the two. Presently Georgia in- 
vited German troops into the country, the 
Tatars invited their coreligionists, the 
Turks, and Armenia was left “‘ ’twixt the 
devil and the deep sea.’’ Nevertheless, 
Andranik mobilized some twenty thousand 
troops and defended Russian Armenia’s 
boundaries until the Turks were within a 
few miles of Erivan, its capital. The British 
had not yet entered in force along the 
Caspian, and Armenia’s fight was a 
hopeless one. 

Then Andranik did one of those things 
which so sharply differentiate him from a 
purely military chief. He gathered a great 
host of Armenian refugees about him— 
and any one who passes through the Erivan 
Republic to-day can see the horrors of 
Turkish wrought starvation from which he 
saved them—-and trekked southward to the 
refuge of an impregnable mountain dis- 
trict. Accepting defeat, his one thought 
was for his people’s safety. 











Since then the world’s destiny has been 
decided and, with it, the destiny of little 
Armenia. But her hero, Andranik, will live 
always in a people’s imagination, yet not 
more as a fighter than as a father. For he 
is truly the Moses who has led them out of 
captivity and through the wilderness. 
High‘up in the Karabagh mountains, lying 
between Persia and Berjaiban, one might 
have found him until his departure on his 
present mission to the United States, 
surrounded by the great multitude of 
refugees whom, in his sagacity and human- 
ity, he has guided: hither—a multitude 
which looks forth with faces set north- 
ward. toward their Promised Land, the 
Republic of United Armenia. 





THE COST OF UNSKILLED LETTERS 
HE experience of thousands of men 
in the Army and Navy, as officers 

or in clerical capacities, says an editorial 
writer in The Iron Age (New York, Decem- 
ber 25), has had an effect already in the 
correspondence of business houses. Men 
have learned the value of terse but clear 
and comprehensive letters. He goes on: 


‘*Many business firms have realized for 
a long time how costly a thing unskilfully 
constructed letters may become. Am- 
biguity, omission of essential details, un- 
necessary length, untranslatable  signa- 
tures, lack of friendly personal touch, 
roughness of diction, omissions of en- 
closures, the clumsy or inadequate form 
letter—all these and other sins of corre- 
spondence are mischief-makers. In some 
large offices specialists review the daily 
correspondence, in the effort to effect 
improvement, and eall attention of em- 
ployees and owners, too, if necessary, to 
the delinquencies and bad habits of their 
letter-writing. They work out form letters, 
and seek generally to reduce the length 
of correspondence wherever it is possible 
and otherwise act for efficiency Not only 
does the result show itself in relations 
with those with whom the firm doves busi- 





| ness, but there is a direct money-saving in 


bills for stenography and typing and office 
supplies. The Army and Navy training 
has helped this work along. Many a man 
who thought he could write a first-rate 
letter has had his conceit destroyed by 
some one higher up in the service who re- 
ceived his efforts. The Army rule of 
typing the signature as well as penning it 
has been adopted in some establishments, 
which is an excellent plan, for many signa- 
tures are blind tho their owners do not 
always realize the fact. ‘Dictated but not 
read’ and ‘signed in the absence of’ are 
less often seen than formerly, because 
they could not be used officially in the 
service, tho the protest against the prac- 
tise had already been heard and in many 
eases heeded. At the top of a letter the 
subject to be treated is now often found. 
This, too, had previously been established 
as a practise in some offices. Altogether 
this new influence which came into business 
out of the war should work out results of 
a good deal of importance. The beginning 
had been made. The added impulse should 
send the movement for good letter-writing 
a long step forward. Among the customs 
which might well become general is that 
of indicating, when answering a letter from 
some one connected with a large company, 
the person for whose attention the letter 
is intended. In every large office time is 
wasted almost daily in trying to determine 
for whom letters are intended.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
Continued 











WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY IN 
ANCIENT ROME 

EFORE the days of the electric tele- 

graph, a ‘‘telegraph” was almost any 
method of signaling, and at that time all 
signaling was ‘“‘wireless,” so that the 
heading of this article is justified. The 
phrase is used in this way by John A. 
Kingman in an article contributed by him 
to The National Geographic Magazine 
(Washington), on the island of Capri, near 
Naples, Italy, which he styles in a sub- 
head “‘ An Imperial Residence and Probable 
Wireless Station of Ancient Rome.” Mr. 
Kingman’s theory of the “wireless stations” 
is built up partly from facts and partly 
from fancy. Tacitus says that the Em- 


peror Tiberius, who had a palace on the ! 


island, received signals there. Ancient 
lighthouses were sometimes used for 
signaling, and there are the ruins of an old 
Roman lighthouse-tower on the island, 
whence Mr. Kingman says signals by 
mirror could have been sent direct to 
Rome with only one relay. This ruined 
tower stands on a headland about one 
thousand feet above the sea and is ‘‘one 
of the most valuable and interesting ruins 
on the entire island.””’ Writes Mr. Kingman: 

“What right have we to assume that 
Capri was a signal-station—an imperial 
wireless-station of ancient Rome? 

“In the first place, we know that the 
ancients signaled in various ways and 
over long distances. They signaled by 


beacon-fires, by beacon-smoke, by pigeons, | 
by flags, and by shouting from one sentinel 


to another. 

“Lighthouses are as old as the earliest 
ehapters of the Bible. Beacon-fires and 
beacon-smoke were commonly used by 
the early Greeks, and there was no reason 
why the more practical Romans should 
not have employed improved methods, 
such as heliographing. 

“We do know that at the siege of 
Syracuse by Marcellus mirrors were em- 
ployed by Archimedes; and tho we may 
doubt the burning of vessels from shore 
by mirrors, as stated of that occasion, we 
ean appreciate the blinding effect of many 
mirrors on the eyes of the navigators of the 
attacking vessels. That is what probably 
happened during that conflict. At any 


rate, it shows that the great Archimedes, | 


at least, had found some use for mirrors 
other than the usual one. 


person; they even had mirrors of glass 
backed with tin instead of quicksilver. 

** Altho there are no references in ancient 
writings to the use of signaling by mirrors, 
such a simple and effective method surely 
must have been employed. A most signif- 
icant thing is the old story of a mirror on 
the Alexandrian Pharos: 

*** Alexander the Great placed on the 
top of the tower a mirror constructed 
with so much art that by means of it he 
could see the fieets of his enemies at one 
hundred leagues distance’; and, to enter 
still more into particulars, ‘a Greek named 
Sodorus, after the death of Alexander, 
broke the mirror while the garrison of the 
town was asleep.’ 








‘Now any tradition, no matter how dis- 
torted, has its roots in truth; and this 
one leaves us with the feeling that there was 
a mirror on the tower. The most likely 
reason for its presence there is that it was 
used to signal with in daylight hours; in 
other words, it was used for heliographing. 

“Signaling was certainly a common 
military practise among the ancients, 
and ancient writers, such as Vergil, Auschy- 
lus, and Herodotus, frequently alluded to it. 

‘‘An interesting case of long-distance 
signaling by relaying is mentioned by 
Herodotus, in which it appears that certain 
tidings were sent to Xerxes in Asia by 
means of a line of beacon-fires arranged 
through the Greek islands. 

“The ancionts went further than sim- 
ply announcing some prearranged mes- 
sage; they had codes and sent long 
messages. The Greeks signaled on one 
occasion one hundred miles at one jump. 
This was from Mt. Chigri, 1,698 feet, to 
Mt. Athos, 6,500 feet. 

“The subject is one of absorbing inter- 
est, but little touched on by archeologists. 
Polybius, the Greek historian, has de- 
scribed ancient signaling methods in con- 
siderable detail, particularly an ingenious 
and elaborate method invented by Cleo- 
xenus and Democlitus and perfected by 
Polybius himself. 

‘Briefly, this method was about as fol- 
lows, the letters of the alphabet being 
arranged on five boards: 


a7 & PU 
en GL QV 
Ce. WwW 
Di. 28-2 
Zé OT ZG 


“To send any letter, such as H, the 
signaling party raised two torches, because 
H is in the second column. Next, three 
torches were raised, as H is the third letter 
in its column. Very briefly, this was the 
theory. 

‘‘The system was effective at about ten 
miles, and, tho designed for torches, it 
could be easily modified for mirror-signaling, 
as it contains the fundamental principle 
of the best modern system of signaling. 

“Tf the Greeks could invent such a 
theory of communication, it would seem 
likely that the Romans, a century and 
a half later, could have perfected its 
practise by using mirrors. Even our 
American Indians, having mirrors, sig- 
naled with them extensively, both on the 
plains and in the Rockies, the chief fre- 
quently being enabled to direct his warriors 
with certainty from a distant point over- 
looking the field.’ 


Gallup’s ‘‘Handbook of Military Sig- 


naling” states that “under favorable 


| conditions the distance to which messages 


s : ee: 
: “ : may be sent and received is only limited 
“In imperial times the Romans had | ‘ y 


mirrors large enough to reflect the entire | 


by the curvature of the earth.’”’ Mirror- 


signals have been seen with the unassisted 
eye at distances of 160 miles. Mr. King- 
man goes on: 


“The reasonableness of the Capri ‘wire- 
less’ station theory tempts one to specu- 
late as to how much signaling was done 
and how it was done. It will be remem- 
bered that Tiberius, the unpopular suc- 
cessor of Augustus, spent eleven years 
of his reign on Capri, and without coming 
to Rome directed most successfully the 
affairs of the vast Empire. He even foiled 
the conspiracy of his trusted minister, 
Sejanus, who was supposed to have general 
charge of affairs after Tiberius retired to 
the island. 








“Tho Tiberius went to Capri an old 
man, he was the actual ruler—emperor, 
in fact—and his heavy hand was felt all 
over the Empire until the very end. With 
regular new bulletins and reports, received 
daily if need be, containing confidential 
information, he would be able to issue 
instructions and manage affairs as thor- 
oughly as if he were in Rome. 

‘Possibly the Publica Acta (Senate 
journal) and the Diurna Acta (authorized 
news) were sent to Capri by signal instead 
of by messenger. [ hazard the theory of 
mirrors because of its simplicity and con- 
vinecing character. Signaling by beacon 
seems too primitive for the wonderful 
civilization of the Empire. Of course, at 
night-time beacon-fires would have to be 
employed; mirror-signaling was a fair- 
weather method. 

“The mirror system would cost no 
money to operate, would be easy to use, 
and by it long signals could be sent. In 
times of stress, the primitive beacon 
would have to be employed when there 
was no sun, 

“This is a mere surmise, without basis 
other than the general advanced character 
of Roman civilization, which lacked little 
we have to-day. The Romans were not 
artistic, but they were wonderful mechanics, 
hydraulic engineers, sanitary engineers, and 
great builders of all kinds of structures 
and highways. 

“The distance in an air-line between 
Rome and Capri is 130 miles—too long 
for direct signaling: but if we look along 
the coast of the Tyrrhenian Sea we find 
numerous mountains affording points where 
the signals could be relayed. The fre- 
quency of the relaying would depend 
on the conditions. The highest point on 
Capri is Monte Solaro, 1,980 feet. The 
pharos was about one thousand feet above 
sea-level. Aline drawn from the pharos 
to Monte Cireeo, on the Campanian coast, 
just grazes the island of Ischia; but the 
line of sight would be well above the island, 
as the summit of Circeo is 1,775 feet. 

“On a clear day it is possible to stand 
on this storied summit and. facing north, 
see the dome of St. Peter’s in Rome, and, 
turning to the ‘south, see Ischia and 
Capri. There is a semaforo at Monte 
Circeo in actual operation to-day, just as 
there is also a semaforo on the telegrafo 
hill at Capri. 

“Nothing could have been easier than 
to increase the number of relay stations, 
altho we may be sure the efficient Romans 
would signal: over as long distances as 
possible. 

‘‘When Tiberius retired to Capri he 
took with him, among others, the mathema- 
tician and astrologer, Thrasyllus, who 
would be an expert on opties, if there were 
any such at this time. Moreover, the 
Emperor was the greatest general of his 
time and would be intimately acquainted 
with long-distance signaling in its every 
detail. 

“There is a passage in Tacitus that 
refers to signaling from Rome to Capri. 
This is as follows: ‘Meanwhile he [Tiber- 
ius] was upon the watch from the summit 
of a lofty cliff for the signals which he had 
ordered to be made if anything occurred, 
lest the messengers should be tardy. 
Even when he had quite foiled the con- 
spiracy of Sejanus, he was still haunted 
with fears and apprehensions, insomuch 
that he never once stirred out of the Villa 
Jovis for nine months.’ 

‘‘Without undue effort of the imagina- 
tion, we ean picture Tiberius receiving 
the signals from Rome announcing the 
treachery of Sejanus, and we can sympa- 
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TART the day with a dish of 

Kellogg’s Krumbled Bran—the 
new cereal food that neither looks 
nor tastes like ordinary, flat, unpala- 
table bran. This new foodis ready 
to eat at breakfast, just when it 
will do you the most good. 
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krumbled, like Kellogg’s Krumbles, 
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your children eat it regularly. Once 
you know how good it tastes, and the 
good it does, you will make it a rule 
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Buy a package of Kellogg’s Krum- 
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be agreeably surprised at its different 
appearance, while its rich flavor and 
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thize with him in this final distress. 

Added to the enforced early separation 

from Vipsania, his first wife, a lifelong | 
sorrow; the disgrace of Julia, his second 

wife; the death of his splendid son, 

Drusus, and other personal domestic 

afflictions—this final disappointment, the 

defection of his friend and trusted minister, 

must have come as a cruel blow to the old 

man.” 





LUBRICATING THE HUMAN 
MACHINERY 
LEVER men are not hard to find; 
but clever men who will work to- 
gether are rare. This dictum, eredited to 
“‘a well-known engineer” by Prof. P. B. 
MeDonald, of New York University, has 
a very important bearing on industrial 





problems, for in the industries, Professor | 
MeDonald says, “‘eurious, often ridiculous 


, 


disputes” are constantly occurring. Writ- 
ing in The Engineering News-Record (New 
York, November 6), Professor McDonald 


calls attention to this as one phase of in- 


dustrial unrest and suggests that the cause 
of it may be a too great standardization of 
our habits—a reaction against the extreme 
individualism in vogue a quarter of a 
eentury ago. The acme of standardization 


, 


which Professor McDonald 


is “‘efficieney,’ 
apparentiy thinks minimizes the personal 
element and makes the worker feel that 
he is merely a cog ina machine. This feel- 
ing is the breeder of strikes and industrial 
unrest, whereas the treatment of one’s 
men as human beings results generally in 
Writes Pro- 


contentment and harmony. 
fessor MeDonald: 


“At Nitro, W. Va., whére many millions 
of government money were spent on a great 
smokeless-powder plant, the directing rep- | 
resentative of the War Department, Milo S. 
Ketchum, was kept busy settling disputes | 
over conflicting authority. Like General 
Goethals at Panama, he had to decide, in 
addition to disputes between officials and | 
departments, such ticklish questions as 
whether clothes-lines and dogs should be 
aliowed in the town, to what extent gov- 
ernment automobiles and telephones should | 
be used for private purposes, and the ap- 
portionment of responsibility in neighbor- 
hood spite-wars. In an old community 
such difficulties are not so likely to arise, or 
at least they settle themselves, but in a 
‘company town,’ or where petty officials 
contend for predominance in various de- 
partments, or where contractors oppose 
inspectors, even a judicial dictator with 
the ability of Harun-al-Rashid has diffi- 
culty in keeping peace. 

“The psychologists who served the 
Government during the war suggest that 
the problem of the future in the adminis- | 
tration of industry will lie in conforming 
routine and bureaucratic machinery so | 
“that exceptional individuals—of whom the 
number is very large—can do the work for 
which they are fitted under the most 
favorable conditions. Such exceptional 





individuals are likely to possess unusual 
talent behind the unlikeliest-looking and 
unlikeliest-acting exteriors. 

“A few years ago, during the reaction 





against individualism, they were largely 
disregarded or ridiculed as ‘cranks,’ but a 
broader policy is now becoming evident. 
It is being realized that many apparently 
normal people may develop oceasional 
‘queer streaks’ and evince stubborn pre- 
possessions about trivial matters, and that 
the handling of such irregularities is going 
to be of more consequence than might at 
first appear. We hear of labor strikes 
nowadays over grievances about eating 
lunch on company time, or the recognition 
of a committee, or the attitude of a straw- 
boss. The executive in most demand, 


particularly by unpopular corporations, eh 


feel the least symptom of deference toward 
many of the industrial officials who are 
set to direct them. When such misplaced 
bosses become fairly numerous in mines 
and factories, an epidemic of unrest and 
strikes begins. It is an indication that the 
personal élement has been neglected; that 
positions demanding leadership have multi- 
plied faster than the. employers have 
ferreted out real leaders; that to the 
wrong men has been given authority over 
employees, who are quick to detect such 
mistakes. 

‘‘Workmen are beginning to realize that 
ey care as much about the personal treat- 


is the man who ean adjudicate the ‘heads{*ifent which they receive in their work 
. 3 


off’ such outbreaks. 

“Possibly the curious, often ridiculous, 
disputes which are occurring in industry 
are a consequence of too much mechanizing 
of the habits of human beings. At the end 
of the nineteenth century there came a 
reaction against the extreme individual- 
ism which writers like Herbert Spencer had 
made popular, and Americans. underwent 
a crazé,for, standardizing everything that 
possibly could be standardized. The high 
point of this standardization campaign 
was reached in Taylor’s efficiency engi- 
neering, and while the merit of the applica- 
tion of scientific method to the details of 
human activity is well recognized, it is 
also acknowledged that human _ beings 
must be treated like human beings.” 


The establishment of grievance or wel- 
fare or sociological departments to keep the 
employees contented has had some measure 
of success, but are likely to be counteracted, 
Professor MeDonald thinks, by conscious 
separation from the actual operating ex- 
perience of the daily work. It is as tho a 
man went into a department-store, he says, 
and received unpleasant treatment from a 
floor-walker, for which the only satisfaec- 
tion that could be obtained was an apology 
from another official whose daily task con- 
sisted in making apologies and who had 
little or no contact with the floor-walker. 
The obvious solution would consist in 
employing floor-walkers more capable of 
understanding and dealing with human 
beings. There could well be a little more 
trusting to one’s intuition, rather than to 
organization, in the directing of enterprise 


and in the selection of leaders. He goeson: 


‘Since it is obvious that every one can 
not be a boss or ‘a leader of the band,’ the 
only’ consistent way of attaining harmony 
and loyalty throughout an organization is to 
put in the positions of leaders only those 
men who possess the qualities of leadership. 
The average employee does not object to 
working under the direction of a man who 
really is a leader; what he does object to 
is working under a ‘bounder’ or ‘two-spot.’ 
Most soldiers who served during the war 
are familiar with the feeling which Arnold 
Bennett has described as coming to the 
young subaltern who was marching in a 
review past a general; the soldier suddenly 
realized that in the person of the general 
was that quality of leadership which could 
induce men to lay down their lives at 
his order—men otherwise selfish and 
independent. 

“We are told that Carlyle’s ideas on 
hero-worship are extravagant, but we 
should realize that without the hero- 
worship that is instinctive in the human 
race democracy would be only chaos and 
anarchy. It is impossible for employees to 





as they do about the wages paid. Many 
men prefer to work for less wages on a posi- 
tion where they are looked upon as human 
beings than to receive high pay but scant 
personal consideration under bosses who 
should be driving trucks or ringing up 
fares. Manis still a very human individual 
and there are limits to the power of higher 
wages. An additional payment of so few 
eents per hour ean not permanently 
recompense men for the general lack of 
consideration for the personal element in 
employees. Much of the unrest and dis- 
content now so prevalent throughout the 
country is eaused not so much by low 
wages or long hours as by a neglect of the 
personal element in industry. This per- 
sonal element can be supplied, not by the 
creation of a new department in organiza- 
tion, but by a general change in attitude 
and policy in the personnel of officials. 
There are indications that such a change 
is under way. A franker recognition of the 
need for it may bring it about more surely 
and expeditiously.” 





THE LEAD-PENCIL IS SAFE 
pew of lead-pencils may breathe 

freely. To be sure, the famous 
Tennessee cedar, of which American pencils 
have been chiefly made, is practically ex- 
hausted, but a stand of juniper suitable for 
penecils—probably the greatest collection of 
pencil-wood in the world—has recently been 
discovered in Oregon. A writer in The 
West Coast Lumberman (Seattle) tells us 
that for the past ten years, and particu- 
larly during the last two, there has been 
extreme shortage of wood suitable for the 
manufacture of slats from which lead- 
pencils are made. 

The wood from which these have been 
manufactured is commonly known as 
Tennessee cedar. Many thousand eases of 
these slats have in past years been manu- 
factured from the Southern juniper-trees. 
The supply, however, has been diminishing 
from year to year until now the slat- 
factories of the South are utilizing every 
possible means of securing wood even to 
the extent of buying up old fence-rails 
and fence-posts. We read: 

“Shortly after the signing of the armis- 
tice, the dealers and manufacturers of 
pencil-slats in the Eastern States were 
swamped and flooded with an enormous 
demand for them. The price increased 
from 25 per cent. to 50 per cent. and the 
searcity for consumption in this country 
became even more acute. 

“The International Lumber Export 
Company, a corporation whose officers are 
Robert K. Dykes and C. R. Roy, of 
Seattle, began active business in January, 
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Armco Iron 
Reduces Costly Metal Replacements 


Y reducing the need of costly replacements, 

Armco Iron annually saves many _thou- 
sands of dollars to manufacturers and users of 
heavy-gauge metal products such as Freight 
Cars, Freight Car Doors, Rail Braces, Smoke- 
Stacks, Mining Cars, Gas, Oil and Water Tanks, 
Welded Barrels. 

The unrivalled purity and evenness of Armco 
Iron make for unusual durability and resistance 
to various forms .of corrosion. These same 
factors of purity and evenness also give to Armco 


(American Ingot) Iron perfect welding qualities, 


either for repair work or for the manufacture 
of stoves and other metal products where the 
sheets are welded directly together. 

All manufacturers and users of heavy sheet 
metal products who want to benefit by metal 
conservation of an exceptional degree, should 


get in touch with us at once. 


Durable Rivets 


Armco Iron Punched Rivets, 4” in diameter or larger, 
are made by the Fort Pitt Rivet Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
, 


Armco Iron Cold Headed Rivets, 3%” in diameter or 
smaller, are made by the Fowler Rivet Co., Braddock, Pa. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
Box 300, Middletown, Ohio 


The trade-mark ARMCO carries the assurance that 
products bearing that mark are manufactured by The 
American Rolling Mill Company with the skill, intel- 
ligence and fidelity associated with its products, and 








hence can be depended upon to possses in the highest 
degree the merit claimed for them. The trade- 
mark ARMCO is registered in the U. S. Patent 
Office. 
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Just so; how natural it is for 
human beings to judge by impres- 
sions. We try to “size up” a man 
by his handwriting on the envel- 
ope, by his voice, by his waistcoats. 
It’s instinctive. We all do it. 


Now suppose it is your letterhead 
in his hand. Aren’t you glad it’s 
Systems Bond that is giving him 
that first impression—Systems 
Bond, which “crackles” so confi- 
dently in his grasp. There is some- 
thing there besides mere paper— 
there’s a vitality that supports the 
substance of your letter. 


For Systems Bond is a rag-content 
paper—and loft-dried to boot. 


long rag fibres, Systems has the 











LIELL 


these people before, but-" 


finish that are the result of slow, 
natural seasoning. Beyond all this, 
Systems Bond is sold at a business 
man’s price —a price appreciated 
by the shrewd judge of values. 


Standardize on Systems—the un- 
varying bond paper. Ask your 
printer to use it on your next let- 
terhead order. He knows Systems, 
and he can obtain for you, free, a 
copy of our book, “The Modern 
Manufacture of Writing Paper”. 


Systems Bond is the standard 
bearer of a comprehensive group 
of papers—a grade for every Bond 
and Ledger need—all produced 

under the same advantageous 


well known Pilgrim, Transcript, 


Tough and durable with its @ conditions—and including the 


firm, close texture and rich 


Atlantic and Manifest Marks. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


501 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 
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1919. For a year and a half prior to this 
Mr. Roy had been investigating the possi- 
bilities of the export trade in specialty 
items of lumber. 

“With a knowledge that large quanti- 
ties of pencil-slats were needed in this 
country and in foreign countries, more 
particularly Japan, he made a thorough 
investigation of the woods of the Pacific 
coast suitable for the manufacture of slats 
which would be equal to the Southern 
wood.”’ 


Mr. Roy is quoted as saying, in part, 
regarding the outcome of his search: 


‘““‘We visited practically all corners of 
both States, but finally located near the 
city of Bend, Oregon, the largest mer- 
chantable body of juniper timber on the 
-acifie coast, and, no doubt, in the world. 

“At present the company has acquired 
many hundreds of thousands of feet of the 
choicest and largest juniper-trees in that 
district, an estimated run of over ten years. 

“The Western juniper in this district 
grows to a height of about forty feet. The 
foliage is very bushy ‘and the bark re- 
sembles cedar to a great extent, except that 
it is more seamed. This tree grows on top 
of the lava ash and has no tap root. Some 
of the trees will measure almost six feet 
through at the butt, but the average will 
run about eighteen inches and the major- 
ity of them are very hollow-butted, altho 
one can note two trees standing together, 
one of which will be sound to the roots 
and the other will be nothing but a shell. 

“The wood in the red juniper above 
mentioned and from which the slats are 
to be manufactured is reddish-brown in 
color. Out of the majority of the trees 
a portion of the trunk from six to eight 
feet in length can be secured which is free 
of limbs. Some of the trunks are large 
enough also to use for the manufacture 
of small eants or blocks from which the 
pencil-slats are made. In logging Western 
juniper it is only necessary to hitch a team 
of horses to one of the largest trees and it 
can be readily pulled over, there being no 
tap root. It seems a very peculiar coinci- 
dence. By reason of the fact that the 
country in which this juniper grows is very 
much wind-swept and by reason of the 
heavy foliage one would think the trees 
would blow over. They do not seem todo 
so, however. 'The stand in question has un- 
doubtedly been growing for hundreds of 
years. 

“The trees are limbed as far as the 
merchantable timber runs, after which 
they are bucked into small logs, which are 
trucked by automobile to the factory, 
where the pencil blocks are sawed, each 
block in this factory being of uniform 
length and uniform width. It is then run 
through a gangsaw in such a manner that 
all vertical grain pieces will be cut out, 
after which it is trimmed to the desired 
length. Each slat measures about three- 
sixteenth of an inch in thickness. Six-ply 
slats measure about two and one-eighth 
inches in width and the slat is seven and 
one-fourth inches in length. 

‘After passing through the trimmer, the 
slats are garried on a conveyer to the sort- 
ing bins, where they are crated and later 
tied into bundles and packed into cases, 
each ease containing sufficient slats to 
manufacture one hundred gross lead- 
pencils. By reason of the clearness of this 
wood and absence of knots, rot, worm- 
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holes, and sap, the slats are almost abso- 
lutely clear and free from defects, par- 
ticularly the first and second qualities.” 





DEAD TEETH 

\ HEN the nerve or pulp of a tooth 

has been ‘‘killed’’ or removed, the 
tooth itself is dead, and should no more 
be allowed to remain in contact with the 
live body than should any other bit of 
dead tissue. This is the conclusion of Dr. 
Josef Novitzky, of San Francisco, forced 
upon him by five years of research work, 
done very largely in the laboratory of 
pathology of Leland Stanford 
Dr. Novitzky’s results, con- 


surgical 
University. 
tributed to various medical journals, have 
also been published in pamphlet form. 
That they are not in accordance with 
practise, one will 


general dental every 


recognize. Dentists everywhere are ac- 


* in teeth and 
allow the 
Dr. Novitzky asserts, however, that there 
part 


ecustomed to ‘kill the nerves’ 
them to remain in mouth. 
is now a general agreement on the 
of the best dentists and surgeons that if a 
tooth under these conditions is really dead, 
it is likely to become a dangerous focus of 
be removed. Some 
authorities, that 


tooth is itself *‘dead,’’ and assert that it 


infection and should 


however, deny such a 


may continue to receive nourishment 


’ 


through its solid mass, or ‘‘ecementum.’ 
This contention Dr. Novitzky thinks he 


his 


American 


has substantially disproved by in- 


vestigations. He writes in The 
Journal of Surgery: 

“Tt is not strange that medical and dental 
diagnosticians have not reached a very 
definite .understanding as to whether, 
‘after the usual attention by the average 
dental practitioner, there still remains in 
and about the teeth infection sufficient to 
induce a focal area, with eventual serious 
consequences to the entire body.’ For 
medical diagnosticians, in spite of striking 
exceptions . . . have tended to leave every- 
thing regarding the teeth in the hands of 
dentists. And dentists worthy of the 
name of oral diagnosticians are few and 
far between. The average dental prac- 
titioner has had little knowledge of pathol- 
ogy. What was taught him in dental 
colleges coneerning septic conditions of 
teeth and jaws was in many cases wrong. 
On this wrong foundation the average 
dentist would build up a lifelong practise 
of incorrect treatment. At the present 
time, however, physicians, and some den- 
tists, especially on the Pacific coast, are 
not disregarding the teeth possible 
sources of dangerous infections; and the 
main problem of dentists has become that 
of septic. teeth and jaws. 

‘During the past few years I have stated 
very positively on several occasions that 
all devitalized teeth are dead teeth and 
subject to the laws of infection and putre- 
faction. This has been stated not as my 
opinion, but as the inevitable conclusion 
drawn from the careful pathological ex- 
aminations of hundreds of devitalized 
teeth. Of these hundreds of devitalized 
teeth, there was not one which, six months 
after devitalization, did not show unmis- 
takable evidence of infection. 

‘*Nevertheless, the results of such care- 
ful pathological examinations have not 


as 








been accepted. There are still leaders of 
the dental profession who definitely ex- 
press the opinion that a devitalized tooth 
may be retained in the jaw and aseptically 
filled. ...It is claimed that Réntgen-ray 
examinations and cultural tests will es- 
tablish this opinion as a fact. But I 
have failed to find any statement to the 
effect that any one properly conducting 
cultural test, six months after tooth-pulp 
devitalization, did actually establish the 
lack of infection as a fact. 

“The presence or absence of septic 
areas is nota thing to be determined by 
opinion or arguments upon theory. We 
have here a clear question capable of being 
decided by arguments of fact. 

“The answer to the question whether a 
devitalized tooth can be retained in a per- 
manently sterile condition in the mouth 
depends on whether a devitalized tooth is 
dead. Physicians and dentists are willing 
to grant that:when a tooth is dead, it can 
not be retained permanently sterile in the 
mouth. But they are not yet willing to 
grant unanimously that a tooth is dead 
when it is devitalized. Many of them still 
hold, that after the pulp is removed, a 
tooth may retain vitality, may receive 
nourishment; and may be capable of 
growth. . . =: 

“When the~dental pulp has been re- 
moved and the apical foramen closed, the 
only possible nourishment to the tooth 
would be by means of or through the 
cementum which surrounds the root. On 
the possibility of such nourishment hangs 
the whole tale. + e- 

“The theory that a tooth receives nour- 
ishment by means of or through the cemen- 
tum is very attractive; but Noyes, Black, 
Hopewell-Smith, -and others have rejected 
this theory by their repeated statements 
that normal cementum is structureless. 
The lack of structure in normal cementum 
has been corroborated by my own laboratory 
investigations [which] . . . show clearly that 
cementum in normal thin layers from the 
teeth of man is structureless. There is no 
way for blood-vessels or blood to pass 
from joint to pulp, or vice versa, except by 
way of the apical foramen. According to 
Dr. Southwell, of Milwaukee, when fluids 
were sealed in the pulp chamber of an 
extracted tooth and the tooth then placed 
in another liquid, there was no trace of 
fluid diffusion unless the cementum had 
been removed; attempts to foree ecom- 
prest air through the lateral root walls also 
failed. 

‘““Many vague statements have been 
made concerning the vitality of devitalized 
teeth and the possibility of filling them so 
that they will not be subject to infection. 
But no evidence has been introduced to 
prove that devitalized teeth are not dead. 
Such statements as ‘The commonly noted 
persistence of sensitiveness of root-canal 
dentine after thorough pulp removal 
suggests a cemental source of vitality, in- 
dependent of the pulp,’ are quite mis- 
leading. The sensitiveness may suggest a 
chimerical source of vitality. But evi- 
dence proves clearly the lack of such 
vitality. The sensitive region is apical, as 
may be determined by amputating the 
root-end. When the root-end is removed 
the sensitiveness disappears. Dentists 
generally know the pressure of air through 
the root-end during canal instrumentation 
affects the sensitive nerve tissue below the 
root. 

‘*Has any one any real evidence to offer 
concerning the vitality of devitalized teeth 
or the permanent immunity of ‘them to 
infection? Can any one inform me of a 
single devitalized tooth which six months 
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The Strength of Universal Service 


“Behold the power of 
unity,” declares the father 
to his sons, in Aesop's fa- 
ble concerning the strength 
in a bundle of sticks as 
compared with the weak- 
ness in a single stick. 


This “Power of Unity” is 
of absolute necessity to the 
strength of nations and of 
business. It is unity of serv- 


ice which is the strength 
and value of the Bell Tele- 


phone organization. 


If all your telephone con- 
versations were to be for- 
ever with but one person, 
a single line would meet 
all of your needs, but 
nation-wide service re- 
quires the cooperation of 
all those served as well as 





One Policy 


of all those serving. 


The daily operation of 


. the telephone for usual, 


local calls; its vitally im- 
portant operation for the 
lessfrequent long-distance 
calls; both depend upon 
the coordinated efforts of 
subscribers and telephone 
operators. 


Moreover, in these days 
of high costs, an economic 
and universal service re- 
quires from each individual 
subscriber his financial and 
moral support. 


Each community must 
support its telephone facil- 
ities tothe best of its ability, 
if both it and the rest of 
the country are to receive 


the fullest benefit. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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after devitalization did not show traces 
of infection? Can any one tooth be cited 
as an exception to the rule I have drawn 
as a conclusion from the examinations and 
cultures of hundreds of devitalized teeth- 
the conclusion that all devitalized teeth 
are dead, and, within six months from the 
time of devitalization, infected.” 

In another article, Dr. Novitzky asserts 
that ordinary methods of extraction are 
not sufficient in the case of dead teeth that 
need removal, a minor surgical operation 
being necessary, with an expert to perform 
it. The importance of these various con- 
tentions of the San Francisco dental sur- 
geon, if upheld and generally adopted by 
the profession, goes without saying. 





THE RESULTS OF NATIONAL 
IRRIGATION 

URING seventeen years past two 
million acres of worthless desert have 
been made productive by government irri- 
gation. On this land are now employed 
or housed approximately 400,000 persons. 
The present value of the crops produced 
thereon amounts to $70,000,000 annually. 
The increase of value of the irrigated 
acreage amounts to $356,000,000. All the 
money contributed by the Government to 
the various irrigation projects will ulti- 
mately be repaid by the sale of lands, 
except about 314 per cent. of the original 
investment. These results and others are 
summarized by Arthur P. Davis, Director 
and Chief Engineer of the United States 
Reclamation Service, in The Reclamation 
Record (Washington, December). Mr. 
Davis reminds us at the outset that the 
full importance of national irrigation can 
not be measured in dollars and cents. In 
the building of new commonwealths in the 
arid West the Government is utilizing un- 
developed resources and creating oppor- 
tunities for its citizens. The primary pur- 
pose of the law was to create homes, and 
this purpose has been fulfilled richly and 
abundantly. Viewed from this standpoint, 
national reclamation has amply justified all 

its exponents declared for it. He goes on: 

“Since 1902 the Reclamation Service 
has constructed the irrigation system to 
supply completely 1,780,000 acres of land. 
Also the capacious storage reservoirs of the 
Government are furnishing a supplemental 
supply of stored water to a million addi- 
tional acres in other projects, or a grand 
total of 2,780,000 acres. 

“On the government-project lands are 
40,000 families in independent homes. The 
population in cities, towns, and villages in 
these government projects has been in- 
creased by an equal number of families. 
That is to say, on the 1,780,000 acres 
reclaimed there are now profitably em- 
ployed and satisfactorily housed 400,000 
people. The arguments for increasing and 
making permanent the nation’s virility, 
prosperity, and growth by creating more 
homes of this kind were never more forci- 
ble and unanswerable than just now, 
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The conservative richness of mahogany 
is duplicated in durable Art Metal. 
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Experts agree that steel is more practical for office furniture 
and equipment than wood. It is certain to have longer life. 
It doesn’t warp or swell. It is immune against fire—keeps 
records and valuable documents safe. 
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Today Art Metal finishes in mahogany, fumed oak, Circas- 
sian walnut, quartered oak—in fact, any wood—duplicate the 
best cabinet work of master craftsmen. 
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We may even claim that if you place an Art Metal desk or 
filing cabinet alongside of its wooden rival, you will prefer 
our creation. 
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In buying equipment for your ofhce combine the greater use, 
the longer life, the assured efficiency of steel with the better 
looks of the products of the Art Metal Construction Company 
—the largest manufacturers of steel office furniture in the 
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Surprises 


You Can Serve With Bubble Grains 


Some morning serve Puffed Rice or 


Corn Puffs in this way: 


And men en- 
joy it just as 
much as chil- 
dren. 


After crisping, douse with melted 
butter. Then add your cream and sugar. 
It will taste like a dish of confections. 











Add Puffed Rice to your fruit dish 
—any fruit. Fruit tastes best with 
some flimsy crust. 
have pies, tarts and shortcakes. 

These fragile, nut-like bubbles add 
that crust. After a test you will never 
omit them. 








Douse Corn Puffs or Puffed Rice with 
Let them eat it like pop- 
corn. Children can eat these grain dain- 
ties to their hearts’ content—they so 


melted butter. 


easily digest. 


That’s why we 


For supper, float Puffed Wheat in 
milk. These are whole-wheat bubbles 
toasted. They are four times as porous 
as bread. 

Children need whole wheat. They 
need the minerals in the outer coats. 
Served in this way they will revel in it. 


After school 
surprise the 
children with ° 
these tidbits: 


Scatter Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs like nut-meats on ice cream. 
A famous restaurant in Chicago first suggested this. 


Puffed Rice is also used like nut-meats in home candy making— 


to make the candy porous, light and nutty. 














Puffed 
Wheat 





Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


Puffed Corn 
Rice Puffs 








All steam exploded—puffed to eight times normal size. Every 


and complete. 


These are the greatest grain foods in existence and you should 
know them all. 





Like Pancakes Made 
With Nuts 


pancakes fluffy and gives a nut-like flavor. 
rhe flour is self-raising, so you simply 


Pancake Flour. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


-food cell blasted by Prof. Anderson’s process, so digestion is easy 


Now we make a pancake flour contain- 
ing ground Puffed Rice. It makes the 


add milk or water. You never tasted pan- 
cakes such as folks make with Puffed Rice 
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American people can not rightly claim to 
have measured up to their opportunity 
until the deserts of the West and the 
unused agricultural lands of the balance of 
the nation have been replaced by vistas of 
prosperous farmsteads. 

‘‘When measured by the yardstick of 
the financier—the dollar—the results of 
the Reclamation Service activities are 
interesting. 

“As a creator of wealth, its service to 
the nation and the State has been as great 
as in its principal task of home-making. 
Out of the uninhabited and almost worth- 
less desert it has carved an empire of 
nearly 2,000,000 acres, intensively culti- 
vated, and producing crops whose annual 
average gross returns per acre are about 
double those for the rest of the country. 

**Sinee the first government ditch began 
turning its waters upon the land in 1905 
the crops produced on the reclaimed lands 
have had a ‘total value of more than 
$250,000,000. The present annual crop 
returns are now more than $70,000,000, not 
including the value of crops grown on the 
million acres outside of projects which are 
supplied with stored water. 

“The increase in land values has been 
enormous. In 1902, the beginning of 
government irrigation, the average value 
of the desert lands in the projects did not 
exceed $10 per acre. The total value, 
therefore, of the 1,780,000 acres in govern- 
ment projects did not exceed $17,800,000. 

“Government irrigation has increased 
the value of the project lands $200 per 
acre, or a total of $356,000,000. It has 
inereased the value of the 1,000,000 acres 
in other projects by $100 per acre, or 
$100,000,000. The increase in the value 
of land in the cities, towns, and villages 
within projects is easily $100,000,000, or 
a total inerease in land values of $556,- 
000,000, due to this work. 

“In connection with the above summary 
no consideration has been given to 1,138,- 
000 acres of land included in government 
projects which will be irrigated when the 
engineering works are completed, the 
present market price of which has increased 
at least $50 per acre by reason of this fact. 

‘*The inerease in the price received for 
State lands included in the projects and 
now mostly disposed of was at least 
$3,000,000 of direct revenue derived by 
the States. ...... 

“*Under the provisions of the reclamation 
act of June 17, 1902, by which the reclama- 
tion fund was created, this is made. a 
revolving fund, so that the return of any 
portion of the investment is made available 
for reinvestment in other operations. The 
reclamation fund, therefore, can be com- 
pared with capital invested in any busi- 
ness in commercial enterprises, and this 
authority so to use the fund makes possi- 
ble the construction of works aggregating 
a cost greater than the amount of the 
original investment. . .. The construc- 
tion of new works depends upon the re- 
payment of the cost by the projects or 
units of projects which have been completed, 
as but little is being added to the fund from 
original sources. In all, twenty-seven proj- 
ects have been approved for construction, 
and on nineteen of these public notices 
have been issued announcing the construc- 
tion charges to be repaid by all or a portion 
of the-aren.- ss 3-5. 

“The amount which may not be re- 
turned in connection with the constructed 
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projects is only $5,080,000. If we add 
to this the deficit in the operating account 
to June 30 ($1,036,000), we arrive at a total 
deficit of $6,116,000. This is about 5.2 
per cent. of the amount invested in con- 
structed projects, or 3.5 per cent. of the 
total ultimate cost. It is probable that a 
portion of the deficit in the operating 
account will be returned by the increase 
of operation and maintenance charges for 
future years, so that the actual deficit 
upon completion of all units and projects 
which have been constructed and operated 
may be less than the figure given above.” 





HOW TO MAKE OLD ROADS GOOD 
AGAIN 

MACADAM road with the old style 

of surface will not bear modern heavy 
traffic. It degenerates into a mass of 
ruts and holes, and the problem of giving 
it a new and adequate surface, utilizing 
the old material as far as possible, is one 
of the most difficult and important that 
confronts the highway engineer. This 
problem, as it is found and has been met 
in Kentucky, is diseust in The Road-Maker, 
Excavator, and Grader (October) by Wil- 
liam N. Bosler, division engineer of the 
public road department of that State. No 
matter how well macadam roads were con- 
structed in the past, Mr. Bosler says, they 
will not stand under present-day condi- 
tions. It is true that maintenance is 
economy, and the patrol system will pro- 
long the life of water-bound macadam 
roads, but, generally speaking, every third 
season resurfacing is required. Most fre- 
quently the condition met in practise is 
a.road surface filled with ruts and pot- 
holes, or entirely worn off though lack of 
subdrainage and ditching or through 
inferior grade of stone. He goes on: 


“In central Kentucky two types of 
macadam roads are met with, namely, 
the old Telford and the water-bound 
macadam roads. Years ago, when ma- 
terials and labor were cheap, slaves were 
used in laying this Telford type of con- 
struction. To-day, we find the cross- 
section of this same Telford road distorted 
almost beyond recognition and with prac- 
tically no metal covering remaining. 

‘*Being confronted with these conditions, 
and a limited road fund at hand, the road 
engineer is up against a tough proposition. 
In some rare instances it might pay for 
him to salvage the remaining Telford, 
erush it with his portable crushing outfit, 
and use the stone thus derived in con- 
structing a new water-bound macadam 
road. However, it is generally conceded 
that such a road would not be the equal of 
a resurfaced macadam on this existing 
Telford foundation. Owing to the present 
cost of labor it would be prohibitive in price 
to attempt to relay the existing Telford 
to its original cross-section and then re- 
surface as water-bound macadam. As a 
solution, it is the writer’s opinion that the 
old Telford foundation should be left 
undisturbed except where it is above the 
new established grade and cross-section, 
and a filling of creek gravel properly placed 
and spread on the old distorted Telford. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 
FIFTY— YEARS~OF— PROGRESS 


HEINZ 


-eorCream of 
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/ 


ar 2 ide with 
' Real Cream 


HERE is the richness of pure cream, which nourishes, and 

the appetizing taste of ripe tomatoes, which gives a 
keener zest to the food that follows. 

No artificial thickening or meat stock is used—nothing but 
tomatoes and real cream. And Heinz tomatoes are sun- 
ripened, and gathered at just the hour when they attain their 
finest flavor. 

Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup is perfectly prepared, ready 
for the table; smooth, rich and tasty. Just heat it. A fine ex- 
ample of Heinz quality. 


Some of the 


Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Baked Beans 
Tomato Ketchup 





All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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BU! the countless miles of cavernous city streets, dimly 
lighted suburban highways and pitch dark country 
roads are too many for him to protect at every point. 


“Yale” gives every home, or building of any kind, 
its own policeman —an alert, steadfast, dependable, 
always-on-the-job guardian. 


“Yale” Cylinder Night Latches on all entrance 
doors— husky, tenacious Yale Padlocks on chests, bins 
and all out-buildings—that is the positive way of 
insuring the safety of your family and the protection 
of your valuables. 


Yale Cylinder Night Latches and Padlocks are only tivo of the 
better products of protection and utility bearing the trade-mark 
**Yale’*—see it on Cabinet Locks, Builders’ Locks and Hard- 
avare, Door Closers, and Chain Blocks. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Makers of the Yale Lecks 
9 East 40th Street New York City 


Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd. 
St. Catharines, Ontario 


Chicago Office 
77 East Lake Street 










You need genuine ‘‘Yale’’ protection. 
Be sure you get it. That means you must 
see the trade-mark *‘Yale.”’ Look for 
“Yale” —see ‘Yale’ —insist on “‘Yale.”" 






When in New York or 
Chicago visit our Ex- 
hibit Rooms. You will 
be cordially welcomed. 







Yale 
Builders’ 
Hardware 
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“Next, spreading and rolling on the sub- 
base just prepared, crusht stone not to ex- 
ceed five inches compacted measurement. 
After this screenings are spread and rolled, 
watered, and rerolled until the surface is 
properly bound as a water-bound macadam 
road surface.” 


The 


road that has begun to deteriorate is next 


ordinary water-bound macadam 


considered by Mr. Bosler. He says of it: 

‘‘Our first duty is to ascertain what the 
existing. structure consists of; how much 
metal remains and in what condition it is. 
This information can not be obtained en- 
tirely by a mere surface inspection. The 
trench method—that is, digging a trench, 
say, twelve inches wide to the full depth 
of metal, across the entire road gives the 
best results. These test trenches should 
be taken every hundred feet or so. This 
will enable one to see just where the road 
has worn and how much. 

“Having determined the amount and 
condition of existing road metal and hay- 
ing established an economic grade line, 
it is our duty to salvage or prepare existing 
road metal for the new stone. Oftentimes 
searifying is misused; you disturb what 
structure you had to start with, and in 
the end you are endeavoring to bond by 
rolling in one operation a greater depth of 
metal than can be properly handled. The 
better plan would be carefully to fill all 
ruts and pot-holes with clean stone, well 
graded, and thoroughly roll it. Add suf- 
ficient metal to insure seven inches of com- 
pacted stone, spread to true cross-section, 
rolling it thoroughly with a ten-ton roller. 
Add sereenings, roll dry, then wet, and 
reroll until the whole is thoroughly bonded 
and presents a smooth surface.”’ 


If, however, the rutty road has four 
inches or more of compacted metal, but 
is distorted in cross-section, it must be 
searified and rolled after filling the holes 
and ruts with new metal. Sufficient new 
stone is then added to insure seven inches 
of compacted metal, and rolled until the 
whole is completely bonded and presents a 
smooth surface. Mr. Bosler goes on: 

“*Tn some cases one might find a macadam 
road of seven inches or more of compacted 
metal filled with holes and ruts, but re- 
taining its cross-section approximately 
and is true to line and grade. In that 
event it is the writer’s opinion that it is 
useless and expensive to add an arbitrary 
amount of new stone. The proper course 
would be to fill the holes and ruts with 
well-graded crusht stone. Spike, scarify, 
and harrow them, adding just sufficient 
new metal to bring the road to its proper 
cross-section after shaping. 

‘‘In this day of inadequate road funds a 
road engineer who can work an existing 
maecadam road filled with ruts and holes, 
utilizing every ton of stone remaining in 
it, and adding just as little new stone as is 
absolutely necessary to produce a well- 
bonded road of smooth surface, has indeed 
accomplished something that is a credit 
to himself and his county. 

‘‘Resurfacing or reconstruction of water- 
bound macadam roads, under present-day 
traffic conditions, presents problems. wor- 
thy of the attention of highway engineers. 
These problems are of vast importance 
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and should be given more earnest consid- 
eration than they have received in the | 
past if we wish to make our road funds 
cover a greater mileage.” 





SINFUL SIDE OF FEEDING THE PIGS 
S it more economical to eat grain our- 
selves, or to feed it to animals and then 
eat their flesh? Good Health (Battle | 
Creek, Mich.) pronounces unhesitatingly | 
in favor of the more direct method. The | 
farmer, says this publication, might as well 
burn up nine-tenths of his corn as to feed | 
it all to the pigs, even if we eat the pigs | 
afterward. Cereals are always largely 
wasted by feeding them to, domestic 
animals. When we eat a beefsteak, we | 
do not know whether it is transformed 
grass.or grain. If the former, there is a 
net gain in foodstuffs; for we can not eat | 
grass. -But if it came from grain, we are | 
conniving at an economic waste which, 


we are told, will be jooked upon at some 





future day ‘“‘as an act of supreme folly.” 
The writer even asserts that the high cost 
of living, with the social unrest for which 
it is partly responsible, is due in consid- 


e hold? 


HERE are 2,598,960 different combinae 
tions of five cards in a standard deck of 
52 cards. A knowledge of what these 
combinations are, and of the relative chances of 
getting each of them, will help you greatly in 
determining what your opponent is holding and 
what your own hand is worth in any game. 


erable part to what he considers the de- 
struction of food-staples incident to this 
wasteful method of feeding. We read: 







‘Dr. Graham Lusk, the leading apostle 
of scientific feeding in this country, in a 
recent paper published in Science, says, ‘It 
is wrong to feed bread-grains to pigs when 
human beings need it more.’ | 

“Of course it is wrong. When it takes 
ten pounds of good grain to make one 
pound of pork, the food-value of which is 
less than that of an equal weight of corn, 
it is evident that feeding corn to pigs is 
a wasteful and non-economical procedure. 
From the standpoint of food-conservation, 
the farmer might just as well set fire to his 
eorn-field and burn up nine-tenths of it 
as to feed his corn to pigs. The facts 
upon which Professor Lusk bases his state- 
ment have long been known to the students 
of scientific feeding.. The experiments of 
agricultural colleges in this country and 
Europe have clearly demonstrated the 
enormous waste that occurs in the feeding 
of cereals to domestic animals. What has 
been said in relation to the feeding of hogs 
is still more emphatically true with ref- 
erence to the feeding of sheep and beef 
cattle, the production of which requires 
thirty pounds of corn or other food to 
produce one pound of food in the shape 
of beef or mutton. But it took the Great 
War to‘open the eyes of the scientists to 
the importance of making these facts 
known to the people and urging their 
practical application. 

‘Perhaps the reader will say, ‘But we 
have more corn than we need for our- 
selves.’ Yes, but somebody needs the 
corn. Every pound of corn fed to a hog 









You will find this information in the latest edition of ‘The 
Official Rules of Card Games’’. This 250 page card playing encyclo- 
pedia also explains the relative chances of bettering any given hand; it 
tells exactly what each hand is worth; and it gives innumerable 
valuable hintsand suggestionson good points of play that immediately 
distinguish the expert from the novice. Send for this book today. It 
contains the complete rules for over 300 card games. 


BICYCLE ‘caros’ 


have every desirable quality playing cards should have. The air- 
cushion finish prevents gumming and sticking—and makes shuffling 
easy and misdealing almost impossible. The large, clear indexes are 
easily read. And the high-grade materials of which they are made 
enable them to outlast several ordinary decks. 











Congress Playing Cards—the gold edge playing cards, with 
full color art backs, that are socially correct for all formal 
occasions. Also ideal for gifts and prizes. 


Tell Your Friends’ Fortunes 

You can have countless evenings of delightful 
entertainment—real fun—telling the for- 
tunes of your friends with Revelation 
Fortune Telling Cards. They 
will make your parties and 
gatherings more enjoyable— 
they will astonish and delight 
your guests—they will make the 
iong winter evenings seem only too 
short. Get a pack from your dealer—or 
from us. One color back, 50 cents per 
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famous for its phenomenal 
durability. Today, it is fast 
becoming known as America’s 
finest appearing hosiery. 
Brilliant, lustrous appearance 
combined with long wearing 
quality is what you have been 
looking for in hose. You will get 
it in Holeproof. But be sure to 
look for the trade-mark, lest you 
be disappointed. 
For Men, Women and Children in pure 
Silk, Silk Faced and Lusterized Lisle. 
If your dealer cannot sup- 
py. you, write for illustrated 
klet and price 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY 
COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin This symbol 
Bolero ener Chuo Caw ea 
60 York St., Sydney, Australia 
© H. H. Co. 
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Greetings, Warm Hospitality, Friends —a 
that make the real joy of living, come to the man who owns his home, 
for he is a fixture in his neighborhood, and a permanent support- 
ing citizen of his community; he helps make his town, and his 
town and its people respect him. To you who would own your 


own home, the message of assistance from 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


will be a source of inspiration and interest. Take advantage of these 
winter months to perfect plans for the home you have longed for, 
by writing us to-day to send you this message. It is our compli- 
mentary 1920 greeting to you. 
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C4rhansas Soft Pine ls Trade-Marked 
and Sold by Dealers East of the Rockies 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU, 121 Boyle Building, LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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times as great, if the larger part of it 
were not destroyed in the wasteful live- 
stock industry. The statistics sent out by 
the United States Agriculture Department 
indicate that only about 10 per cent. of 
our great corn crop is utilized for food by 
the people of this country. Nearly all 
the rest of it is fed to domestic animals 
and in large part wasted. At some future 
day, when the world has learned to live 
biologically, it will be looked upon as an 
act of supreme folly to allow pigs and 
cattle to consume food staples while 
human beings go hungry because of the 
scarcity of bread. Why not begin to 
reform now?” 





FIFTY YEARS OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
HE ‘jubilee number” of Nature 
(London, November 6), which has 

just reached its half-century of publieca- 
tion, is devoted to reviews of the progress 
of various sciences and their applications 
during the fifty years just past. The 
article on photography, by Chapman 
Jones, is especially worth reading. To 
most people fifty years ago, Mr. Jones 
begins by saying, photography was repre- 
sented by the carte-de-visite which they 
exchanged with their friends, and'a few 
“views” which they bought now and then 
as mementoes. Some preferred the larger 
“‘eabinets’’ which had been fashionable for 
two or three years. But there were also, 
as there had been for the previous thirty 
years or more, an increasing number of 
those who were really interested in the art 
and the science of photography. He 
continues: 


“The rapid rectilinear lens, which has 
enjoyed a greater popularity than any 
other lens, had just been introduced. The 
earbon process had already been practised 
commercially, but in that very year it 
received its final simplification by the 
elimination of the use of a cement to hold 
the exposed tissue on to its support during 
development. Large photographs had 
been made, one, 12 feet by 7 feet, having 
been recorded in 1868. Photography in 
natural colors had had its history written, 
the principles of three-color photography 
were understood, the nature of the develop- 
able image had been much disecust, and 
an electrical theory had been proposed. 
Actinometers had been devised. The 
cinematograph was represented by the 
zoetrope, or ‘wheel of life,’ a mere toy. 
. . . There was no plate sensitive enough 
for a photographie zoetrope, and the three- 
color method of color photography was 
not practical, because the plates available 
were insensitive to red and nearly insensi- 
tive to green. But the keys to the removal 
of these two great barriers to progress were 
soon to be found....... 

“During the seventies there were other 
notable matters. Printing in platinum 
was introduced, the replacement of glass 
by films received attention, and the photo- 
graphic zoetrope became an accomplished 
fact in the work of Mr. Muybridge, of 
California. 

“In the eighties hand-cameras began to 
appear, isochromatic plates (that is, plates 
sensitized for green) were commercially 
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produced, films were made practical, plates 
and films were coated by machines instead 
of by hand, and developing agents, which 
had hitherto been restricted to two or three, 
began to increase in number. 

‘‘In the next decade, the nineties, Carl 
Zeiss issued the first anastigmat, which was 
soon followed by the products of other 
firms, and the mechanical, photographic, 
and optical difficulties of ¢inematography 
were largely overcome. Many new de- 
veloping agents were introduced, and the 
chemical constitution apparently neces- 
sary to confer the power of development 
was elucidated. 

**Tn the early years of the present century 
much superior color sensitizers for gelatin 
plates were found, and panchromatic plates 
beeame practically a new power in dealing 
with color. The autochrome-plate pro- 
vided the first commercially — practical 
method of photography in natural colors 
on a single plate and by one series of 
operations, ...... 

“The applications to scientific and pic- 
torial work, as well as to matters of im- 
mediate commercial importance, followed 
close upon each step that increased the 
scope of photographic methods, until in 
many eases these took the first place 
instead of a very subordinate position. 
We have examples of this in astronomy, in 
surveying, and especially in photoengraving 
and blockmaking, for in this last ease the 
hand methods have been rendered com- 
mercially obsolete. With the increase of 
facility the popularity of photography 
inereased until now one regards any person 
who can say that he has never taken a 
photograph as something akin to a person 
who is unable to write.” 


Regarding promises of future advance, 
Mr. Jones writes: 


‘“Photography in its essence is a pic- 
torial method of recording, and may 
therefore be fitly associated with writing, 
tho photography has the great advantage 
of being automatic. Besides this, it has 
so many ‘advantages that it will form a 
necessary part of the training of every well- 
educated person. Whether it will be a 
college or a secondary-school subject the 
educationists must decide, but it will form 
a necessary adjunct to the study of almost 
all college subjects. In the professional 
and commercial world its importance will 
be increasingly recognized as a means of 
rapidly getting unbiased records. The 
cinematograph is a photographic method of 
recording movement whether slow or rapid, 
and will therefore be increasingly appre- 
ciated both for scientific purposes and as a 
means of education. 

‘“As to pure photography—that is, the 
study of photography itself—we do not 
know what change takes place in silver 
salts when they are rendered developable. 
Of late this matter seems to have passed 
into the domain of atomie or molecular 
physics. We know little enough about 
gelatin, and want to know a great deal 
more.. Gelatin has proved to be a better 
medium than collodion, but there seems 
no reason to suppose that a better than 
gelatin may not be found. We seem to 
have realized the maximum aperture (or 
rapidity) in lenses, but there is no such 
absolute boundary to the sensitiveness of 
photographic plates, and here we look for 
continued progress. One fundamental 
question: Why should silver occupy such a 






































kvery Motorist Should 


Know This Curve 


Fig. I. Car approaching a road bump. 


Fig. II. Movement of car body when 
car not equipped with Hartford Shock 
Absorbers hits bump. 


Fig. III. Movementof car body when car 
equipped with Hartfords meets bump. 







Note in figure three how the Hartfords 
dampen the vibrations of the springs art (a) 
en 


by absorbing the energy of spring 


movement, saving you from discom- SHOCK ABSORBER 
“Makes Every Road a Boulevard” 

This curve refers on/y to Hartford Shock Absorbers, 
because Hartfords control the springs on both compression and 
expansion. It is this principle that has made Hartfords the 
undisputed leaders for over fourteen years. Sold everywhere. 


fort and protecting your car. 


EDWARD V. HARTFORD, Inc. 


35 Warren Street 








New York 














“That’s the solution of your 
problem. The moment I 
stepped inside that dovely old 
house Charlie bought you 


I knew what it needed an 
must have. 

“Now that you’ve asked 
me I can tell you—though I 
don’t believe I should have 
known it myself if we hadn’t 
just finished laying our own 
OAK FLOORS —and see 
how they shine! 

“Cost? Almost nothing at all. 
Why, OAK FLOORS, laid and fin- 
ished, will not cost as much as it 
would to cover those horrid old 
soft floors with good carpet. 

“You'd better write for the OAK 
FLOORING book—it’s free.” 

OAK FLOORING MERS. ASSN. 
1012 Ashland Block: Chicago 
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You May Hear Clearly 
at Our Expense 


One of 1, m churches _ with Acousticon installed for 
e Deaf of the congregation 


IR the past 15 years we 

have offered to ship the 
famous Acousticon to anyone 
afflicted with deafness, for ten 
days’ trial at home, amid fa- 
miliar surroundings, without 
expense, deposit or other obli- 
gation and with the distinct 
understanding that we expect 
and desire it to be returned 
unless it thoroughly recom- 
mends itself. 


Students using the Acousticon in New York State 
Institute for the Deaf 


400,000 Acousticon Users 


HERE are now nearly 400,000 Acousticons in use, all sold on this prin- 
ciple, and letters are now in our files from practicing physicians, prominent 
attorneys, directors of corporations, professors of colleges and others 
prominent in almost every line of endeavor, stating, without reserve, that only 
with the assistance of the Acousticon can they successfully continue their vocations. 


If you are hard of hearing, you have embarrassing moments, perhaps even 
more serious problems arising therefrom, and the sure way to arrest its progress 


is to keep your ears active. 


You take absolutely no risk in accepting 


THE FAMOUS ACOUSTICON 
For 10 days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit — No Expense 


AFTER you have tested it amid familiar surroundings—at home and in business— 
it will be entirely for you to decide whether to keep or return it. 


And remember, please, that the Acousticon has patented features which cannot be 
duplicated. So no matter what your experience may have been, send for your free 
trial of the Acousticon now, while you have it in mind. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 1302 Candler Bldg., New York 


U. S. BRANCH OFFICES 
ATL pura 316 he Pn ae Bank Building 


Raetet 4 
as 
v2 
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ACOUSTICON U. S. AGENCIES 
DES MOINES—Dr. Harry P. Holmes, on ites | Belidies 
DETROIT—Nelson K. Standart beg venue 
MANCHESTER, N. H.—Dr. Wallace 9 Myrtle Street 
MINNEAPOLIS—T. C. Padi ‘Bs Fourth Str Sout! 
NASHVILLE —Collin H. Freeman, oy Union Street 
MAH A—Drs. a et thy & McCar' 
"ORTLAND. e em’ » cKean Fisher, 207 Oregon Building 
PROVIDENCE. H, W. Cunningham, 77 Washington Street 





ROCHESTER—N. A. Woodbury, 628 Granite pas 
SALT LAKE CITY—Farrington Service, 18 W. 2d St., South 
SEATTLE—Seattle Optical Co., 715 Second ya enue 
ST. LOUIS—James R. Bettis, $29 Odd Fellows Building 
SYRACUSE—Clover- White Optical Co., 824 University Block 
WORCESTER—J. C. Freeman & Co., Main Street 
THE ACOUSTICON IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
ADELAIDE, AUSTRALIA~—Lamson Store Service Co., Ltd., 
Hinde! pmarah er ng 

. Calothetos & Nadarides, Plo: — No. 

BRISBANE, "AUSTRALIA Lamson Store Se ervice Co., 113 


agle Str 

BUENOS AIRES, gm ENTINE—Messrs. Moss & Co., 1260 
venida de Mayc 

CHRISTCHURCH, N. Z.—John R, Proctor, 210 High Street 

COPENHAGEN, DENMARK— ‘W. Demant, Vesterbrogade 22 

HAVANA, CUBA—Folc! ch, Arango & Chase, O'Reilly 102 

HOU, :AND—U. S. Trading Corporation, 47 St. Annastraat, 
ijme; 

HONG KONG— Alex Ross & Co., City of Victoria 


ENGL. AnD - pe ictograph Telephones, Limited 
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—Ele ectrical “Supply 
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a 
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Collins Stree 
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one: JAPAN —Katsuye Yoshida Shoten Osaka Office 18, 
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PERNAMBUCO, .—-e Samuel Peotenl, Jr. 
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SHANGHAI, GHINA—Alex Ross & Co., 12 Hankow Road 
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TOKIO. .,JAPAN- Katsuye Yoshida, 20 Hasegawacho, Nihon- 
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TORONTO, CANADA—T. Eaton Co., Lt 
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unique position among all the elements 
with regard to the sensitiveness of its 


999 


salts? 





THE DOMESTIC LIZARD OF SIAM 
N Siam, lizards live in the houses just 
as rats 
curious facts are told about the house- 
lizard of that country by 
Ingersoll, formerly United States Minister 


and mice do here. Some 


George Pratt 
to Siam, writing in The Guide to Nature 


(Sound Beach, Conn.). 
soll tells us, is especially prolific in lizards 


Siam, Mr. Inger- 


of all kinds and sizes, which are found in 
the 


one 


abundance in cities as well as in 
country. Among 
known in Siam as the ‘‘ Toh-ke”’ 
about a foot long, having a black body, 
sometimes with white stripes, ugly, bulging 


Other 


them is a large 


or Tokay, 


eyes, and _ short, clumsy legs. 


remarkable features are mentioned: 


“The Tokay. crows with a_ hoarse, 
infernal voice quite loud some five or six 
times, followed by a rattle or fiendish 
chuckle. The Tokay is not pleasant to 
look upon and his creepy motion is not 
attractive but, with it all, the reptile is 
not in. any way dangerous and will run 
away, when disturbed, as rapidly as his 
uneanny body and legs will allow him. 
These large lizards are found all through 
Siam in the thickly inhabited cities as well 
as in the uncultivated districts. In the 
city of Bangkok they are a common sight 
on the trees, on fences, and walls and often 
on the outside of houses and sometimes 
indoors around the shutters, stairways, and 
halls. They run along the walls in a rather 
uncanny way, seeking shelter, when at- 
tacked, in dark corners, or crevices, or in the 
water drain-pipes. They are harmless in 
one sense, but no one rejoices in their 
society. Even the Siamese, who, from their 
Buddhist training and teaching, are kind 
to all living things, do not enthuse over 
the Tokay. These lizards rarely travel 
on the floors, preferring, for some reason, 
the side walls, and when safely estab- 
lished in their retreats in the wall, will 
begin their unwelcome call, which is par- 
ticularly annoying during the night after 
one has retired. Siamese servants, from 
their Buddhist training, have an aversion 
toward killing any creature, so when a 
Tokay is discovered in a house the Chinese 
servants are called and they fly, with 
sticks and with glee, to the attack and 
usually succeed in dispatching the reptile. 
During my tenure of office at the Legation 
in Bangkok I think perhaps a dozen of 
these Tokays were destroyed. For eight 
months an unusually large and noisy 
Tokay, nicknamed by us ‘The Kaiser,’ 
made his residence in an opening between 
the upper story and the chancellery of the 
legation, and tho every known device 
was resorted to to dislodge him he held 
sway, starting in on his hideous croakings 
just as soon as we retired and at intervals 
throughout the night reminding the neigh- 
bors, as well as us, of his presence. 

“The small lizard, known as the ching- 
chok, is about four to five inches long, 
brown in appearance, with beadlike eyes 
and toes flattened into suckers which en- 
able him to cling to the smooth surface 
of walls and ceilings. These infest houses 
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in great numbers. I counted twenty-one 
on our parlor wall one evening. They run 
rapidly on the floor and are not much in 
evidence during the days, but just as soon 
as the evening shades prevail they appear, 
coming from crevices, from behind pictures, 
eracks in walls, ete. They are harmless 
in every respect and live on small flies and 
mosquitoes, and are really useful, therefore, 
are seldom interfered with. Unlike the 
Siamese, however, they are not peace- 
loving in their intercourse with each other. 
Two of them will often dart for the same 
fly or bug and a fight will ensue between 
them over the spoil, often resulting in both 
losing their balance and falling from the 
wall to the floor, or into some one’s lap. 
“There are countless other varieties of 
lizards in Siam, but these are the only ones 
so sociably inclined as to come without 
invitation to visit you in your house.” 





THE LIGHT-WEIGHT TROLLEY-CAR 
Is COMING 

HE trolley-car of the future is certain 

to be built to light-weight standards 
and stript of all excessive material, we are 
told by an editorial writer in The Electric 
Railway Journal (New York, December 13). 
Some engineers put this weight, he says, at 
not more than 300 pounds per passenger- 
seat. Others consider that a weight of 400 
to 450 pounds will be nearer that actually 
realized. 
low, he goes on, it is certain that weight 


Whether these figures are high or 


economy is one of the outstanding aims of 
the car-builder. We read: 

“‘The problem of reducing operating costs 
has been forced on the attention of all oper- 
ating men for several years, and the present 
financial conditions of the electric railways 


of this country have emphasized still fur- | 


ther the necessity for economy. Weight 
reduction offers perhaps the greatest results 
in this direction. Inthe cars produced just 
previous to the year 1917, the weight per 
seated passenger for double-truck cars was 
from 588 to 694 pounds. For single-truck 
ears, the weight per seated passenger was 
from 474 to 748 pounds, and for ultra-light 
ears built for one-man car operation, the 
weight per passenger seat was from 345 to 
511 pounds. 

“The use of these light cars has shown 
the officials of electric railways how little 
power is actually needed to transport pas- 
sengers and also how much power has been 
wasted by heavy cars. Thus it pointed the 
way to the use of light cars of the safety 
type that are now coming into use so rap- 
idly. The weight of the present standard 
safety-car is about 425 pounds per pas- 
senger seat. While thisis notas low assome 
of the ultra-light cars produced, it is a 
marked improvement over the weight of 
the single-truck cars used just previous to 
the year 1916. Among railway men re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of car equip- 
ment there has been some disappointment 
because the saving in power consumption 
from the lighter weight has been in a mea- 
sure offset by increases in maintenance cost. 
This is unavoidable to some extent, but ef- 
forts should not be spared to make the car 
of the most rugged construction consistent 
with weight reduction. 

“Improperly maintained track has al- 
ways been regarded as one of the principal 
factors in the deterioration of cars, but in 
addition to those conditions which origi- 
nate outside the car, there are many pro- 
duced in the car structure itself. By avoid- 













ing éxcessive wear and by renewing parts | 
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The Standard 
for over half 


a century 
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Fine Medium. 
Stub and 
Ball pointed 








SPENCERTAN 


PERSONAL 


Steel Pens 


Spencerian Pens are as tried 
and true as your old copy- 
book axioms. They are better 
than ordinary pens because 
they write smoother and last 
longer. Send 10 cents for 10 
different patterns and we will 
include, without charge, that 
fascinating book, “What Your 
Handwriting Reveals.”’ 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 
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Clock your Home with Gilberts 







The Old Way 
and 
The Gilbert Way 






WINLITE—RADIUM DIAL 
Intermittent alarm—one day 
movement, 674 inches high. 


GILBERT Nien and Day 
Radium Dial Clocks 


Different and better—in looks and in service. Ask your dealer 
to show you one of these dual purpose Gilbert radium clocks 
and you will understand why they are today in the bedrooms, 
boudoirs, nurseries and dens of people who insist upon having 
the best in their home surroundings. 


You, too, will realize the new comfort and convenience of these 
clocks, when in the darkness of your) room you can see at a 
distance their sharply outlined radium hands point unmistakably 
to the clearly defined radium markings which have been placed 
opposite numerals. <A clear vision of both hands and hour 
markings, instead of a blurred circle of diffused radiance due to 
treating the entire numerals with a thin coating of radium. 
Fine in appearance, their simple but attractive lines, substantial and lasting 
‘finish, and artistic dial make them fit into an atmosphere of refinement. 
Their excellent timekeeping qualities are the result of over a hundred years’ 
experience in clock building by their makers. 
There are other Gilbert Clocks, radium dial clocks in fine wooden 


cases—and a complete line of ornamental non-radium dial clocks 
for mantels, desks, or walls, in dining room, library and parlor. 


WILLIAM L. GILBERT CLOCK COMPANY 


Dept. L. D. Makers of Good Clocks since 1807 at WINSTED, CONNECTICUT, U.S. A. 





fWILITE—RADIUM No. 2030— BASS RADIUM NINE— 
DEAL (Normandy Chime) Ebony finish de- RADIUM DIAL 
One day alarm clock — corated with moss-green marbieized Nine day clock with 
614 inches high. mouldings—brass trimmings. 1734 automatic alarm—7 
inches wide, 1074 inches high. inches high. 


Dealers: Supply Gilbert Radium Clocks, the clocks of 
longer and stronger night visibility. Write for proposition. 
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before they have become worn to such a 
point as to produce excessive vibration in 
the equipment, the maintenance forces are 
helping to solve this preblem. Manufac- 
turers of equipment have also realized that 
they can assist in this work by reducing 
the dynamic forces originating in the car 
equipment itself. These changes give less 
pronounced results than those involved in 
reducing the weight of the car-body. Nev- 
ertheless, taken altogether, their influence 
upon the weight of the car ean not fail to 
be of great importance. The practical 
accomplishment of the light car has been 
definitely established, and a still further 
reduction in weight is sure to result with- 
out any sacrifice of the features of strength 
which are considered to be of paramount 
importanee.”’ 





ARE DRUGGISTS PROFITEERS? 

HE druggist and the plumber have 

received more than their share of at- 
tention from the humorous paragrapher, 
who uniformly represents them as over- 
charging for their services. We have had 
oceasion to quote the opinion of the 
“domestic engineer’? on this matter, as 
exprest in his technical papers, and we are 
now pleased to see that the druggist has 
turned on his perseecutors and is fighting 
back with some success. Our quotations 
below are from an editorial headed ‘‘ Drug- 
gists and Profiteering,’’ printed in The 
Druggists’ Circular (New York). The 
writer admits at the outset that profiteer- 
ing is going on. Prices for practically 
everything have legitimately advanced, 
and there are not lacking, he says, those 
who take advantage of the situation to 
charge more than is justified by conditions. 
Unfortunately, the victims are not always 
able to differentiate between legitimate 
increase and out-and-out robbery. Grant- 
ing that there is a druggist profiteer here 
and there, the writer asserts that druggists 
generally are certainly not in that despic- 
able class. He writes: 

‘‘Charging more for goods now than was 
charged for similar goods two, four, or six 
years ago is not necessarily profiteering. 
Merely charging a greater profit on each 
retail sale now than was formerly charged 

-regardless of the increased price the 
retailer has to pay for his supplies—is not 
profiteering, as the question of ‘overhead’ 
expense and inflated wages for the retailer 
himself must be taken into consideration. 
The proprietor of a store is as much en- 
titled to more wages as is the bricklayer, 
the motorman, the factory employee, the 
unskilled day-laborer. 

“Filling a prescription is both skilled 
labor and professional service, and not 
only that, but it is selling merchandise. 
We have heard of harsh criticism of drug- 
gists by physicians for alleged overcharg- 
ing. The doctor writes a prescription for a 
patient, collects two dollars for his pro- 
fessional service requiring but a few 
minutes of his time, and tells him that the 
druggist should fill the prescription for 
about forty cents. The patient goes to the 
drug-store and is’ charged sixty-five cents 
by the pharmacist. He feels that he is 
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being imposed upon, and so reports to the 
prescriber. And in some eases the latter 
has had the poor grace to side with the 
patient in the matter, saying that it is an 
outrage that he should be charged such a 
price for drugs costing not over ten or 
fifteen cents. Maybe the drugs did cost 
at wholesale only that amount a few years 
ago, but what they cost now is an entirely 
different matter. A few years ago the 
physician could get a hair-cut for twenty- 
five cents, but now he has to pay fifty— 
and the barber charges only for his time 
and skill, as he furnishes no materials for 
the customer to take away. Is not a 
druggist’s skill at least as great as that of 
the barber? Even if the drugs used in 
filling a prescription cost nothing at all, 
would not the time spent and the service 
rendered by the druggist be entitled to as 
great a reward as that demanded by the 
barber? Looked at from any angle, the 
druggist is as much entitled to the in- 
creased prices he is charging for medicines 
dispensed on prescriptions as the tailor 
is for the increased price he is charging for 
a suit of clothes. 

“For a profiteer, be he druggist or 
grocer, landlord or shoemaker, meat- 
packer or day-laborer, the jail is too good 
a place, and of all the different kinds of 
profiteers there are, we have less use for 
the profiteering druggist than for any other, 
as he brings a certain amount of discredit 
upon a calling in whose good name we 
have an especial interest; but before 
we condemn any man as a profiteer let 
us be sure that he is not more sinned against 
than sinning.” 





BRAIN-CELLS AND INTELLECT 

MBECILES have fewer brain-cells than 

normal persons. This has been known 
to pathologists for some time. In 1895 
an actual count of cells in the higher brain 
showed this to be the case. In The 
Journal of Comparative Neurology, Dr. 
Robert S. Ellis describes a count of what 
are called the Purkinje cells, after a noted 
Bohemian physiologist. These are large, 
flask-shaped cells deep in the outer layer of 
the lesser brain, or cerebellum, and Dr. 
Ellis finds that their number is small in the 
ease of born idiots. In sufferers from 
brain disease, such as paresis, the cells are 
there, but they have disintegrated, and 
little remains of them but the envelop- 
ing fibers. Says Dr. Ellis, as quoted 
in The Journal of Heredity (Washington, 
November): 

“In the spring of 1916, while examining 
the cerebellum of a general paralytic, the 
writer was first imprest by the fact, 
familiar perhaps to most neuropathologists, 
that in this disease there are often a dis- 
integration and disappearance of a large 
number of the Purkinje cells, leaving, how- 
ever, the basket of fibers which normally 
surrounds them. Over a year later, while 
examining the cerebellum of a micro- 
cephalic idiot, the same scarcity of Purkinje 
cells was observed, with the difference, 
however, that the section did not show 
the same evidence of the cells having 


become reduced in number by disintegra- 
tion; the empty pericellular baskets were 
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not found as in the case of paresis; it 
seemed, rather, that through some defect 
of development the normal number had 
never been present. 

“In order to get a fair basis for com- 
parison, a number of cerebella were studied 
and the relative frequencies of cells noted. 
In some of the eases the cells appeared to 
be almost uniformly distributed and with 
few large spaces between them; others 
showed losses similar to the two cases 
already mentioned. 

“Among the cerebella examined was 
one of a man who had died at about 
the age of sixty-five years after a pro- 
tracted illness, and this, too, showed a 
distinet loss of cells. So from this pre- 
liminary set of observations it seemed 
clear that the number of Purkinje cells is 
variable under different conditions. 

“Tt is well known that in paresis, in 
extreme old age, and in low grades of 
feeble-mindedness there is ordinarily a 
considerable degree of deficiency in motor 
coordination. The question consequently 
arose, how far is it possible to find differ- 
ences in the number of cells that will 
account, partially at least, for the observed 
differences in behavior? 

“The writer’s primary interest at the 
time of taking up this investigation lay 
in the question of the anatomical basis of 
mental defect, and it seemed not improba- 
ble that a careful study of the Purkinje 
cells might throw some light on one of the 
most evident deficiencies found in such 
cases. The human motor-mechanism is 
much more highly developed than that of 
lower forms, especially with reference to 
speech, hand-movement, and the mainte- 
nanee of equilibrium while standing or 
walking. Mental defectives generally show 
less motor-control along these lines, and 
it is desirable that we know as far as 
possible the neural basis for such lack of 
coordination. It accordingly seemed worth 
while to determine whether the brains 
of aments show defects in other parts, 
such as the cerebellum, which is not gener- 
ally associated with intelligent reactions 
as such.” 


Dr. Ellis concludes that in low-grade 


mental defectives there is a _ distinet 
deficiency in a large percentage of the 
Purkinje cells. 


question of heredity, but he does contend 


He does not go into the 


that practically all the cases are due to 
some form of antenatal degeneration. 





Reassuring.—\ woman recently en- 
gaged a new maid with whose appearance 
and manner she was greatly pleased. 
When the terms had been agreed upon, 
the lady of the house said: 

“Now, my last maid was 
friendly with the policemen. 

I can trust you.” 

“Indeed you can, ma’am,” replied the 
new maid. “I can’t bear policemen. I 
was brought up to hate the very sight of 
them. You see, my father was a burglar.” 
—London Tit-Bits. 


much too 
I hope that 





Prepared for the Worst.—Mr. Grump 
(calling upstairs)—‘*‘ What ¢ time you are 
taking to get drest for the concert! Look 
at me; a bit of wadding in each ear and 
I’m all ready.”’—Boston Transcript. 








MACEDONIA 


(Continued from pepe 42) 


Slavia Mr. Stephanove says in L’Indépen- 


dance Macédonienne that— 


“Strumitst is anything but Serbian. 
Not a single Serbian is to be found there. 
The district comprises forty-nine Chris- 
tian villages, all of which are inhabited by 
Bulgarian Macedonians. According to 
most statistics the town of Stromitsa 
prior to 1912 contained a population of 
22,060 Bulgarians, 12,000 Turks, 40 Greeks, 
1,800 Gipsies, and 800 Jews. No statis- 
tics ever mention the existence of Serbians, 

“If anything, Strumitsa should form 
an integral part of free Macedonia. 

“This act on the part of the Paris Con- 
ference is just what it should not be. It 
hands over a whole district to an alien 
rule in order to satisfy the territorial appe- 
tite of an ally. 

“That act, therefore, is an act of parti- 
tion. A new part of Macedonia is taken 
from one state and given to another, with 
the sole aim of pleasing the Ally and punish- 
ing the Enemy! 

*“Macedonia once more becomes the 
prey of rival claims. Thus the evil prac- 
tise of the ancient diplomacy is again re- 
sorted to. Thus Jugo-Slavia is to be 
built on the ruins of another Poland. Thus 
the world must be prepared for the resur- 
rection, one day—not a distant one—of 
that other Poland! 

‘**A second equally ominous sign in con- 
nection with the future of Macedonia is 
the minority-rights clause which the Bal- 
kan states will be compelled to underwrite. 
But in Macedonia it is the ruling nations, 
Serbia and Greece, that form a minority, 
and a very insignificant one. Whatever 
the claims of the present masters of that 
land, the verdict of all serious authors, 
scholars, travelers, consuls, and missionary 
agencies is, that its population in its great- 
est majority is neither Greek nor Serbian.” 


ETHNICAL MAKE-UP OF THE COUN- 
TRY — On. this 
cites Sir Arthur Evans, whom he eéalls one 


point Mr. Stephanove 
of the greatest experts on Balkan matters 
and a most ardent champion of Jugo-Slav- 
In 1903, Sir Arthur returned from a 
which 


dom. 
prolonged sojourn in Macedonia, 
had risen once more against Turkish mis- 
rule, and wrote an article on the country 
in the London Times for September 30. 


Among other things he said: 


“The fact is that even in this country 
largely owing to interested efforts to dis- 
guise the true situation—the great pre- 
ponderance of the Bulgar element in Mace- 
donia is only imperfectly realized. I[ ean 
only say, as my personal experience after 
exploring almost the whole interior of the 
province, that outside the fringe already 
referred to, and some small urban centers, 
practically the whole mass of the popula- 
tion is Slavonic, speaking characteris- 
tically Bulgarian dialect. The Bulgarian 
shibboleths, such as placing of the article 
after the word, extend even to the Uskub 
region, sometimes claimed by the Serbs, 
whose real speech only begins north of 
the Shar range. Whereas in certain small 
towns, such as Castoria, where the Greek 
element was in the majority, it was far 
outweighed by the populous Bulgar vil- 
lages around. This great preponderance 


of the Bulgar element is a fundamental 
factor in the present situation, which has 





been obscured by statistics drawn from 
Greek sources.” 


CONQUEST OR CONSENT—The above 
opinion is shared by all impartial and 


thorough investigators of Macedonian 


conditions according to Mr. Stephanove, 
who proceeds: 


**All such authorities agree that the Ser- 
bians and the Greeks hold Macedonia by 
conquest, not by the consent and will of 
the population. That is corroborated by 
the fact that all non-Greek and non- 
Serbian schools, churches, and national 
institutions have been closed, the leaders 
of the native population and its educated 
¢lass have been compelled to flee abroad 
for safety, are imprisoned, or killed. The 
use of the Bulgarian and Albanian language 
has been prohibited. That terrible state 
of things can be easily verified by all who 
may entertain a particle of doubt about it. 

‘“An attempt to enforce the minority 
rights in Serbia or Greece would be more 
than futile, as will testify all who are 
familiar with the political conception and 
training of the governments of these races. 
If the Serbian régime is resented in a kin- 
dred state like Montenegro and Croatia, 
it certainly will never be tolerated in 
Macedonia, where the Serbian is considered 
an intruder and enemy. To build a 
Jugo-Slavia on such a Macedonia is to 
dig its grave. If for five centuries the 
stubborn Bulgar element could not be 
stamped out by the combined forces of 
Turks, Albanian renegades, and a concerted 
Greek and Serbian propaganda, from now 
henceforth the chances will be far less, as 
the large Bulgar ranks are now being reen- 
forced by a compact Mohammedan and 
Albanian population, with the cooperation 
of the other elements, the Jews and the 
Koutzo-Wallachians,- who would never 
willingly yield to a Greek demination.” 

THE WAY OUT FOR MACEDONIA 
The foregoing facts should be borne in 
mind by all diplomatists engaged in the 
task of 


donian 


solving the long-unsolved Mace- 
question, says Mr. Stephanove, 
who maintains that ‘Macedonia can not 
be held responsible for the blunders of 
Bulgaria’s rulers, ’’ and, besides, it ‘did not 
constitute part of Bulgaria when the war 
broke out.’’ We read then: 

“All Serbian; Greek, and Bulgarian 
statesmen have repeatedly declared that 
their countries ‘wish not a foot of alien 
territory.’ Pashitch, Trumbitch, Vesnitch, 
Venizelos, Thodoroff, Gheshoff, all have 
made their country’s position implicit by 
such declarations. Well, then, let the 
Peace Conference take them at their word. 
If that is so, the Macedonians also should 
be given a chance to manifest their will 
as to their future form of government. 

“Macedonian autonomy and indepen- 
dence is not a new demand of the Mace- 
donians. It is as old as the Macedonian 
struggle for freedom. 

*An independent Macedonia under the 
guaranty of o.: of the least interested 
Powers, America or England, for example, 
or under the League of Nations, would 
certainly ‘save the lamb and satiate the 
wolf.’ 

‘An independent Macedonia would 
prove a blessing to all the Balkan states, 
as it would once for all rid them of the 
‘apple of discord’ it has been constituting 
ere now. It would increase the chances 
for the creation of a real Balkan Alliance 
or a strong Jugo-Slav Federation.” 
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Commas floor of a Ferguson Stand- 
ard No. 3 being laid before steel- 
erection begins. In the background, 
at the left, is a building being erected 
by usual methods, 
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Later view of the same site. The 
Ferguson Standard building ee 
plete, veady for the owner's pr: 

tion, while the other building is still 
under construction. 








Interior of the Ferguson Standard No. 3 shown above—100 x 800 feet. 
It has steel columns and roof-trusses, continuous steel sashand brick 

walls below sills. Note the thorough distribution of daylight. Ven- 
tilation is equally thorough, without cross-drafts. 


To Build, or Not to Build? 


F you have reached the limit of production in your 
present plant, yet see a profitable sale for increased 
product, compare your increased-production profits 

with the cost of building. If they are substantially 
greater, build—and build quickly! 

You can build very quickly if you select a Ferguson Standard 
Factory-Building. It will get you into production before 
building constructed by ordinary methods would be half up. 

Ferguson Standard Factory-Buildings save time because 
they are pre-designed, with pre-fabricated steel and other 
materials in stockor on order, ready for immediate shipment. 
Yet, with all the advantages of moderate cost and quick 
delivery which are thus assured, they can be made really 
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individual because the standard members can be assembled 
in many combinations. 

When you order a Ferguson Standard Factory-Building 
you will get a permanent brick-and-steel structure, splen- 
didly daylighted, thoroughly ventilated and modern in 
every detail. We furnish estimates and sketch-plans free, 
without obligation of any sort. Wire, phone, write or call for 
full information. 


The H. K. Ferguson Company 
Engineers and Builders 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Brantford, Ont. 
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OR the division of one 
room into many or the 
conversion of many 

rooms into one, Wagner 

Folding Door Equipment 

meets every requirement 

of architect, owner or 


builder. 


Smooth, quiet action and 
thorough dependability are 
characteristic of all Wagner 
door hangers. In quality and 
design they are in keeping with 
the most advanced architecture. 



















Catalog P-19 will prove 
interesting to architects, 
contractors and prospec- 
tive builders. Send for it. 
Learn of Wagner quality 
and Wagner service. 


WAGNER MFG. Co. 
Cedar Falls, lowa, U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of Elevator Door Equi 
ment, © Hangers and Tracks an: 

Overhead Carrier Systems 
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THE HARVARD-OREGON FOOTBALL GAME IN PASADENA 


~ARTHEST East met farthest West 
on New-year’s day when, in an en- 
vironment of orange groves and with the 
‘‘bleachers” piled with roses, Harvard 
University’s great football team met the 
equally powerful eleven from the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. If the final score was 7 to 6 
in Harvard’s favor, an Oregon field-goal, 
missed by inches, was all that saved the 
Crimson from defeat. On the other hand, 
the game ended with the ball on Oregon’s 
two-yard line. As a final consideration, 
the Oregon line was holding like a stone 
wall at the very end. To quote the brief 
summary of Robert Edgren, sporting 
editor for the New York Evening World, 
who saw the contest: 


If there is any great difference between 
Eastern and Western football it failed to 
show. Both teams varied football strategy 
with straight-line bucking, and if anything 
Oregon had a little the better of it in both 
departments of the game. Each team had 
an iron defense when driven close to the 
home-goal line. To the surprize of all the 
spectators Oregon’s light line stood square- 
ly up to the Harvard giants and never 
showed a sign of weakening. In fact, 
Harvard’s line was more leaky than the 
lemon-yellow. The speed of Oregon’s 
attack was superior. Toward the end of 
the game Harvard stalled for time again 
and again, while the eager Oregonians 
flashed into action so suddenly that they 
seemed hardly to wait for their signals. 

Oregon was badly handicapped when 
her great halfback, Bill Steers, was roughed 
out of the game in the middle of the second 
period, when he had just broken through 
the whole Harvard defense and run thirty 
yards down the field on an Oregon series 
play before he was forced out of bounds 
and savagely jumped on by three Harvard 
tacklers. Steers was unconscious for the 
time limit. and dragged from the field, and 
was still groggy when he was sent in again 
in the last period on the desperate chance 
that he might-be able to boot one of his 
long field-goals. 

In the last quarter Oregon, having 
fought Harvard down to within her twenty- 
yard line, missed winning by a few inches 
when little Manerude’s try for a field-goal 
floated outside the line of the goal post by 
so slight a margin that Oregon’s exultant 
rooters could hardly believe their eyes 
when the score board showed the same old 
7-6 that had decorated it since Harvard 
seored in the second. 


In the Harvard Club in New York City 
graphic methods had been adopted to 
report the struggle taking place three 
thousand miles away. Lawrence Perry, 
in the New York Evening Post, gives this 
striking account of football by telegraph: 

Outside on Forty-fourth Street the dark- 
ness had fallen; the electrics blazed; men 
and women in evening garb in motor, in 
taxi, afoot, were hurrying to dinner. The 
metropolis had entered upon its night life. 
Strange it was to sit there in the lamplight 
and hear of ‘Felton to Casey” and 








‘Harvard kicks off,”’ and all the stuff which 
has been associated with the golden sun- 
light of autumn afternoons. 

There were between four and five hundred 
ardent adherents of Harvard gathered in 
that Georgian room, at one end of which 
stood a gridiron in a crimson frame, 
flanked by blackboards bearing the names 
of the rival players. ‘Behind a screen sat 
the hidden genius of the scene, a telegraph- 
operator, who translated the sharp staceato 
clatter of the sounder into sentences ’that 
brought either cheers or groans. A young 
man of pleasing address, a quiet sense of 
humor, a resounding voice, and a keen 
sense of the importance of that which he 
had to impart did the announcing. Flat- 
tering it must have been to hold the at- 
tention he did, to have so many men hang- 
ing upon his words with suspense so deep 
that it seemed almost to be agony. When 
Oregon failed of success in all but two of 
her many attempts at field-goals the cheers 
which greeted the failure were the full- 
lunged sounds of strong men knowing vast 
relief. And when Harvard made her 
advance that resulted in the touchdown— 
well, this was no longer a club room; it 
was a segment of the Stadium at Cam- 
bridge at the supremest moment. 

The score board, of course, was the 
announcer’s rival. As the ball, following 
the course of a Harvard punt, would 
travel deep into Oregon territory, every 
eye was riveted upon that gridiron. And 
then, as the ball traveled in reverse diree- 
tion, indicating a run back, what shouts 
would arise! ‘“‘Ilevy, stop that ball!’ 
“That’s far enough, quite!’ ‘‘Have a 
heart!’ These were junctures when the 
board was supreme. But there were other 
junctures—as, for instance, when the 
announcer said: ‘‘Steers has been hurt. 
He wants to get back into the game, but is 
very wabbly.”” Upon which the Harvard 
Club, with a sincerity that was perhaps 
open to question, shouted that it was too 
bad; that they wished “Bad Bill”? no 
harm, but—ete. 

Announcer: ‘*‘The operator at the Bos- 
ton Harvard Club has wired the operator 
at Pasadena asking whether the delay 
is due to the fact that they are burying 
Steers.” Great stuff. Loud cheers from 
the Harvard Club of New York. 

Announcer: ‘A large section of the 
spectators are taking violent exception to 
Harvard’s rough play.””’ Whereupon one 
Perey Haughton, who has been following 
the battle with his well-known side-line 
squint of furrowed care, arose and clapped 
his hands and smiled. So did others. 
Oh, they were for gore at the Harvard Club. 
All in all, it was a great evening. No sus- 
pense at the gridiron side could have been 


+ more agonized than that which marked 


the advances of the football deep into 
Harvard territory, and the Stadium never 
saw more spirited rooting when the tide 
turned. Even Gilman Cooamore, of all 
sages of the gridiron the most cool and 
minutely mindful of details which escape 
most followers of the game, let science go 
hang and rooted with the rest. 

Harvard made the most points and won 
—that’s football, after all. In the way of 
straight rushing Oregon ran rings arotnd 
the Crimson. But—but Oregon had noth- 
ing that was qualified to spread the 
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Watch Your Stocks of Materials 


How fast are your materials being used? How 
far ahead should they be ordered? What is a 
“normal” stock, and should it be increased or 
reduced to meet changing conditions? To an- 
swer these questions you must have the FACTS. 


This Stock Record brings out the facts. It will 
prevent waste, provide a perpetual inventory, 
furnish correct cost figures. The Material Ticket 
“charges” every piece of material to one job, one 
workman, discouraging carelessness and waste. 


Adequate records were never so vitally im- 


portant. Do you order printing as a necessity, 
or as a tremendous help in running your business? 


Your time should be given to big things—the 
detail of the paper to use for your office pfinting 
is already solved for you by Hammermill Bond, 
the Utility Business Paper, ‘the lowest-priced 
standard bond paper on the market. 


Hammermill Bond gives you the quality you 
want; it is economical, uniform, and its twelve 
colors:‘and white permit of color classification, 
and identification of different forms. 


We shall be glad to send you a portfolio show- 
ing these forms. Your printer can help you in 
working them out. Ask him to standardize your 
printing on Hammermill Bond. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pa, 


Look for this watermark — it is our word of honor to the public 
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A New Liquid Soap Fixture | 





Watrous Gravity Liquid Soap System {| 
(Patented) eH 
4 
ASH-ROOM difficulties have largely been F| 
soap difficulties. Here is a mew soap sys- 





tem—sanitary, convenient, economical. Operates 
wholly by the time-proven gravity principle—no 
moving parts to get out of order—a simple valve 
delivers a pre-determined supply of soap with- 
out drip or waste. The large soap container is 
simply placed on its receptacle as shown in the 
illustration and replaced by a full one in a 
moment’s time. This system has been adopted 
on sight by leading hotels and industrial plants. 


ATR NT OU 


PLUMBING 
An Puoset 


Rey ey GSET 


One sanitary glass container serves any number 
of wash stands, thus eliminating the tedious filling 
of individual fixtures form- 
erly used. An ideal system 
for Factories, Clubs, Hotels, 
Depots, Hospitals, Office 
Buildings, etc. Ask for 






Booklet “G”. ety sae Os “4 
é ° rr Dal 
The Watrous Patent Plumb- y - 3 ts F 


ing Fixtures represent the most eae a _ 
advanced and modern ideas “4 
known to plumbing science. Oxy- Acetyline Welding 
They include Watrous Duojet and Cutting Equipment 
Closets and Flushing Valves, Lead Burning Outfits 
Self-Closing Cocks, Urinals, Carbon Burning Outfits 
Drinking Fountains, etc. Free Automobile Equipment 
Catalog will be sent on request, Bronze Signs and 
giving full information. | Name Plates 
Door Guards 

° Kick Plates 
The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. Pull and Push Bars 
1229 W. Harrison St. Chicago, Ill. 4. Self-Heating Iron 








— Flashlite Gun 
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Harvard defense in territory where the 
defense always draws close to protect 
against further gains. Oregon threw one 
forward pass. I think she would have 
liked to throw more, but Harvard’s de- 
fensive arrangement spiked overhead play 
just as Harvard made Michigan’s forward 
passing game impracticable a few years 
ago at Cambridge. Harvard played more 
on the defensive than Oregon, but when 
she cut loose she had the offensive equip- 
ment upon one occasion to cross the Ore- 
gon goal and upon the other to earry the 
ball to the Oregon goal-line. Harvard 
fumbled a great deal, and after Ralph 
Horween was retired her punting fell off a 
lot—which kept her in hot water more 
than would. have been the case had the 
kicking been better. In the fourth quarter 
Oregon had several chances to win the 
game through goal-kicking, but in each 
instance failed. She had the plays to 
take her within goal-kicking distance, but 
not inside Harvard’s fifteen-yard line. 
Harvard’s grit and gameness were mani- 
fested by that advance in the last part of 
the final period when for nearly fifteen 
minutes she had been clawing with her 
back to the wall. Starting from her twenty- 
yard line she marched to Oregon’s one-yard 
mark—where the game ended. It was a 
fine advance to have made at that time 
and showed what the team’s heart was 
made of. Oregon had a wonderful line 
attack. With more of the modern theory 
put into practise the outcome of the game 
might have been different. It must have 
been a raw, ragged, nerve-racking game to 
see. The score-board reproduction was 
eloquent of this surmise. 





COLLEGE ATHLETICS RECEIVE A 
GOVERNMENT 0. K. 
(ee sports and athletics, so 

often in former years spoken of with a 
degree of disapproval by serious-minded 
educators, were triumphantly justified 
and semiofficially indorsed when Secretary 
of War Newton D. Baker, speaking at the 
annual meeting of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association, declared that the 
United States Army “‘had the profoundest 
interest in the physical training that is 
being. taught in the colleges.” Practically 
pinning the war-cross on the broad chest 
of collegiate athletics, Secretary Baker 
said: 

The product of your training came to 
our military camps and acquitted them- 
selves in splendid fashion. Had it not 
been for such collegiate training our 
Army could not have been officered so 
quickly and so efficiently. It was a 
contribution of inestimable value. 

He declared that the fact that 35 per 
cent. of the men examined in the selective 
draft were in some respect physically 
deficient was a sufficient reason that the 
schools and colleges should take a deeper 
interest in everything that would con- 
tribute to proper development of the body, 
for the best interests of the individual and 
the nation both in peace and war. Follow- 
ing the lead of the Secretary of War, says 
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the New York World in its report of the 
meeting: 


One hundred and eighty-odd delegates 
from 167 educational institutions from one 
end of the country to the other heartily 
approved a plan, which will be worked out 
in detail, and which will be recommended 
for adoption, looking to some form of com- 
pulsory physical education in the schools 
and colleges of the land. 

This was only one of the many broad 
questions discust at a meeting of three 
sessions, the first of which began at ten 
o’clock in the morning, and the last of 
which ended after midnight. 


The association does not pretend to 
control athletics, but it tries to establish 
principles, and its recommendations have 
had a strongly beneficial effect on sports. 
At this meeting, held at the Hotel Astor 
in New York, there was a lively discussion 
of football rules. Says The World further: 


E. K. Hall, chairman of the Football 
Rules Committee, read a comprehensive 
report which aroused wide interest. 

After explaining why no mectings of 
the committee had been held for two years 
because of the war, he pointed out that 
the game had become more or less stabil- 
ized, and emphasized the wide-spread 
popularity of the sport last fall, as indi- 
cated by the great number of games, the 
amazing number of players and attendance 
figures, which broke all records. 

He then went into a short history of how 
the present rules had been evolved after 
much experimenting and many changes, 
and drew the conclusion that the past two 
seasons, without even a meeting of the 
committee, had provided an acid test for 
the code, and that results had been dis- 
tinctly satisfactory. He concluded by 
saying: 

“The Rules Committee feels that all 
evidence tends to confirm the belief that 
the process of changing the football rules 
has now been completed; that an open 
game has been established; that so far 
as can be accomplished by the rules un- 
necessary hazards in the game have been 
largely eliminated; that an open game 
has been developed which puts a premium 
on speed and skill and has, to a large 
extent, reduced the premium on weight 
and foree, and that mass play has been 
entirely eliminated. 

‘“‘We now have a game in which the 
smaller institutions have an opportunity 
to enter the intercollegiate football arena 
on some other basis than simply a practise 
team to a larger institution. In other 
words, the interest has been diversified 
and increased. 

“The Rules Committee, I believe, is 
practically unanimous in the opinion that 
the only changes that are likely to be 
necessary in the near future are trifling 
and incidental rather than fundamental. 

‘“Under these circumstances your com- 
mittee hopes that the members of this 
association will feel that the general 
objects and purposes of the fundamental 
changes made in the football rules have 
been accomplished; and, furthermore, that 
fundamental changes at this time are 
neither necessary nor desirable, and that 
the influence of the association may be 
directed toward creating a sentiment 
against any tinkering with the rules and 
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Portable Systems 





Has your home these 
sanitary conveniences? 


HE comfort of a modern bathroom adds to the pleasure 
of living away from the congestion of the city. In any 
dwelling supplied with running water you can turn a spare 
room or large closet into an attractive lavatory at moderate 


cost by equipping with ‘‘Sanisep’’ Portable System. 


Every 


member of the family will enjoy better health. 


“‘Sanisep’’ Portable Systems now provide sanitary sewage 


disposal in thousands of rural and suburban homes. 


Health 


authorities everywhere endorse the ‘‘Sanisep’’ System. It is 


simple and economical, but positive in operation. 


Beyond 


any doubt, it is the most satisfactory system to install in 
premises not connected with municipal sewers. 


Description 


The operation is based on -automatic 
bacterial action—no chemicals are used. 
The principle employed was devised by 
U. S. Public Health Service. There are 
two reinforced concrete tanks, water- 
proofed to-prevent leakage and absorp- 
tion. Each of these tanks is moulded in 
one piece, to eliminate any chance of 
leaky joints. Digestion of solid matter 
begins in first tank, is continued in the 


second tank, and through a farm drain 
tile outlet clear water is expelled into a 
bed of cinders or other loose material. 
Absolutely no scavenging to perform, It 
is odorless and will not pollute adjacent 
soil or water. The entire system is in- 
stalled below ground—out of sight. Com- 
plete connections are furnished. It iseasy 
to install. There is no operating expense, 
and the first cost is moderate. 


“‘Sanisep”’ Septic Closets (Outhouse Type) 


A special outfit, adapted to premises 
not supplied with running water. House 
and floor will be furnished, if required. 
This equipment is built in various sizes, 
to provide for any specified number of 


persons. Wealso build equipment for 
mills, mines, schools, country hotels, in- 
dustrial-villages, etc. Our sanitary en- 
gineers are glad to advise prospective 
purchasers without charge or obligation, 


Live dealers are invited to correspond. 


CEMENT 
PRODUCTS 





[H] 
CEMENT PRODUCTS CO. 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me particulars 








y of the ‘*Sanisep”” Sewerage System. I 
COM PAN v am interested in 
WILMINGTON, Nortru Carona | Modern bathroom type 
} Outhouse Installation 
Dealer's proposition 
Branch Offices: 4 
: 4 Signed i 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
39 Cortlandt Street Oliver Building Add res ___________ 
City ~ State 3 
fe-e 68. 2 
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j _ these days of varying 
| Prices a quality trade- 
an mark is your protection. 
| “Florsheim” is the name |} 
| 


to look for when you 
select shoes. Itstandsfor | 

superior quality — value 
for the price you pay. 


Consider the wear, 
not the price per pair. 
Look for the quality mark ||| 


if] “Florsheim.” 


The Florsheim Shoe 
mpany 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
















Write for 
booklet “Styles 
of the Times” 
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THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is nee 


American home where education and culture are truly estecmed. 





INVENTORS 


Protect your Invention. Write for “‘Record of — ntion’’ to e tabl' sh 
evidence of co a ception, prompt parneun servic Pr cleninery ady 


without char; 
d Bidg., D.c. 


J. REANEY KELLY, 31S F. Wood 








SLIDEWEL| 


COLLARS 


Illustrating 





Unequaled in Style 
and Comfort 


Save Your Tie, Time and Temper 
Wear SLIDEWELL Collars 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Troy, N.Y. 
Makers of HALLMARK Shirts 
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against the making of any further changes, 
the necessity for which are not clearly 
apparent.” 


A resolution was adopted that a’ com- 
mittee be appointed to investigate athletic 
conditions, resources, and methods at ail 
colleges throughout the and it 
was suggested that the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion might be induced to aid in this work. 


country, 


The actual membership of the associa- 
tion now includes 174 educational institu- 
tions with a student body of more than 
half a million. 





TY COBB REMAINS KING OF ALL 


BATSMEN 


N these days when the depths seem to 
be shaken up in 
ceivable place, the batting average of Ty 
Cobb is hailed by the sports writers of the 


nearly every con- 


land with joyous relief. ‘‘Nothing seems 
sure these days but death and taxes,” 
marks the New York Tribune, “unless it 
be Tyrus Raymond Cobb, 
Ga. This veteran of more 
major league drives seems so much better 
than the rest of the field in organized base- 
ball that even old Father Time 
The batting averages of 


re- 
of Augusta, 


than a dozen 


can not 
head him off.” 
the American League, 
by President Ban Johnson, gives the famous 
“Babe” Ruth, of Boston, 
home runs, twelfth 
Cobb’s own high record of .384 is exceeded 
by Murphy 
played in only thirty games, and is thus 


recently released 


monarch of 
place, with .322. 
of -Chieago who, however, 


not classed with the leaders, all of whom 
engaged in one hundred 


The 


were games or 


more, Tribune comments: 

The batting averages of the American 
League finds the ‘Georgia Peach”’’ away 
at the head of the procession for . both 
major leagues, with the wonderful clouting 
average of .384 for 124 games played. 
In thirteen seasons Cobb has set the pace 
in the American League no less than an 
even dozen times. He had rung up nine 
successive championships before Tris 
Speaker headed him—the first and only 
time—in 1916. No one has been near 
Ty sinee. Speaker, with .296, dropt 
below the .300 mark for the first time in 
his major league career. 

Bobby Veach, a teammate of Tyrus, 
was fourth among the batters, with .355, 
while young Flagstead, the other Detroit 
outfielder, showed an average of .333 for 
ninth position. Quite some outfield, that 
of Detroit, which averages .357. 

Harris, of Cleveland, finished second to 
Cobb, with .375 for 62 games. Sisler, of 
the Browns, was sixth, with .353, and Joe 
Jackson (White Sox), next, with .351. 
Babe Ruth, the home-run king, finished 
twelfth, with an average of .322 for 
130 games. Twenty-six American League 
players hit .300 or better. Roger Peckin- 
paugh was the only Yankee representative « 
among the élite, he qualifying with .305. 
Baker hit for .293 and Pratt for .292. 

Following are the official percentages of 








the fifty leaders, including all who played 
in fifteen games of more: 


Pet. 
.486 
.38 


Games 
30 
124 


Murphy, Chicago........... 
oo eee 
Harris, Cleveland........... 
Phillips, Cleveland.......... 
ES eee 
Jamieson, Cleveland......... 
OS Oe SS aeeee 
Jackson, Chicago........... 
Zac hary, Washington........ 
Flagstead, Detroit.......... 
es Maso 0900-00 oe 
Jacobson, St. Louis.......... 
Ruth, Boston,...........+.: 
Rice, Washington........... 
Heilman, Detroit. ........+.. 
E. Collins, Chicago.......,.. 
Shorten, Detroit............ 
Schang, Boston............. 
Peckinpaugh, New York..... 
McInnis, Boston...........- 
Johnston, Cleveland......... 
y ingo, oo gee a 
Leibold, Chicago. . 
Uhle, Cleveland...... e* : 
Gardner, Cleveland.....,... 
Chapman, Cleveland........ 
K. Williams, St. Louis....... 
Weaver, Chicago............ 
Speaker, Cleveland.......... 
Burns, Philadelphia......... 
Caldwell, Boston-Cleveland.. . 
McMullin, Chicago.......... 
Griffin, Philadelphia errr 
Baker, New oo 
Pratt, New Yo 

Cc. Walke r, Pininde Iphia. 
—_ oer 
O'Neill, Cleveland.......... 













Judge, W ashington.........- 

Menoske vy, Washington...... 

Roth, P hiladelphia- Boston... 

Milan, Washington.......... 8: 
Kinney, Philadelphia Pee ee 57 
Fewster, SaaS 81 
Schalk, Chic: ARR RE 131 
Lamar, Boston...... 59 
J. Collins, Chicago 63 
Wambsganss, Cleveland ..... 139 
re 138 
Bodie, New York........... 134 
Elmer Smith, Cleveland. .... 114 


Chicago leads in club-batting. Accord- 





ing to the official records, the percentages 
run: 
Games Pt.. 
Det sc deceecesdcceses 140 
ES en oe er 140 
RRS ee 139 
MEE ao Cs se a se's wile oo 4 141 
SL tgs dads Kaavedus 140 
a ak oe aia elds o-aie 6 ai0n « 138 
er mea 142 
MN il se dw bho sons a iol 140 





MIKAMI, TENNIS AMBASSADOR FROM 
JAPAN TO THE UNITED STATES 


ITH the death of Hachichiro Mikami, 

the Japanese lawn-tennis player who 
developed and brought out Ishiya Kum- 
agae, and later toured America with him, 
lawn-tennis in Japan, in the Philippine 
Islands, and in the United States loses one 
of its best-liked and most expert cham- 
pions. ‘‘Hashy,” he was familiarly 
known by the many friends he made on the 


as 


succumbed to fever 
J. P. Allen writes 
in the New York Evening Post: 


courts of this country, 
in the Philippine Islands. 


Mikami and Kumagae played con- 
siderably in the championships of the 
Orient, at Manila, in singles and doubles, 


before they ventured to the United 
States. At Manila they had met and com- 
peted against many of the Americans, 


chiefly from California, such as Maurice 
E. McLoughlin, Melville H. Long, Carlton 
R. Gardner, Clarence J. Griffin, and others. 
Edwin Gee, the leading figure in the lawn- 
tennis world of Manila, believed that the 
two Japanese would add to their laurels by 
visiting the United States. He prevailed 
upon them to make the trip in 1916. 
Mikami at no time during his appear- 
ance in this country displayed ability equal 
to that of Kumagae. His game was of the 
old-fashioned base-line type he had learned 
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Standard 


>t Quicko I 
Faucet with Swingi 





Adjustment 
32 to 36 inches high 


AVE your Contractin3, Plumber show 

you how easily your old sink can 

be removed and a new “Standard” Sink 
installed in its place. 


When putting, a “Standard” Sink in a new 
or rebuilt kitchen, have it set at the correct, 
comfortable working, height—from 32 to 36 
inches from floor. 


If you live in a city write 
for “Standard Plumbinj, 
Fixtures for the Home.” 


In place of separate faucets, have your new 


sink fitted with “Standard” Quicko Double 


hot and cold water through one opening— for “Standard Plumbin3, 
a preat convenience, Fixtures for the Farm.” 





Service at “Standard” Branches 


In the cities marked (*) are carried 
complete lines of Plumbing, and Heat- 
ing, Supplies; Farm Lighting, and Water 
Supply Systems; Tools and Supplies for 
Miils, Mines and Factories, also for the 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 
Water, Gas, Steam and Oil Industries. 


Write or call on nearest branch. If in- 
terested in plumbing, fixtures for facto- 
ries, write for book, “Factory Sanitation.” 


In addition to the yr ¢ of “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures shown by Wholesale Dealers and Contracting 
Plumbers in all parts of the country, there are permanent “Standard” exhibits in the following cities: 





¢¢ 


















NEW VORK,..000-cscc.secccrcces 35 W. 31ST *EAST ST. LOUIS....... 15 N. COLLINSVILLE OBIE. cncccccsccccesescces 128 W. TWELFTH *SAN ANTONIO.. seeeeee212 LOSOYA 

NEw YORK (EXPORT DEPT. ys soseoe 50 BROAD *CLEVELAND 2 *ALTOONA... *FORT WORTH.. 

BOSTON.....serseccrecsers CINCINNATI... MILWAUKEE... KANSAS CITY ... . 

PHILADELPHIA... 215 WA *TOLEDO.... *MILWAUKEE ... SAN FRANCISCO........+++ 149-55 BLUXOME 

WASHINGTON... *COLUMBUS. *LOUISVILLE.... *LOS ANGELES... 216-224 S. CENTRAL AVE. 

*PITTSBURGH... Tiisesease . NE. *NASHVILLE.... . 8. DETROIT OFFICE...... 414 HAMMOND BLOG. 

PITTSBURGH oeeeeee458 W. e *NEW ORLEANS. 84 CHICAGO OFFICE....... 1010 ware BLOG. 

ar OD. veccee oe *HOUSTON....... COR, PRESTON AND SMITH *TORONTO, CAN.. 69 

PDALLAS......ceeeeeeee 1200-1206 JACKSON *HAMILTON, GAME: ccnccased 20 wr mOACKSON 
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The Fire of the Man Next Door 


OU may take every precaution against fire in your building. 

Your building may have comparatively few fire hazards. But 

what about the man next door? Is his building free from fire hazards? 
Does he take precautions against fire? 

Statistics show that 20 per cent of America’s fires are due to the 
carelessness of the man next door. 

Tonight, through the carelessness of the man in the next building, 
the next block, fire may wipe out your priceless records. 

Think! How would you rebuild your business without these very 
records? How would you prove your loss to the insurance companies? 
How collect the money due you? 

THE SAFE-CABINET gives proven, permanent resistance to heat. This 
has been demonstrated in exacting furnace tests. It bears the highest rating 
of the Underwriters’ Laboratories— 
the Class “A” and the Class “B” 
labels. 

Large capacity, efficient fling 
devices, mobility and economy are 
some of the things that make THE 
SAFE-CABINET the practical, 
efficient safe. 


A Service for You 


THE SAFE-CABINET 
COMPANY will imspect your 
premises for fire hazards and show 
you how to guard against them. 
We advise oz better methods of 
housing, filing and ° ~ protecting 
your records. The advisability of 
adopting our recommendations 
is then a matter for your 
decision. 


THE SAFE-CABINET CO. 


Originator and Sole Manufacturer 
of THE SAFE-CABINET 


163 Green St., Marietta, Ohio 




















THE SAFE-CABINET—The World’s Safest Safe 
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from Englishmen living in Japan and the 
Philippine Islands. He was older than 
Kumagae and was not so quick to adapt 
his game to the newer methods that he 
found upon the American courts. The 
news of Mikami’s death came as a surprize, 
because there had been no intimation that 
he was ill. During the summer Ralph L. 
Baggs, who was in the United States Army 
service in Siberia, returned home by way of 
Manila. While there he met Mikami. At 
that time of the year the heat was too in- 
tense for lawn-tennis. The two, who had 
become acquainted while Mikami was here 
in 1916, had a golf match in the dawn of 
the morning by way of sport. 

The playing of the two Japanese, 
Mikami and Kumagae, furnished one of 
the features of the season of 1916. Coming 
to this country direct from Japan, they 
first competed in tournaments on _ the 
Pacifie coast. Then they gradually 
journeyed eastward, on the way playing 
in the sectional doubles at St. Louis. It 
was there that they began to display their 
real form which became interesting as 
Kumagae began to bowl over some of the 
stars in singles in matches later on in the 
East. 

As a result of their campaign in the 
doubles Mikami and Kumagae received a 
ranking in the Class 1 division for that 
year. Their ranking practically bracketed 
them as classed with Clarence J. Griffin 
and Roland Roberts, of California, and 
Theodore Roosevelt Pell and Frederie C. 
Inman, of this section of the country, in 
point of skill. In a review of that year 
Frederick B. Alexander says of them: 
“Mikami, Kumagae’s. partner, tho hardly 
in the same class, gave a good account of 
himself. As a doubles team they both 
showed they had a great deal to learn, and 
their base-line game was not adapted to it.” 

While the racket- wielding of Mikami 
lacked the powerful sweep and spectacular 
features that lifted Kumagae to a high 
place and fame, still its wonderful accuracy, 
its surety in openings, and in foreing of 
position made him a formidable contender 
in tournaments. As an indication of his 
strength it is a matter of record that 
Mikami received a ranking in Class 3. 
This ranking placed him on a par with 
such well-known men as Charles M. 
Bull, Jr., John S. Cannon, Walter Merrill 
Hall, Richard Harte, Francis T. Hunter, 
Frederick C. Inman, Edwin P. Larned, 
W. 8S. Ellroy, and John 8. Pfaffman, all of 
whom were rated in the same class with 
Mikami for that season’s play. 

The death of ‘“‘Hashy,” as he was 
familiarly known by the many friends he 
made on the courts of this country, has 
come as a grievous surprize to the Ameri- 
eans who found so much good-fellowship 
with the two Japanese during the season 
three years ago. ‘‘Hashy,’’ whose knowl- 
edge of English was greater than that 
possest by Kumagae, always translated 
the newspaper accounts of their playing 
to his compatriot. The two had great 
times discussing and laughing over the 
newspaper comments upon their per- 
formances. In the estimation of many 
who knew of his interest and accom- 
plishments at the game it is agreed that 
the death of Hachichiro will be a great 
loss to lawn-tennis in the Philippine 
Islands and Japan, as he was applying 
there some of the lessons and methods he 
had learned during his visit to this country. 
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DID “PSYCHIC” POWER AID BRAWN 
WHEN CARPENTIER LICKED 
BECKETT? 

VULGAR punch in the jaw has been 
* the pugilist’s favorite method of in- 
ducing his opponent to accept defeat since 
the memory of boxing fans runneth not to 
the contrary. But in the recent bout be- 
tween Georges Carpentier and Joe Beckett 
in London, however, rumor, especially 
British rumor, now has it that other factors 
besides punches played an important 
part, albeit they belong to a class not 
sanctioned by the Marquis of Queensberry. 
It is being whispered that the clever French 
man achieved his victory over the English- 
man through means no less extraordinary 
than the exercise of certain mysterious, 
occult powers, in some quarters referred to 
as ‘‘hypnotism,’’ and in others designated 
the ‘‘ projection of personality.”’ It is well 
known, of course, that Carpentier used the 
punch in the jaw also, and that ostensibly 
this was what determined the match; but 
those who favor the hypnotic theory hold 
that prior to administering the knockout 
blow, a stealthy assault had been made on 
Beckett’s brain, filling him with ‘‘one vast, 
uncontrollable, irresistible, all-pervading, 
supremely passionate, overwhelming de- 
sire to lie down and quit.’’ Those who 
attribute the result to ‘‘ projection of per- 
sonality’’ give credit not so much to the 
French boxer as to his manager, Francois 
Descamps. They say two personalities 
were fighting Joe Beckett from the moment 
he entered the ring, one being Carpentier 
and the other his manager. Carpentier 
alone, we are told, Beckett might have 
beaten, but against the combination of 
Carpentier and Descamps it appears the 
English fighter didn’t have a chance. The 
matter is discust by Stuart Martin in the 
London Mail as follows: 

Descamps is a very excitable man. He 
is a bundle of nerves, a typically French, 
overflowing personality, whose individual- 
{ty oozes from every pore. He does not 
effervesce. He exudes. 

Descamps is the man who made a bet 
that his pupil would knock Beckett out in 
six rounds. Descamps says that when 
Carpentier meets Jack Dempsey, Carpen- 
tier will win in six rounds. Watch 
Descamps. He is the man who is aiding 
Carpentier with all his mental foree. His 
mentality accompanies Carpentier into 
the ring in every fight. He is his unseen, 
silent partner, and to him as much as to 
Carpentier is Beckett indebted for the 
blow on the jaw which finished the fight 
and took the championship of Europe out 
of his reach. 

What was Desecamps doing as Beckett 
came into the ring on Thursday? Those 
who were near him tell me he was watching 
Beckett intently. The fact is, he began 
to fight Beckett as soon as Beckett stept 
into the ring. 

There is a vague suggestion that Car- 
pentier has a hypnotic eye. He has not. 
Hypnotism has nothing to do with it. 
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Five Good 
Reasons 


A new book on 
letter-writing called 
“Wanted —a Cor- 
respondent, Salary 
$15,000,’ will be 
sent to you on re- 
quest. Address De- 
partment L. 
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LD Hampshire Bond 
should be the stand- 
ard paper for your 
business stationery: 


First, the feel of it; 

every sheet has a 

crisp, crackling sur- 
face that unmistakably says, 
“Quality.” 


Then, there’s the firm, tough tex- 
ture that comes from finest hand- 
sorted rags, carefully fabricated. 


Consider next, the added impres- 
sion your message makes when 
typed on such a paper; and re- 
member that in writing, as in per- 
sonal contact, impression counts. 


Old Hampshire is durable—and 
this, don’t forget, is important to 
your correspondent. 


Lastly, think of the kind of 
work your printer can do on Old 
Hampshire Bond. This in itself 
is reason enough for you to use it. 


> Old Hampshire 
Sr OS Stationery is made 
f- iy b for the social corre- 
\ spondence of par- 
f ticular men and 
Ih women. Samples 
rm will be sent on re- 
aM quest. Address De- 
partment L. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER. COMPANY, 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
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5.00 per 3000 
9.00 per 6000 
5.00 per 12000 ae" 
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this label, No. 72 A, is 
one-fourth actual size 


sii Labels 


and Seals Stick 


Use more labels in your business. 
There are countless needs for them. 
But be sure you use Fenton Labels. 
They stick where you stick them. All 
of their sticking surface fakes hold. 
This stick-ability is one of the things 
that makes Fenton Labels famous. 


Variety Quality Adhesiveness 
Full Value Quick Delivery 


Fenton quality means the best paper—the best 
printing and color work with the best sticking 
surface. Fenton Label designs are number 
less. Fenton service insures prompt delivery. 
Fenton business policy includes the smallest 
orlargestorder. Fenton value means the best 
labels at the lowest price consistentwithquality. 


FENTON SEALS 


They have the lasting stick-ability of Fenton 
Labels. Printed on the toughest paper. A 
thousand shapes—unlimited variety—special 
designs to order. 

Try Fenton labels and seals. Send us an 
order. See prices above. Prices on larger 
quantities on request. Write for catalog. 


FENTON LABEL CO., Inc. 


506-512 Race Street 








Philadelphia, Pa. 











Salesmen Wanted -:- 


We Furnish 
The Leuds! 


LARGE amount of money is being 
f expended each month to advertise 
Dr. Eliot’s Five Foot Shelf of Books, 
the famous home library endorsed by 
Harvard University. 


If you are a salesman capable of mak- 
ing sales of $70 to people who have 
already shown thei~ interest by writing 
us to ask for prices and full informa- 
tion, then you can make your average 
earnings $150 a week after the first 
tour or five weeks. 





During the breaking-in period you can 
make $60 to $100a week. Leads supplied 
Outline your sales experience and pref- 
erence as to territory. Correspondence 
confidential. This is an exceptional 
opportunity for large earnings. Write 


Sales Manager 
P. F. Cottier & SON COMPANY 
416 West 13th St.. New York 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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Recommended 
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Pajamas & Night Shirts 
"The NIGHT wear ofa Nation" 
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But projection of personality has. 

Beckett was ‘‘constantly glancing round 
at Carpentier as he was getting his gloves 
adjusted.”” There you have the per- 
sonality of Descamps beginning to work; 
impinging itself on Beckett's brain and be- 
ginning its task of confusing the English 
boxer’s thoughts. 

Possibly Descamps is not quite con- 
scious of his own power, but it is there all 
the same. This. projection of personality 
is not hypnotism, but it is to be seen 
operating everywhere. 

Have you ever noticed in a railway 
carriage how a man engaged in conversa- 
tion with a friend will stop suddenly and 
look round, losing the thread of his talk 
because you are looking at him? You can 
break up all kinds of conversation if you 
project your mentality into the seat of 
sub-conscious memory of a stranger. The 
spot on which to concentrate is just at the 
root of the nose, between the eyes. 

Numerous instances of this force might 
be given. Bombardier Wells is a vietim 
to it. He is a highly sensitive man, and 
being sensitive he absorbs the conflicting 
mentalities which are concentrating on 
him when he fights. The result is that his 
own mind becomes confused, and people 
who watch him say he is nervous. He is 
not nervous. He is sensitive, and his mind 
is absorbing personalities until he has no 
personality left of his own. 

Descamps, they say, feels every defeat of 
Carpentier as a defeat for himself. If you 
took Deseamps’s mind to the analytical 
table you would find that he would make 
a first-class medium. He is a_ psychic 
subject. His personality stands beside 
Carpentier in every match, for he has 
trained Carpentier’s mind as well as his 
body. Carpentier acts as Descamps wills. 

Whatever the truth of it, the matter is 
receiving its full share of notice in the 
American newspapers, and _ particularly 
its bearing upon the proposed match be- 


Jack 


One of the diverting comments that has 


tween Carpentier and Dempsey. 
come to our attention is made by a writer 
in the Anaconda (Mont.) Standard, who 
opines that if Carpentier ever meets 
Dempsey professionally, ‘‘a tier or two 
should be reserved for the world’s ablest 
psychologists,” to the end that it may be 
determined once and for all to what extent 
psychie elements can enter the prize-ring 
as a factor in the combat. It does not 
appear, however, that the inelination to 
explain Carpentier’s victory on psychic 
grounds is shared by all who witnessed the 
match and have written descriptions of it. 
For instance, Mr. Bernard Shaw, who, 
according to W. O. MeGeehan, 
writer in the New York Tribune, ‘‘ knows 
more about boxing than aay of the writers 
who discourse on 
written for the London 
Nation, makes no mention of ‘‘ psychology,” 
but brings forward the equally curious idea 
that Mr. Carpentier had been studying 
the statuary in the British Museum. 
Mr. Shaw: 


sports 


boxing exclusively,” 


in his report 


Says 


The physical omens were all against the 
Briton. Beckett, who was trained, if 











anything. a little too fine, has a compact 
figure, a boxlike chest, stout, stumpy arms 
useful only for punching, and a thickish 
neck toc short to take his head far out of 
harm’s way. Carpentier, long and lithe, 
has a tecrible pair of arms, very long, with 
the forearms heavy just where the weight 
should be. He has a long chest, a long 
reach, a Jong, flexible neck, and, last but 
not least, a long head. Nobody who knew 
the A B C© of boxing could doubt for a 
moment that unless Beckett could wear 
him down ard outstay him, and stand a 
good deal during the process, he could not 
win at the physical odds against him except 
by a lucky knockout. 

When the men stoez up, another curious 
asset of Catpentier’s raised the extraor- 
dinary question whether he had not been 
taught to box by a lady. Some years ago 
Mrs. Diana Watts, a lady athlete who be- 
lieved that she had discovered the secret 
of ancient Greek gymnastics, reproduced 
with her own person the pose and action 
of the discobolus and the archer in the 
Heracles pediment in the British Museum, 
both of which had been up to that time 
considered physically impossible. Her 
book on the subject, with its interesting 
photographs, is still extant. Her method 
was to move and balance the body on the 
ball of the foot without using the heel, 
and to combine this with a certain tech- 
nique of the diaphragm. 

Now -the moment ‘‘Time” was ealled 
and Carpentier was on his feet in the ring 
it was apparent that he had this technique. 
He was like a man on springs; and the 
springs were not in his heels but in the 
balls of his feet. His diaphragm tenve 
was perfect. Whether his lady instructor 
was Mrs. Diana Watts or Dame Nature, 
she has turned out a complete Greek 
athlete. This really very remarkable and 
gymnastically important phenomenon has 
been overlooked, partly because it has not 
been understood, but partly also because 
the change in Carpentier’s face when he 
sets to work is so startling that the specta- 
tors can see nothing else. The unmis- 
takable Greek line digs a trench across his 
forehead at once; his color changes to a 
stony gray; he looks ten thousand years 
old; his eyes see through stone walls; and 
his expression of intensely concentrated 
will frightens every one in the hall except 
his opponent, who is far too busy to attend 
to such curiosities. 

There was no fight. There was only a 
superb exhibition spar, with Beckett as 
what used to be called a chopping block. 
For a few moments he wisely stuck close 
to his man; but Mr. Angle gave the order 
(I did not hear it, but was told of it) to 
break away; and Beckett then let the 
Frenchman get clear and faced him for 
outfighting. From that moment he was 
lost. Carpentier simply did the classic 
thing; the long shot with the left; the 
lead-off and get-away. The measure- 
ment of distance-—and such a distance!— 
was exact to an inch, the speed dazzling. 
the impact like the kick of a thoroughbred 
horse. Beckett, except for one amazed 
lionlike shake of his head, took it like a 
stone wall; but he was helpless; he had not 
time to move a finger before Carpentier was 
back out of his reach. He was utterly 
outspeeded. Three times Carpentier did 
this, each hit more brilliant, if possible, 
than the last. 

Beckett was for a moment dazed by the 
astonishing success of the attack; and in 
that moment Carpentier sent in a splendid- 
ly clean and finished right to the jaw. 
It is not often that perfect luck attends 
perfect style in this world; but Carpentier 
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For easy sian in cold weather 


HESE winter mornings when the engine is like 

ice, why does it take so long to “get her started’’? 
Nine times out of ten it is because the sparks at the 
plugs, if they occur at all, are not hot and fat enough 
to ignite the poorly-vaporized gasoline. 


It needs the big, white-hot flaming spark of the acsaaars to 
fire such mixtures. 


Since the Magneto, like a dynamo, makes its own current, it 
is an ignition system unaffected by weather. 
























Its intense spark, even at low speeds, makes for positive 
starting of the stiffest ‘‘cold-bound” engines. 

And because it is an independent unit, it enables you to 
start and run irrespective of heavy strains placed on the other 
electrical systems during cold weather. 

Insist on Magneto Ignition. You want it not only for easy 
starting in cold weather, but for the economy of gasoline, 
greater power, better control, and absolutely dependable 
ignition that the Magneto provides. 


MAGNETO MANUFACTURERS 
141 West 36th Street, New York City 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP’N THE SIMMS MAGNETO CO. 
The Bosch Magneto Simms Magnetos 
SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO. THE EISEMANN MAGNETO CORP’N 
Dixie and Aero Magnetos The Eisemann Magneto 


ERICSSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
The Berling Magneto 





The Magneto is the only 
dependable self-con- 
tained unit which pro- 
duces high tension sparks 
for ignition, independent 
of battery or coil. 





Send for the book 
MAGNETO MANUFACTURERS 
141 West 36th Street, New York 
Please send me your free book, “Why Magneto 
Ignition Makes a Good Engine Better.” 















unty 
Mention make, year, model of your car, truck, etc. 
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We outgrow our old foolish fears 





Who now is afraid of 


COFFEE 


People once were afraid of the steam engine. “It 
will blow up”—“It will jump the track”—they said. 
But we all know better now. 


Time has disproved many old fallacies. Yet, some 
good people still believe that coffee doesn’t “agree” with 
them,—a popular delusion encouraged by competitive 
products. 


There are many food fads. Some think they can’t 
eat bread,—some think they can’t eat potatoes. There 
is probably no food that can be said to agree with 
everybody. 

In reality—coffee is more healthful for more people 
than any other beverage. It is consumed in greater 
volume than any other. Coffee is the mainstay of the 
millions. 


The government sent 2,000,000 doughboys “over . 


there” and fed them on real coffee, all they could drink, 
—four times a day. And there was much “nervous- 
ness”—among the Germans ! 


Ask a Brazilian to name his country’s greatest service 
to mankind, and he will proudly answer,— “Brazil fur- 
nishes three-fourths of the world’s coffee.” 


Better a dinner of bread and beef with coffee thana 
ten-course banquet without it. And coffee is the cheapest 
item of your menu,—it costs Jess than two cents per cup. 


SIGNIFICAN T—“ The Medical Standard”’ says :— 
“Taken after meals coffee is an aid to digestion. 
Under its influence the development of digestion 
is more perfect and more rapid. It is a stomachic 
of the first order, especially when taken hot.” 


COFFEE - : 
the Indispensable Drink 


Copyright 1920 by the Joint Coffee Trade 
Publicity Committee of the United States. 
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seemed able to command even luck. The 
blow found that mysterious spot that is 
in all our jaws, and that is so seldom found 
by the fist. There was no mistaking the 
droop with which Beckett went prone to 
the boards. In an old-fashioned fight he 
would have been carried by his seconds to 
his corner and brought up to the scratch 
in half a minute quite well able to go on. 
Under modern rules he had to lie unhelped; 
and at the end of ten seconds Carpentier 
was declared the winner. 


If there is anything in practise begun in 
early youth and continued, apparently 
without interruption until the age of 
maturity, this should help explain Car- 
pentier’s victory. According to his own 
account of his career, appearing in the 
London Graphic, he has been in_ the 
boxing game literally ‘‘from his youth up,” 
having made his first appearance in the 
ring at the tender age of eleven. He writes: 


I was thirteen when,'in 1907, I took part 
in the contest to decide the world cham- 
pionship of France; I hasten to add that 
the name “champion of the world” did 
not imply what people understand by it 
to-day. We were only a few young 
fellows just out of our knickers who con- 
tested for the laurels. Boxing then was not 
very well known in France. Spectators 
were not numerous, but we fought well. 
I had to oppose athletes twenty-four to 
thirty years old, and I, at thirteen, had 
but a slight build, which made me look 
ridiculous on the evening of my début in 
the ring. It was necessary to concentrate 
all my energy to convince the public that 
it was not some torturer who obliged me 
to box. This torturer was no other than 
Frangois Descamps — already my pro- 
fessor, master, and adviser, in those early 
days. 

Here I stop to explain how Desecamps 
discovered me. He was instructor at the 
Lens Gymnasium where I went, and here 
I had the opportunity of observing my 
elders boxing, and I felt that I preferred 
boxing to all other sports. One day, when 
I thought Desecamps was away, I put on 
the gloves and began a contest with a pal 
much bi ich made the 
combat a very serious one for me. As 
soon as I had floored my opponent, I felt 
some one behind me, and, looking back 
horror! it was Descamps! He scolded and 
punished me, but at my earnest request he 
consented to teach me how to box. What 
more could I ask for? And so, in less than 
two years after that, I made my first trip 
to Paris to fight for the boxing champion- 
ship of France. It turned out that my 
punch and movements against men of 
physique superior to mine were of sufficient 
force to gain me several victories, and | 
became the champion of my class. [| 
passed through the ordinary professional 
routine. 

My first big fight was at Maisons-Laffitte, 
in Paris, against the champion jockey, 
Salmon. I was then fourteen years old, 
and the match was arranged for fourteen 
rounds of three minutes each. Well do 
I recall the vehement criticism in the press 
which followed. Descamps, they said, 
was trying to kill me. I, so young and so 
frail, was set to oppose fully developed men 
accustomed to sport and in the prime of 
their strength! They called it slaughter— 
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nothing less; never would I recover from 
such treatment, and so on. Such was the 
beginning, and then was arranged a magnif- 
icent fight of eighteen rounds, in which | 
began to realize Salmon’s strength. Des- 
camps considered it was better to give up 
the contest than risk a fatal defeat. He 
had thrown down the sporge, but I. did 
not regard the matter in the same way, 
and insisted upon continuing the fight. 
Salmon had already left the ring. Now 
I could have fought Descamps himself. 
I cried in my rage. It was a defeat of a 
kind which | could not countenance at. the 
moment, and not, I may say, until all was 
over could I be convinced of it. 

Descamps considered that I had all the 
necessary qualifications for a boxer’s 
career. From this time boxing became 
fashionable in France, and I had the oppor- 
tunity of frequent fights. I did not al- 
ways win, but the majority of contests 
were in my favor. In 1909 [ beat Ledoux 
on points. Now, ten years later, Ledoux 
is to fight the incomparable Jim Driscoll, 
and I am to meet Joe Beckett! One of us 
has grown faster than the other. I grew 
so fast that my weight has often made me 
very uncomfortable. Called to contend 
for the championship of France and 
Kurope, | was obliged to reduce my weight. 
The boxing experts! Would that they 
had had something better to do than to 
trouble themselves about me. They really 
began to say that Desecamps wanted to kill 
me when he undertook to lessen my weight. 
I did not complain, altho I was the victim. 
It was in such conditions as these that I 
fought Sid Burns, Young Joseph for the 
championship of Europe, welters, at the 
National Sporting Club, and Jim Sullivan 
for the middleweight championship of 
Kurope at Monte Carlo. 

But the necessary training to reduce my 
weight was not, [may say, always a success, 
and on account of that I was beaten by 
Billy Papke, former middleweight cham- 
pion of the world,*and by Frank Klauss, 
champion of the world, in the same class. 
But this did not keep-me from triumphing 
over that marvel of the ‘“‘noble art,” 
William Lewis. Now I -was able to fight 
at my weight and had only te undergo my 
training. I met Joe Jeannette, the famous 
mullato. A decision on points was given 
against me, and this gave rise to heated 
protests on my behalf, but I have made it a 
rule never to argue‘about a verdict. 

The heavyweight championship was 
contested between the scientific Bom- 
bardier Wells and me. This was at Gand, 
in 1912. I almost lost. The first rounds 
saw me nearly on the ground. My warm- 
est supporters believed that all was up with 
me, and that I no longer stood any chance. 
I can assure you some of them wept. 
How they were deceived! At the fourth 
round, having taken due observation of the 
play of my worthy rival, I went into the 
fight with renewed determination, and I 
won on a knockout! 

I pass over many other matches in si- 
lence, and come to the last, preceding the 
war. On that night, in July, 1914, I was 
up against the American, Gunboat Smith, 
at the London Olympia. At the fourth 
round I knocked him to the floor. There 
he remained ten seconds. The gong 
sounded, which marked the ‘‘out,’’ but 
Smith thought it was to mark the end of 
the round, which had lasted only two 
minutes forty seconds. The fight con- 
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CMe Spi rit of «Music, joyous as the song 
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The  violin-shaped 
resonator of The 
Cheney creates 
true tonal beauty 
and adds rare 
quality to vocal 
or instrumental 
records. 


CHENEY 


— 


TALKING 


of birds, lives in The Cheney. 
Transcendent beauty of tone, the 
gift of acoustic science, and con- 
summate art in cabinet-making, give 
The Cheney unique distinction. 


Cheney tone supremacy rests se- 
curely upon basic patents which 
cover an entirely: original applica- 
tion of acoustic principles to the 
problem of tone reproduction. 


Like a beautiful jewel in a perfect 
setting, the serene purity of Cheney 
tone is worthily enshrined in 
cabinet-work of exquisite design. 
This master instrument plays all 
records—better than ever they 
were played before. 


CThe 
CHENEY 


MACHINE COMPANY CHICAGO 
Dealers Everywhere 
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Hudson’s Four Year Old 
Prophecy Fulfilled 


The Super-Six Motor Patented, Controlled And 
Exclusive To Hudson Has Met Every Promise 


“The superior type which all must concede” 
is a claim we made for the Hudson Super-Six nearly 
five years ago. 

Today close to 80,000 Super-Six owners and 
scores of official records reveal the truth of that 
prophecy. 

Hudson originated through the Super-Six a 
principle which added 72% to power and 80% to 
motor efficiency. It reduced vibration almost to 
nil and thereby increased motor life. The forces 
which in other types destroy are in the Super-Six 
directed to useful employment. 

They account for Hudson becoming one of the 
greatest speed, hill-climbing and transcontinental 
cars ever built. Its position is not questioned. Every- 
one knows it. 


Hudson Alone Controls 
the Super- Six 


There is little doubt that all would adopt its 
invention were it not for the patents which Hudson 
holds. : 

Think what it means to add 80% to efficiency 
without increase of weight or sacrifice of simplicity. 
That advantage was recognized by engineers as 
soon as the principle was revealed. Everyone ad- 
mits the unrivaled position of Hudson. Who ques- 
tions its superior ability in any performance that 
calls for power, flexibility and endurance? 


Each Year Has Seen 
a Greater Hudson 


Further development of the first Super-Six was 
inevitable. But nothing has called for a change in 
the principle which gives it exclusive advantage. 
Improvements have come through refinement and 
in raising other car units to the standard of its 
motor. 

No one at first realized the Super-Six capable of 
withstanding such punishment as it has taken in 
the hardest tests ever imposed on a motor car. 

By the standards prevailing before Hudson shat- 
tered them, any car that would travel uninterrupt- 
edly at top speed for 100 miles deserved highest 


recognition even though in the effort it had ex- 
hausted its endurance limit. But the fastest 100 
miles ever officially recorded of a stock chassis did not 
show Hudson’s limit. So harder tests were im- 
posed. The twenty-four hour run was one; and 
although a Super-Six stock chassis in that time 
traveled a distance greater than from New York to 
Denver, its endurance limit remained unknown. 
The trip across the continent from San Francisco 
to New York, in a seven-passenger touring car, was 
made in 13 hours less time than its nearest rival. 
And then, since that did not show its endurance 
limit, the car was turned about and completed a 
test never attempted by any automobile before or 
since. The round trip was made in 10 days. 21 
hours. 


So the Present Hudson 
Is Even Greater 


Each successive Super-Six model has added to 
Hudson’s leadership. Each Hudson has become 
even more dependable, and now it seems to be as 
nearly perfect as it is possible to make an auto- 
mobile. Owners have helped in the development. 
They have suggested improvements which they have 
said would make Hudson the greatest car that is built. 

The suggestions have been adopted and 15,000 
cars built to those ideals are now in service. Per- 
haps time will reveal still further ways to add to 
Hudson quality. 


And Everyone Admits 
Hudson Leads in Style 


Look about in any assemblage of fine automobiles 
and note the dominant distinction of Hudson. 
It is openly admitted that Hudson sets the style in 
body types, and this style point is frequently em- 
phasized as though it were its most distinctive. 
But Hudson’s greatest advantage is its patented 
motor. 

Remember the Super-Six motor made Hudson 
the largest selling fine car in the world. Buyers 
have always had to wait for delivery of favorite 
models. They are waiting today. You will surely 
want a Super-Six sometime within the next year. 
Now is not too early to order. 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit 


(3000) 
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tinued. At the sixth round | fell; Gunboat 
Smith hit me and was disqualified. 

And then the war! 
Force, August, 1914, as a pilot. I won the 
Military Medal—with two palms and my 
War Cross. At the end of hostilities I 


became monitor at the Joinville School, 
still keeping up my training and en- 
thusiasm for boxing. I returned to the 


ring on June 25, 1919, and then fought 
Dick Smith, whom I beat by a knockout 


in the ninth round. 





BOSWELL TAKES DR. SAMUEL JOHN- 
SON TO THE BECKETT-CARPENTIER 
FIGHT 

HARLES A. DANA said something 
to the effect that the man who had 
read Euripides in the original Greek could 
better than the 
This consideration. evidently 


report a dog-fight man 
who hadn't. 
influenced the English editors who secured 
the services of such literary 
H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett, and Bernard 
Shaw the 
between Beckett and Carpentier, and well 
did the the 
enterprise of the journalists. 

But the dramatic 


celebrities as 


to describe championship fight 


resultant reports justify 


critic of the London 
Times, 
editors, 
and with him his idol, Dr. 


their coterie from out the past, to view the 


summoned the shade of Boswell, 


Johnson, with all 


great encounter, 


I joined the Air | 


even more enterprising than the 


and thus portrays the | 


event as seen through the eyes of the faith- | 


ful Boswell: 


I am now to record a curious incident in 
Dr. Johnson’s life, which fell under my 
own observation, of which pars magna fui, 
and which I am persuaded will, with the 
liberal-minded, be in no way to his discredit. 

When I was a boy in the year 1745 | 
wore a white cockade and prayed for King 
James till one of my uncles gave me a shil- 


ling on condition that I should pray for 
King George, which I accordingly did. 
This uncle was General Cochran; and it 


was with natural gratification that I re- 
ceived from another member of that 
family, Mr. Charles Cochran, a more valu- 
able present than a shilling, that is to say, 
an invitation to witness the Great Fight 
at the Stadium and to bring with me a 
friend. ‘‘Pray (said I) let us have Dr. 
Johnson.” Mr. Cochran, who much 
more modest than our other great theater- 
manager, Mr. Garrick, feared that Dr. 
Johnson could hardly be prevailed upon 
to condescend. ‘‘Come (said I), if you'll 
let me negotiate for you, I will be answer- 
able that all shall go well.” 

I had not forgotten Mrs. Thrale’s rela- 
tion (which she afterward printed in her 
** Anecdotes’) that ‘‘Mr. Johnson was 
very conversant in the art of attack and 
defense by boxing, which science he had 
learned from his uncle Andrew, I believe; 
and I have heard him discourse upon the 
age when people were received, and when 
rejected, in the schools once held for that 
brutal amusement, much to the admiration 
of those who had no expectation of his 
skill in sueh matters, from the sight of a 
figure which precluded all possibility of 
personal prowess.” This lively lady was, 


is 
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however, too ready to deviate from exact 
authenticity of narration; and, further, I 
reflected that, whatever the propensities 
of his youth, he who had now risen to be 
called by Dr. Smollett the Great Cham 
of literature might well be affronted if 
asked to countenance a prize-fight. 

Notwithstanding the high veneration 
which I entertained for him, I was sensi- 
ble that he was sometimes a little actuated 
by the spirit of contradiction, and by 
means of that I hoped I should gain my 
point. I therefore, while we were sitting 
quietly by ourselves at his house in an 
evening, took occasion to open my plan 
thus: ‘‘Mr. Coehran, sir, sends his re- 
spectful compliments to you, and would be 
happy if you would do him the honor to 
visit his entertainment at the Stadium on 
Thursday next?” 

Jounson—‘‘Sir, I am obliged to Mr. 
Cochran. I will go.” 

BoswELL—‘‘ Provided, sir, I suppose, 
that the entertainment is of a kind agree- 
able to you?” 

Jounson—‘*What do you mean, sir? 
What do you take me for? Do you think 
I am so ignorant of the world as to imagine 
that I am to prescribe to a gentleman 
what kind of entertainment he is to offer 
his friends?” 

BoswELL 

JOHNSON 

BosWELL 
company.” 

Jounson—*‘ My 


**But if it were a prize-fight?”’ 
“Well, sir, and what then?” 
“It might bring queer 


dear friend, let us have 
no more of this. I am sorry to be angry 
with you; but really it treating me 
strangely to talk to me as if I could not meet 
any company whatever occasionally.” 

Thus I secured him. 

As it proved, however, whether by good 
luck or by the forethought of the ingenious 
Mr. Cochran, Dr. Johnson could not have 
found himself in better company than that 


is 


gathered round him in Block H at the 
Stadium. There were many members of 
the Literary Club, among them Mr. 
Beauclerk, Mr. Burke, Mr. Garrick, Mr 
Gibbon, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Mr. 


R. B. Sheridan. A gentleman present, who 
had been dining at the Duke of Mon- 
trose’s, where the bottle had been circu- 
lated pretty freely, was rash enough to 
rally Dr. Johnson about his uncle Andrew, 
suggesting that his uncle’s nephew might 
now take the opportunity of exhibiting his 
prowess in the ring. 

JoHNSON—‘‘Sir, to be facetious, 
necessary to be indecent. I am 
tapping any man’s claret, but we 
thou hast already tapped his Grace’s. 

Burke—‘‘It is remarkable how little 
blood is ever shed in these contests. Here 
have we been for half an hour watching— 
let me see, what are their names?—Eddie 
Feathers and Gus Platts—and not even an 
ensanguined nose between them.” 

Reynotps—‘‘In a previous contest one 
boxer knocked the other’s teeth out.” 

SHERIDAN—‘‘ Yes, but they were false 
teeth.” 

At this moment the talk was interrupted 
by the arrival of the Prince. As _ his 
Highness passed Dr. Johnson, my revered 
friend made an obeisance which was an 
even more studied act of homage than his 
famous bow to the Archbishop of York, 
and he subsequently joined in singing 
‘For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow” with the 
most loyal enthusiasm, repeating the word 
“fe-ellow” over and over again, doubtless 
because it was the only one he knew. 
(‘Like a word in a catch,’ Beauclerk 
whispered.) I am sorry that I did not take 
note of an eloquent argument in which he 
proceeded to maintain that the situation 


it is not 
not for 
see that 


” 
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of Prince of Wales was the happiest of any 
person’s in the kingdom, even beyond that 
of the Sovereign. 

But there was still no sign of Beckett and 
Carpentier, the heroes of the evening, and 
the company became a little weary of the 
preliminary contests. A hush fell upon 
the assembly, and many glanced furtively 
toward the alley down which the cham- 
pions were to approach. 

Gippon—‘‘ We are unhappy because we 
are kept waiting. ‘Man never is, but 
always to be, blest.’”’ 

Jounson—‘‘And we are awaiting we 
know not what. To the impatience of ex- 
pectation is added the disquiet of the 
unknown.” 

Garrick (playing round his old friend 
with a fond vivacity)—‘‘ My dear sir, men 
are naturally a little restless, when they 
have backed Beckett at 70 to 40.” 

RreynoLtps—*‘ But see, the lights of the 
ecinematographers—[We were all abashed 
by the word in the presence of the Great 
Lexicographer]—are brighter than ever. 
I observe all the contestants take care to 
smile under them.” 

SHERIDAN—‘‘ When they do agree their 
unanimity is wonderful.” 

JoHnson—‘‘Among the anfractuosities 
of the human mind, I know not if it may 
not be one, that there is a morbid longing 
to figure in the ‘moving pictures.’”’ 





After all this preparation, the actual 
combat that this ancient party (hypo- 
thetically) came to see must strike the 
reader as most brief and unsatisfactory, 
But so, it is true, the Beckett-Carpentier 
fight, in its actuality, must have struck 
many a British sportsman, author, and 
philosopher who paid his good money for 
a few minutes at the ring-side. Almost 
too sudden to be interesting was that 
world-heralded knockout. Sporting writ- 
ers by the hundred have described the 
actual proceedings. This modern Boswell 
writes: 


But at length Beckett and Carpentier 
made their triumphal entry, Beckett first, 
quietly smiling, with eyes east down, 
Carpentier debonair and lightly saluting 
the crowd with an elegant wave of the 
hand. After the pair had stript and Dr. 
Johnson had pointed out that ‘‘the tenuity, 
the thin part,’ in Carpentier’s frame in- 
dicated greater lightness, if Beckett’s 
girth promised more solid resistance, Mr. 
Angle invited the company to preserve 
silence during the rounds and to abstain 
from smoking. To add a last touch to the 
solemnity of the moment, Carpentier’s 
supernumerary henchmen (some six or 
cight, over and above his trainer and 
seconds) came and knelt by us, in single 
file, in the alley between Block H and 
Block FE, as tho at worship. 

What then happened, in the twinkling 
of an eye, all the world now knows, and 
knows rather better than I knew myself at 
the moment, for I saw Beckett lying on his 
face in the ring without clearly distinguish- 
ing the decisive blow. While Carpentier 
was being carried round the ring on the 
shoulders of his friends, being kissed first 
| by his trainer and then by ladies obligingly 
| held up to the ring for the amiable pur- 
| pose, I confess that I watched Beckett, 
| and was pleased to see he had successfully 











resumed his quiet smile. As I carried my 
revered friend home to Bolt Court in a 
taximetric cabriolet, I remarked to him 
that Beckett’s defeat was a blow to our 
patriotic pride, whereupon he suddenly 
uttered, in a strong, determined tone, an 
apothem at which many will start: ‘‘Pa- 
triotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel!” 
“And yet,” said Beauclerk, when I told 
him of this later,:-‘‘he had not been kissed 
by Carpentier.” 





SOMETHING ABOUT “BABE” RUTH, 
PRICE $125,000 


HEN the chief of all home-run 

sluggers, ‘‘Babe’”’ Ruth, of Boston, 
was sold to the New York Yankees at a 
price reputed to be in the neighborhood of 
$125,000, the baseball world gasped, and 
metropolitan journals devoted their lead- 
ing “‘scare-heads” to the record-breaking 
event. Six years ago, according to ‘‘ Daniel,” 
writing in the New York Sun, this same 
hero of the diamond was in St. Mary’s 
Industrial Institute in Baltimore, where 
he was sent not for any misdoing, but be- 
cause he needed a home. ‘‘Certainly base- 
ball has been kind to the hardest hitter 
in the history of the game,’’ comments 
Daniel, with passing mention of Mr. 
Ruth’s present $20,000 salary, and gives 
this account of the great batman’s progress: 


He was an orphan, without friend or 
relative, and the institute provided a wel- 
come haven. The records tell us that 
Ruth attended Mount St. Joseph’s College, 
of Baltimore, but he never went to that or 
any other collegiate institution. He did 
not even complete his grammar-school 
education, but that handicap does not 
show in his hitting. He appears to be able 
to address the ball with great skill and 
foree even if his diction does lack polish 
and his literary efforts seem a bit brusk. 

On the St. Mary’s baseball team Ruth 
soon began to attract attention as a 
pitcher and before long he came under the 
eagle eye of Jack Dunn, manager and 
owner of the Baltimore Club of the Inter- 
national League. Dunn was quick to 
recognize the diamond in the rough and he 
applied to the superintendent of the school 
to permit Ruth to join the Orioles. This 
permission was granted only after Dunn 
had signed papers whereby he became 
Ruth’s guardian. As a pitcher with 
Baltimore Ruth was a big success. Soon 
came the cherished opportunity to play 
in the big leagues. Dunn, prest for 
money, placed Ernie Shore, Ruth, and 
Egan, a catcher, on the market and there 
was lively bidding for the trio. The 
Boston Americans purchased them for a 
sum reported to have been $15,000. Thus 
was Ruth’s major league career started. 
For a short time Ruth went back to 
Providence, the Red Sox farm, but after 
eighteen days he was back again in a 
Boston uniform, making a reputation as a 
great pitcher and the hardest hitter among 
the flingers. Now we find Ruth a Yankee 
outfielder. The investment of the Boston 
elub in 1914, made under the ownership 
of Joe Lannin, certainly has proved a pay- 
ing one, for the Yankees gave something 
like $15,000 for Shore last year and now 
$125,000 for Ruth. 

The deal which made Ruth a Yankee 
dwarfs all previous sales in the major 
leagues. The sum paid—$125,000—ex- 
ceeds by $70,000 that involved in the trans- 
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Signs of 
LEADERSHIP 


AS YOU GLANCE along the aisles at the next automobile 
show observe how certain names stand out as signs of unques- 
tioned Jeadership—a leadership built on public recognition of 
performance. 
































In that performance no factors have been more important 
than sturdy, reliable transmission of power and support of load 
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STANDARD PRACTICE 

The use of Timken Bearings at 

points of hard service in the great 

majority of motor-vehicles is proof 

of leadership established on the 

tapered principle of design, quality 3 
of perf on the 

road and service to the automotive 

industry. 
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action which made Tris Speaker a member 
of the Cleveland club in 1916, a sale which 
set the major league financial record for 
any one player at $55,000. In return for 
Speaker the Red Sox received $50,000 in 
cash and Sam Jones, pitcher, and Fred 
Thomas, third baseman, whose combined 
value was placed at $5,000. Previous to the 
Speaker sale the greatest sum paid for any 
player was $50,000, which the Chicago 
club of the American League paid to the 
Athletics for Eddie Collins, the great 
second baseman, in 1914. At that time 
it was doubted whether that sum would be 
equaled in a deal for a ball-player. The 
Yankees had been offered Collins for 
$45,000, but had declined to buy the in- 
fielder at even an approach to that figure. 
It was feared that Collins was going back. 

Colonel Ruppert and Colonel Huston 
have figured in quite a number of big 
financial deals since they acquired the 
Yankees. Last summer they paid Boston 
$48,000 for Carl Mays, the pitcher who 
was destined to start a big rumpus in the 
league. New York gave $40,000 in cash 
and Allen Russell and Bob McGraw, 
pitehers. MeGraw only recently returned 
to the Yankees by the waiver route. In 
1916 Colonels Ruppert and Huston paid 
the Athletics $37,500 for Frank Baker, the 
third baseman, who was expected to make a 
winner of the Yankees. That same year 
the owners of the Yanks acquired Lee 
Magee, all around man, from Harry Sin- 
clair of the Federal League for $22,500. 
That was $22,500 thrown into the street, 
for as a Yankee Magee was the biggest 
failure on record. 

In December, 1917, the Red Sox com- 
pleted a big financial transaction with the 
Athletics. Boston got McInnis, Bush, and 
Schang and gave $60,000 and Vean Gregg, 
Chet Thomas, and Merlin Kopp. 

The fourth biggest individual sale in the 
history of the American League involved 
Joe Jackson, the outfielder, who was sent 
by Cleveland to Chicago in 1915. Charley 
Comiskey gave $32,000 in cash and Ed 
Klepfer, pitcher, and Bobby Roth, out- 
fielder, for the Carolina slugger. 





Improved Mathematics. The teacher had 
been explaining fractions to her class. 
When she had discust the subject at length, 
wishing to see how much light had been 
shed, she inquired: 

*“ Now, Bobby, which would you rather 
have, one apple or two halves?” 

The little chap promptly replied: 

“Two halves.” 

“Oh, Bobby,” exclaimed the young 
woman, a little disappointedly, ‘ why 
would you prefer two halves? ” 

“Because then I could see if it was 
bad inside.”,-—The Queenslander (Brisbane, 
Australia). 





Discipline.—A visitor, green about army 
life, walked interestedly to the soldier who 
was digging a hole. 

“ Digging a trench, my good man?” 

“No,” smiled the soldier, sadly, “‘ I’m 
digging a grave. One of our rookies just 
passed away. We were on the rifle range 
and the captain told us to hold our breath 
while pulling the trigger on the rifle. This 
lad’s rifle was old and rusty, and the 
trigger stuck, and there you have it.’— 
The American Legion Weekly. 
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HOW FRANCE PAID IN THE 70’°S—AN EXAMPLE TO 
GERMANY 


RANCE’S unexpectedly prompt pay- 

ment of the indemnity exacted of her 
at the close of the Franco-Prussian War may 
throw some light on Germany’ sability to pay 
the reparation bills, thinks a writer in the 
New York Journal of Commerce. Under the 
terms of the Treaty of Peace signed at 
Versailles, February 26, 1871, between 
France and Germany, France undertook 
to pay an indemnity of 5,000,000,000 
frances and the cost of supporting the 
German troops up to the date of evacua- 
tion. Of this sum 1,000,000,000 frances 
had to be liquidated during the year of the 
signing of the Treaty, while for the payment 
of the remaining 4,000,000,000 frances 
three years’ time was allowed. The 
Treaty of Frankfort, signed on May 10 and 
ratified by France eight days later, pro- 
vided that payment should be made en- 
tirely in specie and in claims to specie. A 
first payment of 500,000,000 frances was to 
be required within thirty days after the 
reestablishment of order in Paris, 1,000,- 
000,000 franes more during 1871; 500,000,- 
000 frances on May 11, 1872, and the re- 
maining 3,000,000,000 before March 2, 
1874. On this last amount interest was 
to be computed at 5 per cent., from 
March 2, 1871, altho it was allowed 
France to liquidate sums paid on account 
in advance, three months’ notice being 
given in each such ease. It will be re- 
membered as a remarkable proof of French 
industry and thrift that the complete 
settlement of the indemnity was effected 
early in September, 1873. The transaction 
between France and Prussia nearly fifty 
years ago furnishes some illustrations of 
financial experience which have an im- 
portant bearing upon the present repara- 
tion, says the writer in The Journal of 
Commerce, Who observes: 


In settling the claims of Germany under 
the indemnity of 1871, the French Treasury 
placed its chief reliance upon bills of ex- 
change. Inall, some 120,000 pieces of paper 
were purchased, their total value _ being 
4,248,000,000 franes. This great ‘‘port- 
folio” included items with a face value of 
less than 1,000 franes and others running to 
over 5,000,000 franes each. While some 
were the direct result, as shown on their 
face, of merchandise transactions, others 
appeared to be simply finance bills. There 
were, in fact, included in the aggregate 
both straight bank credits, drafts drawn by 
parent houses upon their branches, re- 
mittances for future shipments, bills drawn 
in settlement of debts, the ‘proceeds of 
coupons, dividend payments, and a variety 
of miscellaneous obligations used in settle- 
ment between debtors and creditors. This 
great accumulation of bills of exchange 
of all kinds was only in part the result of 
merchandise balances. France had regu- 
larly imported more than she exported 
during the years 1867-1871, and while in 
1872-73 the balance shifted heavily to 
the side of exportation, the surplus of ex- 
ports thus created was entirely insuffi- 
cient to provide the sums which were called 
for—and obtained—by the Treasury in its 
operations. Saving continued in ‘France 
throughout the unfortunate period of her 
defeat and was resumed on a greater scale 
than ever as soon as stable conditions were 
restored. It was estimated that something 
like 1,000,000,000 franes annually was 
supplied in the form of foreign exchange 
through the investment of French re- 





sources in the securities of other countries. 
These annual savings, working through the 
machinery of the foreign exchange market, 
furnished. the bulk of the funds which 
were required in settling the: obligation 
payable: to Germany by the French 
Government. 

According to very careful computation, 
the French indemnity eventually involved 
an actual specie payment of only about 
112,000,000. franes, or little more than 
50 per cent. of the total. Of this sum, 
equal in American money to but slightly 
more than $100,000,000, 273,000,000 franes 
consisted of gold and 239,000,000 was 
silver. These payments represented the 
amounts actually transmitted in the course 
of various financial operations, and did not 
include shipments of coin indirectly due 
to the settlement of the indemnity and re- 


sulting from general commercial operation. 


“Possibly the most obvious point of 
difference between the position of France 
at the time of her indemnity payment and 
that of Germany as concerns the present 
reparation,” says the-writer we are quoting, 
“relates to the condition of foreign trade.” 
He continues: 


Whereas the Franco-Prussian War was 
not of sufficient length or severity to de- 
stroy the foreign trade of France, the war 
just closed has in substance terminated 
that of the Central Powers. France, 
consequently, after 1871, found herself 
able to sell her goods freely in foreign 
markets, and thus to build up almost at 
once large balances and still larger bor- 
rowing power abroad. Germany’s indus- 
tries, their physical equipment at least, 
have remained unimpaired, and ean pre- 
sumably begin to turn out export goods 
at once, or as soon as foreign raw material 
ean be obtained and worked up; _ but 
foreign connections have been _ broken, 
while the essential domestic requirements 
of the inhabitants, due to the long-con- 
tinued shortage of materials and of foreign 
manufactured goods, are unquestionably 
far larger than those which existed in 
France after the war of 1870. It will, no 
doubt, be a much longer time before 
Germany ¢@an begin to create an available 
surplus trade-balance than was true of 
France at the time when arrangements 
were making for the adjustment of the 
indemnity exacted by Germany. In some- 
what the same way it is also likely to 
prove true that France’s capacity to provide 
funds for remittance by saving can not 
at once be paralleled by Germany. There 
was only a temporary check to French 
saving at the period of the Franco- Prussian 


War. While, however, German savings 
have been maintaine d at considerable 
figures, with expanding ‘‘deposits’” in 


banks and large dividends in many direc- 
tions, it is also true that such savings are 
in no small measure merely a bookkeeping 
showing, the saving power of the people 
having been greatly decreased or even de- 
stroyed in many directions because of 
inability to get the materials of industry 
or of opportunity to sell what was pro- 
duced. This in several important par- 
ticulars renders the German reparation 
problem quite separate and distinct from 
that which was offered by the French 
indemnity. Not the least of the technical 
difficulties to be met and overcome is pre- 
sented by the banking situation. The 
German mark. is to-day quoted at only 
about two cents, while the reparation pay- 
ments must, as stated in the Treaty, be 
made in “gold marks,”’ or in other words, 
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To Prevent 
Infection 


New-Skin is a genuine 
antiseptic. 


It has the power of 
destroying germs of 
infection. 


This is demonstrated 
by scientific tests. 

Use New-Skin prompt- 
ly, as directed. 

**Never Neglect a Break inthe Skin” 


NEWSKIN COMPANY, New York 
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With Cuticura 
All druggists; Soap 25, 
Ointment 25 & 50, Tal- 
cum 25. Sample each- 
free of “Cuticura, 
Dept. 6B, Boston.” 
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BURPEE’S ANNUAL 

THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG 
Burpee’s Annual is a complete guide to the vegeta- 
ble and flower garden. It fully describes the Burpee 

ity Seeds with a hundred of the finest vegeta- 
bles and flowers illustrated in the colors of nature. 
If you are interested in gardening, Burpee’s Annual 
will be mailed toyou free. Write for your copy today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO.. Seed Growers, Philadelphia 





PURITY CROSS@® 
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HAVE A THRIFT GARDEN 


Dollar Saved Is Li, Dollar Earned.” 
Plant” our ¢ Choice Iowa Seeds. Reduce your living 
cost and produce food for the nation. ag catalog 
tells you how. It is free. Write for it Address 
1OWA SEED CO., Dept 44 Des Moines, lowa 











Under Pressure” 


Sieam Cooking-Canning 


Save Time 
and 
p Cheap cuts of Fuel 
meat, hard-to-cook cereals 
ana vegetables make delicious, 
appetizing dishes when cooked 
er steam pressure in a 
National Aluminum Cooker. 
The National Steam 
Pressure Canner makes the 4 
—— of fruits, ——— 
a meats a real pleasure. 
‘coonan No danger of spoilage. Use 
glass jars or cans. 
Write for full information about National 
Cookers and Can: mere—either or aan ask 
for a copy of our free Recipe Book. 


NORTHWESTERN STEEL & IRON WORKS 

s R47 — Street | 
«Vationral Fs 
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Paint Without Oil 
Remarkable Discovery That Cuts Down 


the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


Trial Package is Mailed 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., has discovered a process of making a new kind 
of paint without the use of oil. He calls ‘it Powdrpaint. 
It comes in the form of a dry powder and all that is 
required is cold water to make a paint weather proof, 
fire proof, sanitary and durable for outside or inside 
painting. It is the cement principle applied to paint. 
It adheres to any surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads 
and looks like oil paint and costs about one-fourth 
as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer,” 124 North 
Street, Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free trial 
package, also color card and full information showing 
you how you can save a good many dollars. Write 

today. Advt. 
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in marks estimated at the gold equivalence 
of value. Such a requirement, of course, 
necessitates some immediate restoration 
of order in the German currency and 
banking system, or else the sat en- 
largement of the nominal or face amount 
of the required reparation, this enlarge- 
ment corresponding to and offsetting the 
depreciated foreign value of the mark as 
measured by the currencies of solvent 
countries. 


GERMANY’S LOTTERY BOND PLAN 


The idea of attracting bond-buyers by 
incorporating a lottery feature, giving. a 
subscriber the chance of becoming a 
millionaire if he happens to buy a bond 
with a ‘“‘lucky number,” would never be 
considered in this country. Our financial 
authorities and our bankers feel that all 
lottery-bond proposals are simply a econ- 
The British 
Parliament is not thought likely to favor 
any such proposal. France, however, as 
The Financial World notes, has a ‘“‘pre- 
bond-redemption scheme with 
drawings by numbers at certain intervals, 
and Italy is said to be launching a lottery- 
bond flotation patterned somewhat after 
the German plan. For the benefit. of 
interested readers The Financial World 





thus sets forth the chief features of the | 


German scheme: 


The latest German loan is divided 
into 5,000,000 lots of bonds of 1,000 marks 
each and those must be redeemed in 
eighty years. Regular semiannual draw- 
ings are provided for and of the bonds 
drawn for payment there is a bonus added, 
the lowest payment in addition to the 
principal being fifty marks, and this con- 
tinues for ten years. At each drawing 
there are 2,500 winnings. Five of these 
will give the holders of lucky numbers 
1,000,000 marks each; fifty of 500,000 
marks; seventy-five of 300,000 marks; 
three hundred of 100,000 marks, and one 
thousand drawings will each give 1,000 
marks. It is said that it is possible for the 
holder of a 1,000-mark bond to draw as 
high as 1,000,000 marks if he has the lucky 
number. - Besides this the winnings are not 
subject to taxation. There are also other 
features attached to the plan, notably an 
insurance clause in the bonds which pro- 
vides that after twenty years the holder 
of the bond may demand a reimbursement 
from the Government and receive his 
original capital, plus fifty marks per annum 
for the twenty-year period. 

When first authorized the lottery-loan 
plan appealed to the cupidity and gambling 
instinct of a large element of the people, 
and there was a rush for the new issue. 
Everybody feverishly pictured himself or 
herself the holder of a lucky number, but 
after a time the excitement and interest 
died down, and the latest information is 
that the 5,000,000,000-mark loan has not 
been fully subscribed for, the total being 
less than four billions. . Besides this, the 
Government did not get all cash, a feature 
of the loan being that one-half the sub- 
scription price could be paid in war-bonds. 


BANK LOANS ON WHISKY 


ROM the great distilling State of 

Kentucky comes the statement that no 
great apprehension need be feared by those 
who have argued that war-time prohibi- 
tion and the enactment of national prohibi- 
tion would result in the loss of millions of 
dollars loaned on whisky as collateral. It 
has been generally believed” that the 
aggregate amount loaned by banks on 
whisky totaled a very large.sum; but, ac- 
cording to figures given by the Lexington 
(Ky.) Herald, the loans made by national 
banks to dealers in distilled spirits as of 
September 12, 1919, aggregate only $9,- 








289,087, of which more than $5,500,000 wa: 
loaned by banks in New York City. ‘‘The 
official figurés,’’ quoting The Herald, 
‘lessen materially the effect of the argu- 
ment that the banks would be heavy losers 
in case the war-time prohibition held until 


national prohibition became effective.” 
As we read: 
Nine million five hundred thousand 


dollars is in itself a large sum. But 
distributed throughout. the banks of the 
eountry, with five millions of dollars dis- 
tributed among the great banks of Nev 
York City, it is a comparatively smah 
amount. The five millions of dollars held 
in New York could be charged off to 
profit and loss without affecting the divi- 
dends paid by the banks that were re- 
quired so to enter it as a loss. 


Proceeding further, The Herald argues 
that the country has really gained finan- 
cially through war-time prohibition. It 
believes the money lost through loans on 
whisky infinitesimal compared with the 
loss from the month’s orgy that might have 
followed the lifting of the ban. The Herald 
continues: 


The total value of all whisky in storage, 
at most aggregating a few hundred millions 
of dollars,. would have been transferred 
from the present owners to many pur- 
chasers. The loss in money would be no 
greater if the ownership of the money Were 
transferred from the purchasers who drank 


the whisky to the ‘present owners who can 


not drink all the whisky; and ‘the incidental 
results from the consumption of — that 
amount of whisky by the :people of this 
country would have caused an economic 
loss far greater than the value of the 
whisky. The experience of every ecity in 
the country is similar to the result in 
Lexington, where there‘are days following 
days on which the “police are not called 
upon to make’ an arrest, and where the 
criminal. docket of thé Cireuit Court is 
becoming rapidly cleared’ of all cases of 
murder, homicide, and violence. How 
great would have been the incidental crop 
of crimes of violence and disorder, of in- 
creased poverty and wretched homes, had 
the whisky in storage which can not now 
be legally sold or purchased been dis- 
tributed throughout the country, no one 
ean accurately estimate. 


WHY BUSINESS FAILURES ARE 
GOING OUT OF FASHION 


There are not as many failures in busi- 
ness as there used to be, notes The Wall 
Street Journal, which concludes that bank- 
ruptey statistics are therefore losing their 
significance as an index of business condi- 
tions. Comparisons covering any period 
of change in the past twenty-five years are 
said to show almost invariably favorable 
declines in both the number and amount 
of mercantile insolvencies reaching the 
tables of the reporting agencies. So the 
year 1919, being no exception to its prede- 
cessors, ‘‘closes with a fourth less admit- 
ted mereantile delinquencies than 1918.” 
The Wall Street Journal speaks fof both 
years as being ‘“‘unusually prosperous even 
if the growing industrial discontent. of 
1918 culminated in 1919 in sustained 
irregularity in retail distribution; ex- 
pansion of inflation, with diminishing con- 
sumptive credit, were especially manifest 
in the last six months of the latter year.” 
Last year, according to R. G. Dun & Co., 
there were fewer commercial failures than 
in any year back to 1881, when the total 
number of firms in business was less than 
half what it is now. Some suggestions as 
to the cause of the constant decrease in the 
number of failures are made in The Wall 
Street Journal editorial: 


It is likely true that failures decrease 
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ln Well Appointed Homes 


the kitcnen —so important because of its 
influence on family health and happiness—is 
given the same serious thought as the dining 
room, living room and bedrooms. 


















The kitchen of such a home indicates by 
its equipment of clean, beautiful, silver-like 


“W ear-Ever’” 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


areal appreciation of the true meaning of a 
well-furnished home. 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that 'Wear-Ever” ' 


. “The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company 
aos ~ .. Dept. 10, New Kensingto ns ton, Pa. 
dn Coneda “™ Wear-Ever’’ Siencidihive pide,» 


; ee Aluminum Co., Lid. Toronta, Ontario. 
Peg ~ 2 he * ; . _ 
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“DO-IT-ALL” TRACTORS PLOW ON THE LEVEL. 


With one wheel in the furrow the tractor is not tipped side- 
ways, but is level. Both bull wheels are adjustable up and 
down. They not only plow om the level, but they give you 
better clearance when cultivatirig by elevating the tractor 
away from the ground. It not only gives you better plow- 
ing, but increases the life of the tractor. HE “DO-IT-ALL” 
weighs 900 Ibs. It pulls a 10-inch plow. It has 6 H. P. on 
the belt, power enough to pull a 4 ft. hay mower ora riding 
lawn mower. Toere is a big opportunity for live-wire dealers 
who have an organization to sell tractors. Here is the big- 
gest proposition of the market, and the—dealer must measure 
up to the proposition. If you wi-h to farm in an up-to-date 
manner buy the “DO-IT-ALL” tractor. If you continue to 
farm you will some day own a “DO-IT-ALL” tractor. You 
gain nothing by delay. While our production is big, so 
are our sales. “The Early Bird Catches the Worm.” There 
is over 25 years’ engine manufacturing experience behind 
this tractor, and it is protectel by basie patents. Ask 
for Catalog “ 


CONSOLIDATED GAS ENGINE CO. 
202 FULTON ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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A BUSINESS 


E N j E of your own and earn big 
% annual income in profes- 
sional fees, making and fitting a foot specialty to 
measure; readily learned by anyone at “home in a 
few weeks; easy terms for training, openings every- 
where with all the trade you can attend to. No cap- 
ital required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. 


Address Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 








DON’T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS TO PATENT PROTECTION 


Betore disclosing your invention to anyone send for blank form “EVIDENCE OF CONCEP- 
TION” se be signed and witnessed Form and information concerning patents tree 


LANCASTER & ALLWINE 
Originators of the form “Evidence of Conception” 208 Ouray Building, Washington, D.C. 














The best quality and the best service 
at the best proportionate price. A 
million labels an hour, if necessary, 


and every one of them perfect. Prices 
and samples on request. 
FENTON LABEL CO. 
506-512 Race Street 
ila., Pa. 








For Home Enjoyment and Hospitality 


A beverage of the better sort that can be taken with 
confidence and benefit by every one. 


RLOW 


“The 
20th on 
Century o Order it 
“Bread = 
and 
Batter” we a 
Beverage B éVé ‘a g¢ Good Drink 
FORMERLY KNOWN AS CHECONA EVANS ALE 
Solves the What se Pt ht I arn to Everybody's 


At Leading Hotels, Restaurants and Dealers 
C.H. EVANS & SONS Estab. 1786 HUDSON, N. Y. 











not because the times are less changeable, 
or the number of individuals willing to take 
a chance at the risk and cost of the whole- 
saler, jobber, and manufacturer, grows 
less. 'The improved employment of credit, 
both in originating new business ventures 
and in liquidating and readjusting old ones, 
seems a more potent influence in current 
trade: than the growth of competitive dis- 
tribution, the disasters of war, or the at- 
trition of dull times. 

Some credit must be given to the Bank- 
rupt Act, which gave judicial cognizance 
to ereditors’ compositions. A great deal 
of credit is due to the insistence on veri- 
fied commercial statements, fortified by 
statutory penalties against false repre- 
sentations. In process of time the Reserve 
system may also come in for some share of 
the credit. 

Perhaps the credit men themselves may 
lay claim to an important part in both these 
innovations and the new spirit of mutual 
eonfidence and good will which so admirably 
differentiate competitive selling from’ com- 
petitive risk. Trade secreey no longer aids 
and abets trade frauds. 

Cooperation has almost entirely replaced 
the system. of prior liens. a failing 
trader has the least right to. survive, an 
interlocked commercial credit system, 
covering practically the whole country, 
is ready to aid him. The modern structure 
of trade houses the weak and puling as 
well as the strong: Only incorrigibles are 
thrown out. 


Dun’s Review points out that there were 
fewer failures last year than year before 
in all branches of trade and in all sections 
of the country and it presents the following 









failure report covering a quarter of a 

eentury: 

Year No. Assels Liabilities _ 
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ARE LUXURIES ESSENTIAL FOR 
AMERICANS? 


All the preaching of thrift and all the 
warnings against extravagance can not 
induce the average American ‘to cut off 
the social enjoyments and the creature 
comforts upon which he spends the larger 
part of his earnings,” the New York 
Commercial is convinced. ‘Only under 
stress of national need will the ordinary 
American restrict his mode of living within 
confines narrower than those set by con- 
vention.””’ The savings-banks’ returns are 
cited as proof that people, with all their 
spending, are not forgetting to put aside 
a considerable part of their wages or 
salaries, tho not as much as they should. 
Without in any way condoning our national 
extravagance, The Commercial wonders how 
serious a fault our insistence upon luxuries 
really is, and whether it is not an essential 
part of our nature. To quote: 


The American is a liberal spender. He 
wants the best and he wants plenty of it, 
and if he does not get the best he must 
have that which looks like it; wherefore 
he is an easy dupe of the unscrupulous 








dealer, for the American is quick to accept 
a merchant’s word, tho rather slow to 
delve into the warp and woof of the goods. 
Perhaps this is an innocent fault which 
attends our generous culture. 

The British are not essentially different 
from us. Whether they are liberal or 
whether they are not is neither here nor 
there, but they, too, seem to be spending 
money lavishly. Indeed, the same condi- 
tions we find here obtain in England. 
People are saving, but they are also saying: 
“We must have this and we intend to have 
that,’’ and they get it. Evidence of this is 
seen in the fact that the demand for cheap 
furs at the recent London auction was so 
great that these furs leapt in price, while 
the pelts of finer grades remained station- 
ary, some even having been withdrawn 
for lack of bids. 

The wealthy man knows the value of 
money better than the poor man. It is 
difficult to get the poor man to understand 
the value of one-sixteenth of a cent, and 
yet the wealthy man, dealing, as he ‘does, 
in fractions in the course of business and 
banking, piles up his thousands on such 

‘shoestrings.’’ When the people of wealth 
are not demanding goods in great quantity, 
which does happen in periods, it is ev ident 
that they are trying to make the most of a 
tight situation and so keep even, as it 
were. When they want luxuries they usually 


can afford to buy them, but they also 
know when not to buy. 

The ordinary individual who sees a fur, 
let us say, attractively prepared and 


designed is quickly led to desire it, and 
between that and buying is a short and 
quick step. Evidently the common house 
eat’s pelt, which increased 40 per cent. in 
price at the London sale, is a wonderfully 
attractive adornment for the English 
woman. 

It is perhaps well that we live our lives 
as we do. The progress of the race 
through the centuries has been such that 
we have arrived at the point where we have 
been able to produce an admixture of 
spiritual and physical attributes which 
compel a need for luxuries. He is poor 
in soul indeed who ignores the appeal to 
the esthetics and breathes only the atmos- 
phere of utilitarianism. If we were all 
like such a person, many wheels of industry 
would quit humming and we would reduce 
ourselves close to the level of the primi- 
tive man. 


ALLIED SECURITIES MAY SOON BE 
LISTED ON OUR STOCK EXCHANGE 


The proposal to list on the New York 
Stock Exchange the internal securities of 
foreign governments, particularly those of 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, and 
Italy, is said by the New York Times 
to be finding considerable favor both in 
Wall Street and at Washington. Our 
government authorities, as represented by 
Mr. Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing director of 
the War Finance Corporation, recently held 
a conference with the Committee on Stock 
List of the New York Stock Exchange, and 
representatives of the French Finance 
Ministry and the Paris Stock Exchange. 
A number of our leading bankers and deal- 
ers in. foreign exchange have also been 
conferring on the subject. William W. 
Heaton, chairman of the Stock List 
Committee, is quoted as saying that 
progress has been made, but that the 
scheme presents many difficulties and may 
take some time to complete. As we read 
in The Times: 

The most definite proposition thus far 
made is for the Stock Exchange to admit 
to dealings French rentes. If that is done, 
and the operation proves successful, it 
has been said that in all probability fur- 
ther steps would be taken to admit some 
of the European bond issues. These, it 
is believed, will be the prewar issues at first, 
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with the war-bonds coming later, as the 
market here is developed and the general 
situation abroad rights itself. 

If the foreign securities are put on the 
Stock Exchange a new schedule of listing 
regulations will probably have to be ar- 
ranged. At present there are obstacles 
in the way of placing the foreign issues on 
the active list here which will have to be 
overcome, but bankers believe that these 
obstacles are not insurmountable and that 
a working basis can be arrived at. 

One of the chief difficulties in the way 
of listing French rentes is the fact that 
these securities, which are simply evi- 
dences of the interest debt owed by the 
French Republic to persons who have 
purchased that amount to perpetual an- 
nuities, are not available in a form which 
makes then physically within the listing 
requirements of the Stock Exchange. The 
rentes are lithographed and are not signed 
by a responsible officer of the French 
Government. To overcome this, it has been 
suggested that a certain amount of rentes 
be trusteed in Paris with the agent ‘of 
some American trust company, and that the 
latter issue its engraved certificates of 
deposit, which will be signed by a re- 
sponsible person. By having the trading 
medium made an engraved certificate the 
chances of counterfeiting are expected to be 
minimized. 

Another drawback in the way of con- 
summating the plan is the determination 
of a method of dealing. The rentes, of 
course, will be issued in terms of franes 
and tcentimes, but will be dealt in here in 
dollars and cents. One suggestion for 
eliminating this difference is to have the 
dealings here made on the flat ratio of five 
franes to one dollar, with the fluctuations 
in the foreign exchange market, as well as 
the ordinary fluctuations in the securities 
themselves, reflected in the market price. 
Thus, if the securities were selling at par, 
and exchange were at a discount of 50 
per cent., as French exchange is now, the 
quotation on a 5,000 frane bond, con- 
verted into dollars at the flat rate of five 
franes to one dollar, would be $500. In 
other words, the 5,000 frances would equal 
$1,000, and the discount of 50 per cent. in 
exchange would cut this in half, or to $500. 

‘Substantially the same system has been 
used for some years in converting sterling 
bonds into trading terms in dollars here. 
The usual practise is to count a pound 
sterling at $5 flat. Then, from that basis, 
the fluctuations in sterling exchange are 
reflected in the movement of the price of 
the bond. This system has been used for 
some time, and proved notably successful 
and acceptable in handling such bonds as 
those issued by Japan during and immedi- 
ately after the Russo-Japanese War. 


FOREIGN TRADE FAIRS IN 1920 


There was a time when everybody went 
to the fair to buy anything produced out- 
side of his own immediate neighborhood. 
And to-day, with modern trade channels 
blocked by the effects of war, the fair is 
‘‘coming back.” ‘The revival on a 
tremendous scale of great trade fairs, 
which Europe and other parts of the world 
are now witnessing, is undoubtedly due,” 
according to a bulletin issued by the 
Guaranty Trust Company, of New York, 
‘*to the necessity under which most nations 
labor of restoring at the earliest moment 
their export trade.”” The Guaranty Trust 
Company finds that trade connections 
were sorely disrupted by the war, and 
believes that all the political and economic 
changes of the last five years make these 
fairs important events. American manu- 
facturers are advised to keep these fairs 
in mind. At some they will be permitted 
to exhibit, and at all they will have an 
interesting opportunity to see what their 
competitors are doing. The list of fairs 
now being arranged follows: 
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LECTRIC 


The Car Desired 


To every one, we think, the fine electric 
is the desired car. 


Perhaps it is because in grace of line, 
beauty of finish, and artistry of interior 
fittings the electric is unequalled. 


Perhaps it is the superior cleanliness, ease 
of operation and safety of the electric. 


Or perhaps it is that while some type of 
gas car is within reach of everybody, the 
fine electric is essentially the car of the 
discriminatin?, minority. 


This year’s Detroit Electric is the supreme 
achievement of years of dominance. 
Every lover ofa fine car should see it. 


DETROIT ELECTRIC CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The electric was the pioneer en- 
closed car—and it is still the best. 
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Semi- 
liquid and 
viscous 

roducts 
of all kinds 
are filled rapidly and 
economically onthe famous 


ISsC@ 


FILLING MACHINE 


Jelly, Jams, Preserves, Marmalades, Fruit 
Butters, Mustard, Honey, Molasses, Salad 
Dressing, Condensed Milk, Syrups, Soups, 
Lard, Lard Substitutes, Paints, Varnishes, 
Cold Cream, Ointments, Salve, Grease, 
Paste, Glue, etc. 

The Visco fills accurate quantities into 
each container. No costly spilling, eplash- 
ing or overflowing of product. “Handles 
jars, tumblers, bottles, cans, cartons, boxes. 
Saves time and expensive help; increases 
output. Sanitary and easily cleaned. 

We plan and equip complete plants for 
bottling and packaging all kinds of liquids 
and semi-liquids. ‘We make filling ma- 
chines, filters of all kinds for every pur- 
pose, belt and roller conveyors, bottle and 
jar rinsers, bronze rotary and centrifugal 
pumps for all kinds of liquids, iron and 
bronze rotary pumps for lard, paint, syrups, 
etc. 


we 


Get our booklet V. Send samples. 


THE KARL KIEFER MACHINE Co. 
CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 








k 
BRONZE asters 


Free Book of Designs 
Jno. Williams, Inc. ,556 West 27th St., Dept. L.D., New York 















INS YDE TYRES 


--genaine inner armor for auto tires. Double mileage; 
prevent punctures and blowouts. Easily ap 
without tools. Distributors wanted. tails free, 


American Accessories Company Dept. 316 Cincinnati, Ohio 


PATENT-SENSE 


Sate 


“dhe Book for Inventors 4 Mfrs” 
Lacey PLACey dl Washington. DC. 























WON’T DENT 
WON’T RUST 
AIR-TIGHT 


Witt’s Can and Pail are made of heavy 
deeply corrugated steel—galvanized and 
rust-proof—29 times stronger than plain 
steel. Witt’s resists the hardest knocks. 
It outlasts two ordinary cans. The lid 
fits air-tight and stays tight, but it can’t 
stick. Buy Witt’s for 
your home. It saves 
you money. Write for 
booklet and name of 
nearest Witt dealer. 


THE WITT CORNICE Co. 
Dept. D4 Cincinnati, O. 










Look for the 
Yellow Label 





WITT’S 
CAN and 
PAIL 















ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires: National Exposition of 
United States Manufacturers, in June. 


AUSTRIA : : aS i 
Vienna: International Orient Fair, in 
the spring. 

BELGIUM 
Antwerp: Fair (foreign countries ex- 


cluded), time not yet fixt. 


Brussels: International Fair (Germany 
excluded), April 4 to 21. 

CHINA . nid ’ 
Shanghai: Exposition of American and 


Chinese products, in the latter part of 
the year. 

CzecHo-SLOVA KIA 
Prague: Fair (foreign 
cluded), time not yet fixt. 


eountries ex- 


Reichenberg: International Fair, in the 
spring. 

DenMARK 
Fredericia: Danish Fair (foreign coun- 


tries excluded), in August. 

Copenhagen: Baltie Fair of English- 

American Industry, in January. 
FINLAND 

Helsingfors: Finnish Fair (foreign coun- 

tries excluded), third week in July. 


FRANCE 


Lyons: Spring Fair, March 1 to 15. 


GERMANY 
Berlin (Neue Welt, Hasenheide): Spring 
Fair, April 14 to 16,and Autumn Fair, 
time not yet fixt; both for hotel, restau- 
rant, and kitchen articles. 
Breslau: Spring Fair, April 25 to May 1. 
Danzig: Spring Fair, February 18 to 25. 
Danzig: Autumn Fair, time not yet fixt. 
Elberfeld: Textile Fair, January 6 to 9. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main: Spring Fair, 
time not yet fixt. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main: 
time not yet fixt. 
Hamburg: Building Fair, in the spring. 
Cologne: Rhenish Sample Show, in 
February. 
Cologne: 
autumn. 


Autumn Fair, 


Rhenish Sample Show, in the 


KGnigsberg: East German Textile Fair, 
in the spring. 
Leipzig: Spring Fair—(a) General Sam- 


ple Fair from February 29 to March 6; 
(b) Technical Fair, March 14 to 20. 
Autumn Fair—(a) General Sample Fair, 
August 29 to September 4; (b) Technical 
Fair from about September 12 to 18. 

A fair held recently at Leipzig was 
attended by about 118,000 visitors, in- 
cluding 7,000 foreign buyers. There were 
more than 10,000 exhibitors, mostly 
German. The more important exhibits 
were those of the technical section, 
including machine tools, mechanical. and 
electrical devices, and novelties. Other 
sections were toys, porcelain, and 
crockery, aluminum ware, construction 
materials for the building trade, textiles, 
musieal instruments, and jewelry. The 
German glass, pottery, textile, leather, 
toy, and many other industries are closed 
down or operating at 5 or 10 per ce nt. 
of their normal output, because of in- 
ability to purchase raw materials. 
Stuttgart: Wholesale Dealers’ Fair, 
probably in January. 

Stuttgart: Spring Fair, time not yet fixt. 
GREAT BRITAIN 

British Industrial Fair, February 23 to 
March 5, divided into three exhibitions: 
one each at London, Birmingham, and 
Glasgow, under the direct supervision 
of the British Board of Trade. 

The London section will be held in the 
Crystal Palace. Trades represented 
will be: 

Cutlery, silver and electro-plate, jew- 

elry, watches and clocks, imitation 
jewelry, including hard haberdashery 
articles, glassware, china and earthen- 
ware, paper, stationery and stationers’ 
sundries, printing, fancy goods, including 
traveling requisites and _ tobacconists’ 
sundries, leather for fancy goods, book- 
binding and upholstery trades, brushes, 





toys and sport goods, scientific instru- 
ments, optical goods, photographic ap- 
plianees, drugs and druggists’ sundries, 
musical instruments, furniture (knock- 
down for export), and art needlework 
requisites. 

The Birmingham 
include: 

Lighting fittings for electricity, gas, 
oil, ete.; cooking-stoves and utensils, 
including aluminum, enamel ware, ete.; 
general hardware, including builders,’ 
marine, and household ironmongery of 
all descriptions; tools (hand) of all de- 
scriptions and small machine tools; metal 
furniture perambulators, mail carts and 
push-chairs; nautical instruments; fire- 
arms; fishing-rods and tackle; machinery 
belting of all kinds; India-rubber goods 
for industrial and household purposes; 
motor-eycles and ecyeles; accessories for 
motor-ears, cycles, and airplanes; weigh- 
ing and measuring appliances and_ in- 
struments; sanitary appliances; ‘paints, 
colors, varnishes, and painters’ requisites; 
tubes in copper, lead, brass and steel and 
pipe- fittings; architectural and orna- 
mental metal work, including gates and 
fencing; ropes of steel and hemp, cordage 
and string. 

The Glasgow exhibition will be de- 
voted to: 

Textiles of all descriptions; ready- 
made clothing, including hosiery; hats 
and caps; boots, shoes, and gloves; 
earpet and upholstery materials; food- 
stuffs (prepared and preserved) and 
beverages; chemicals (light and heavy); 
domestie chemical products. 


Exhibition — will 


Glasgow: Scottish Motor Show, Janu- 
ary 23 to 31. 
London: Wels sh Tinplate Products Ex- 
hibition, date not yet fixt. 

HOLLAND 
Utrecht: Fourth Duteh Fair (foreign 


countries excluded), from February 23 
to March 6. 


ITALY 


Milan: Italian Sample Fair (foreign 

countries excluded), time not yet fixt. 
’adua: Italian Fair (foreign countries ex- 

cluded), in the spring. 

Venice: Italian Fair (foreign countries 

excluded), from May 29 to June 12. 


JAPAN 


Tokyo: Overseas Fair, in March. 


JAVA 


Bandoeng: Industrial Fair, in May. 


Norway 


Christiania: Norwegian Goods Fair 
(foreign countries excluded), in August. 


RowuMANIA 


Bucharest: International Textile Goods 


Fair, in the spring. 


Soutnu AFRICA 


Pretoria: Agricultural, Mining, and 
Industrial E xhibition, in March and 
April. 

Cape Town: Model Homes 
early in the year. 


)xhibition, 


SPAIN 


Barcelona: Office Equipment Exposition 
in January. 

Rareelona: International 
May 15 to 30. 


Exposition, 


SWEDEN 


Gavle: Engineer Fair (foreign countries 
excluded), time not yet fixt. 
Gothenburg: Swedish Fair 
countries excluded), in July. 
Malmo: South Swedish Fair 
countries excluded), in July. 
Sundsvall: North Swedish Fair (foreign 
countries excluded), from June 21 to 27. 


(foreign 


(foreign 


SWITZERLAND 


Basle: Swiss Sample Fair (foreign coun- 
tries excluded), from April 15 to 28. 
Geneva: Swiss Sample Fair for the 
watch and jewelry industry (foreign 
countries excluded), from July 11 to 25. 
Lucerne: International Fur Fair, in 
September. 
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HE above illustration shows 
the mammoth excavation of 
the new General Offices of the 
General Motors Corporation in 
Detroit. It is the largest single 
excavation in the world. 


Bill Hayes, America’s master ex- 
cavating engineer, who com- 
pleted on schedule time, this big 
undertaking pays tribute to the 
Russel Internal Gear Drive Axle 
in the accompanying letter. 


RUSSEL MOTOR AXLE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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First Mortgages 
‘l] Protect Miller Investors 


Not only is every issue of Miller 
Real Estate Bonds secured by an 
income-producing property, but by a 
first mortgage on that property. 


In other words, Miller Real Estate 
Bonds offer double protection for the 
investor's funds (1) by first mortgage 
on the property itself, and (2) by 
first claim on its earning power. 


Miller First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds yielding 7%, are available in 
denominations, $100, $500 and $1000, 
maturities 2 to 10 years, interest and 
principal payable at the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 
Write for current offerings and booklet 
entitled “Creating Good Investments,” 
which explains why and how Miller First 
Mortgage Bonds are sound investments. 


G.LMILLER & COMPANY, Inc. 


93 Hurt Buiipinc-ATLANtaGA. 








INVENTORS Who desire to secure patent 
should write for our guide 
book “HOW TO GET YOUR PATENT.” Send 


mode! or ske tch and de: scription of your invention and 
we will give opinion of its patentable nature. 


RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 


FREE Trial 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chests 


protect furs, woolens 





and plumes from moths 
ete Finest cift 15 
days’ free trial. Direct 


from factory. Write to- 
day for free catalog. 




















If the wall decorations are light | 
in weight, such as prints, photo- 
graphs or pennants, use Moore 
Push-Pins. If tramed pictures, 
shorten the wires and use Push-less 
Hangers. Easy toinsert. Won't injure 
wall paper, plaster or woodwork. 
Sold by hardware, stationery, 
drug and photo supply stores 10¢ vac pac! ket 
everywhere. 


Moore Push-Pin Co., 133 Berkley St., Philadelphia 























The Sentinel 
of Danger 


Don’t guess in matters of 
health. Know! 

Have your own J ycos Fever Ther- 
mometer. Then you'll always have 
warning of approaching illness and know 
when to call the doctor. 

Insist on getting a Tycos when you buy Ther- 
mometers of any description. Your dealer sells 
them or can get them for you. 


Inlor Instrument Companies , Rochester, N. Y. 
There's a Trees or Taylor Temperature Instrument 
for Every Purpose. 








You'll like U. S. N. Deck Paint for its con- 
venience, ease of application, covering’capac- 
ity, quick drying quality, yraerays and 
thorough washability. You’ ll like the beauty 
of its soft and lasting colors best of all. An 
ideal finish for general use around the home. 


THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN Co. 
Boston Cleveland New York 


DRIES HARD OVERNICHT 
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“THE BALANCE-SHEET OF 
BOLSHEVISM” 


A single ruble is not worth much at 
present exchange-rates, but 30,000,000,000 
rubles is a pretty large sum, and this, 7’he 
Straus Investors’ Magazine (New York) tells 
its readers, represents the last semiannual 
deficit announced by the Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment of Russia. This investors’ journal 
goes on to present the “balance-sheet of 
the Bolsheviki,”’ which it calls “‘surely the 
most remarkable balance-sheet that the 
American business man has ever mar- 
veled at”’: 


REVENUE 


Rubles 
1,732,001,980 
2,527,154,000 

979, 000 


GE CN oc crncvamadaes sacie tue des ses 
Indirect Taxes. . 
Customs. .... 
State Undertakings. .. 

State Properties and C ‘apitals. 
Refunded Outlay of Treasury. 
Siders alas 6 ndhetapixenccones 










Ws PR. oho. ss oc cncacccocssces 


EXPENDITURE 


. Rubles 
Central Executive Committee of Soviels....... 459,156,742 
Chancellery of Counct! of Commissioners. . . . . 842,045 
NG 5. oo. 0n cad dade oils n¥s 0s 660A 11,400,000 
Affairs of Non-Russian Nationalities......... 





16,714, 337 





Public Instruction........... 
0 EE A 
Public Health. 
MD 6 ciccdccees 
Justice. . ee 
Finances. ...... awa 
Supreme Council of National Economies 
Agriculture a 
Commissariat of Provi 
Trade and Industry. 
Communications . 
Posts and Telegraphs.......... ; 
i itdeckedls oeledbin tatnnceceresecet 
State Control........ ve . 
Central Bureau of Statistics. 
Commission of Evacuation... ... 
Commission for Combating Revolution. 
Commission for Liquidation of Loans. 
Interest on Debt to People’s Bank. 
Nationalization of Industries, ete... . . 
Local Associations. 


,887,933, 
80. 816, 069 
PO a 1,227,834,057 





573, 103, ‘010 
12,149,770,487 
107,599,080 
68,119,000 
55,800,000 
348,258,215 
100,181,028 
1,625,617,000 
5,162,625,000 
201,456,537 





Unclassed E xpenditure GED éapvccciwuess cer 200,000,000 
Tora EXPENDITURE.............2-2-0¢ 50,702,627,888 
DES deUwetiecstcesveceessscvce es 30,353,000,000 


The tabulation is followed with a few 


words of editorial comment: 


“The average citizen who is still in hissane 
senses and who discovers that he is spend- 
ing in a given six months’ period almost 
exactly two and one-half times as much as 
he is making certainly would pause and 
shudder and sharply readjust his method 
of living so that income would balance 
outgo. Not so the Bolsheviki. By some 
peculiar mental twist, which it makes one 
dizzy to try to understand, the fact that 
their Government is spending thirty bil- 
lion rubles more than it is taking in is hailed 
by them with great delight. Their method 
of meeting the deficit is a very simple one— 
to speed up the printing-presses and turn 
out thirty billion more rubles, thus still 
further inflating the currency, making their 
paper money still more valueless, and caus- 
ing prices to soar still further toward the 
sky. Bolshevik money is purely a product 
of the printing-press and is now so debased 
that, as a matter of fact, it actually costs 
more to print a ruble note than the note 
itself will buy in provisions or labor. 

‘*One of the most striking features of the 
column of expenditures is the fourth from 
the last item, ‘Interest on Debt to People’s 
Bank, 1,625,617,000 rubles,’ these rubles 
representing the paper issued by the bank 
and supplied to the Finance Commissariat. 
In other words, the Soviet Government is 
paying interest on the vast mass of almost 
worthless paper money it has put out to 
meet past deficits, which must continue to 
increase by tens of billions of rubles as 
time goes on and the ruble still further de- 
preciates—conceding that the Bolshevik 
Government continues in power. 

“The whole Bolshevik financial policy is 
an example of financial lunacy without par- 
allel in the history of the world. Russia 
to-day is actually bankrupt, and indeed has 











been for a long period of time. Even if 
the Soviet Government is overthrown at an 
early date, it will take many years to re- 
establish the country « on a stable financial 
and commercial basis.” 


BRITAIN’S BUDGET SYSTEM NOT 
PERFECT 


In the campaign in this country for a 
Federal budget system it has been asserted 
that the United States is the only civilized 
country without a budget, and also that*'the 
budget system has reached its most per- 
fect development in Great Britain.’”’ But 
Mr. Herbert M. Casson writes from Lon- 
don to The Wall Street Journal to say that 
while these statements may be true enough, 
as a matter of fact ‘‘the waste of public 
money in Britain has been quite as flagrant 
as it has been in the United States.” In 
fact, says Mr. Casson, the budget system 
as operated in England ‘‘is about as useful 
asa ribbon ona frog.” In telling us why 
this is so, this writer briefly outlines the 
history of the budget in Britain: 


‘Control of expenditure in Britain exists 
in theory, but not in fact. It is the basis 
of the British Constitution; but it is a 
control that has never been exercised except 
once or twice in a century, in a struggle be- 
tween the Parliament and the King. 

“Parliament won, in the struggle against 
Charles I.; but it has not yet won in its later 
conflicts with the government departments. 

‘‘The British Treasury has no watch-dog. 
After 500 years of effort it has managed to 
put a lock on the Treasury door; but every 
departmental head has a latch-key and a 
dark lantern. 

‘‘The present British budget system re- 
minds one of the story of the wise men in 
Tibet who built a wall around the cuckoo 
in order to have summer all the year. The 
plan failed for two reasons: (1) the wall 
eouldn’t hold the cuckoo; and (2) even if 
it could, that would make no difference to 
the summer. 

“The British have been successful in 
curbing the expenditure of the King ever 
since 1406, when Parliament forced Henry 
IV. to live on $50,000 a year. 

“There has been a civil list since 1698, 
when King William III. was allowed the 
more generous amount of £3,500,000 a year 
for his expenses. 

“There has been an annual finance ac- 
count since 1802; and there has been a sys- 
tem of appropriation accounts since 1832. 

“The perfecting of the present system 
was done by Gladstone; but he put the 
power into the hands of the departments, 
and reduced parliamentary control to the 
barest of formalities. 

‘“‘What Gladstone began the war com- 
pleted. The war Cabinet, who were the 
chief spenders, were entirely exempt from 
eontrol; and to-day even the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer wrings his hands and 
protests that he has no control of the 
spending of the national revenue. 

“The ‘pork-barrel’ method is running 
full blast in England; except that it is the 
bureaucrat who gets the bacon in this 
country instead of the political leader. So 
far as waste is concerned, the result is 
precisely the same in both countries. 

“Once a year the estimates are sub- 
mitted to Parliament; but this is as much 
a formality as the reading of the address 
from the King. * 

‘Parliament is a body of seven hundred 
members. It has no data, no witnesses, 
no detailed knowledge of the estimates. 
A member can ask questions, but his ques- 
tion may be evaded or refused an answer. 

Moreover, Parliament is first and last 
a political body. To reduce an amount 
means a vote of lack of confidence in the 
Government. A member can not be a 
loyal supporter of the Government if he 
challenges any item in the estimates. This 
extraordinary fact, as you can see, makes 
parliamentary control a fiasco.”’ 
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~CURRENT EVENTS 











PEACE NEGOTIATIONS 


December 30.—All points in connection 
with the signature of the protocol 
have been settled, except that relating 
to naval material, concerning which the 
Allies have agreed to reduce their 
demands if the total available tonnage 
has been overestimated or Germany is 
gravely menaced economically. 


January 2.—Plans for a Peace- Treaty 
compromise program are agreed on by 
Senate leaders during the holiday 
recess of Congress, and definite action 
will be taken when Congress reconvenes. 


January 3.—A Democratic break from the 
uncompromising leadership of President 
Wilson and Senator Hitchcock in the 
Peace-Treaty fight is indicated by an 
agreement of some fifteen Democratic 
Senators to meet and determine upon 
modifications of the Lodge reserva- 
tions to the Treaty. 

It is decided by the Supreme Council 
that Premier Clemenceau is to issue an 
informal call for the first meeting of the 
League of Nations Council. 


January 5.—The Supreme Council tenta- 
tively has set January 10 for ratifica- 
tion of the Versailles Treaty. 

The Supreme Council decides to make 
a new and pressing appeal to the 
United States for the credits necessary 
to reprovision Austria. 


January 6.—The first definite step toward 
a compromise on the Peace 'l'reaty is 
taken by a group of Democratic Sena- 
tors who propose certain modifications, 
among which are the elimination of the 
requirement of written acceptance of 
the reservations by three other great 
Powers; changes in the reservation on 
Article X, making it read that the 
United States assumes no_ obligation 
to preserve the territorial integrity 
of other nations by the use of its 
military or naval forees unless Con- 
gress shall so direct; and a change in 
the reservation on withdrawal provid- 
ing for a joint resolution by Congress 
which must be approved by the 
President. 


AFFAIRS IN RUSSIA 


December 30.—A dispatch received in 
Bern says 14,090 persons were shot 
by the Bolsheviki of Russia during the 
first three months of 1919 by order of 
the extraordinary committee of Moscow, 
according to an official note published 
in the Bolshevik organ Jsvestia: 

December 31.—A dispatch from Irkutsk 
says an agreement has been reached 
between the Allied Commissioner and 
the All-Russian Government to entrust 
the guarding of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway to the Czecho-Slovak forces. 

January. 1.—Reports received by the 
War Office in London say the position 
of General Denikin is becoming more 
critical, his retreat being said to have 
taken place along virtually the whole 
of .the, six-hundred-mile front, while 
the. Bolshevik drive against his center 
has brought about a critical situation. 

Irkutsk is reported to be in a state of 
siege, martial law having been declared 
following an uprising of Social Revo- 
lutionary troops. 

A preliminary armistice is signed at 
Dorpat, as a first step toward peace 
between Esthonia and Soviet Russia. 

January, 3.—A wireless from Moscow to 
London ‘says General Denikin’s Gov- 
ernment in southern Russia has been 
overthrown, and General Romanovsky 
has been chosen to replace Denikin. 





January 4.—A wireless dispatch from 
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The atmosphere of a fine i 
car radiates from it. 





The luxurious comfort of | 
the best car is built into it. WA 


Wonderful fuel economy, 
marvelous tire mileage, 
emphasize it as “the leader 
of light-weight cars.” 





Sedan, coupe and touring 
models. AAT 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


The Canadian Briscoe Motor Company, Limited 
Brockville, Ontario 
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HE Merchants Transfer Company of San Antonio, Texas, use a 
fleet of ten Warner Trailers. They say: 


“Our Warner Trailers carry 5000 to 7000 pounds each, thus doubling the carrying ca- 
pacity of our motor equipment and effecting a saving of thirty to thirty-five percent in 
tonnage cost. We use them on short hauls and also on long interurban and country trips 
where they prove especially effective and satisfactory. Their construction eliminates the 
whip which formerly constituted a serious objection to the use of trailers with motor trucks.” 


Frequently Warner Trailers cut hauling costs in half. Whether the loads are heavy 
or the hauls are long, the same consistent ton-mile saving is shown. There is a 
Warner Trailer for every hauling purpose. Write, us about your hauling problems. 
We can save you money. 


WARNER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
16 Main’ Street, Beloit, Wis. 





WARNER 


HEAVY DUTY 


RUCK TRAILERS 





























TWO AND FOUR WHEEL TYPES 











PERMANENT 
REPAIRS 


XPERIENCED Motorists now recognize ‘xX? 

Liquid as a Scientific Process for repairing 

radiator leaks without laying up the car or paying 
big repair bills. 

“xX” will repair one leak or one thousand leaks in 
ten minutes—and make a permanent repair that stands 
2000 pounds pressure! It will also loosen the rust and 
dissolve the scale now damaging the circulating system. 

If kept in water, “X” Liquid will prevent future 
leaks, and eliminate all trouble from rust and scale. 

Do not use anything that will clog the radiator and 
ruin it. For safety get the orginal “X” Liquid. The 
can is shown here. Used properly, “X” Liquid will 
keep the cooling system at 100% of its original efficiency. 
At your dealer’s or direct. 

Standard Size, $1.50 Ford Size, 75c 
Write for proof of how one can of 
“X” Liquid did a $150.00 repair job. 
“X” Laboratories, 25 W. 45th St., New York City 2 











January 5. 


Moscow says Admiral Kolchak has 
notified the United States Government 
that he will eéde part of Siberia to 
Japan unless the Allies send further 
assistance to the ‘‘White”’ Army to save 
Russia. 





Dispatches from Riga _ re- 
ceived in Copenhagen declare that the 
Lettish troops have broken the Bol- 
shevik front along the Dwina. 


January 6.—The Bolshevik army, under 


attacks by the Letts and Poles, evacu- 
ates Dvinsk, admits a Soviet message 
received in London from Moscow. 

Street-fighting in Irkutsk in the anti- 
Kolchak revolution is reported in a 
Tokyo cable to Honolulu. 


FOREIGN 


December 30.—Count Apponyi, heading 
the Hungarian peace delegation, indi- 
eates that the Hungarian Government 
will make a fight for restoration of some 
of the territory taken away from it, 
when the delegation goes to Paris. 

Viscount Grey, after three months of 
service in Washington as British Am- 
bassador, leaves the capital for En- 
gland to report to his Government. 


December 31.—Independence manifesta- 
tions by Koreans occur in Seoul, 
resulting in many arrests. It is rumored 
a new declaration of independence has 
been signed by prominent Koreans. 

The second Philippine mission seeking 
independence of the islands at the 
hands of the United States Govern- 
ment.sails for America. 

Dispatches received in Vienna from 
Sofia state that Bulgaria has been 
declared under martial law because 
of wide-spread riots growing out of the 
high cost of living. 

More than twenty generals confer with 
President Carranza at Mexico City 
relative to the latter’s determination to 
have the country completely pacified 
before the Presidential and legislative 
elections are held next July. 

Considerable fighting between British 
expeditionary forces and_ revolting 
tribesmen is reported from British 
India, during which severe losses were 
inflicted on the latter. 


January 1.—A conflict is reported from 


Alexandria, Egypt, between rioters 
and the police and British troops. Two 
rioters were killed and five wounded. 

According to estimates by the British 
War Office, Germany’s armed forces 
total nearly a million men, which, 
under the terms of the Peace Treaty, 
must be reduced to 100,000 men by 
March 31. 

A conference of representatives of police 
authorities of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, and Uruguay 
will be held at Buenos Aires in Febru- 
ary to discuss means of cooperating to 
combat anarchistic agitation. 


January 2.—The possibility of a Bolshevik 


move ‘upon the East is causing a 
measure of alarm in Great Britain. 
The collapse of Admiral Kolchak and 
the precarious position of General 
Denikin leave the door to India open 
to the ‘‘Red”’ army. . 

Turkey appoints a delegation to make 
peace with the Allies, and prepares 
plans to meet the requirements the 
Allies are expected to make, among 
which, it is understood, are demands 
for guaranties to minorities and the 
abolition of capitulations in judicial 
and economic matters. 

The fiercest fighting ever experienced on 
the Indian frontier has been in progress 
during the last few days between the 
British expeditionary forces and the 
tribesmen. 

The police close the Sinn-Fein head- 
quarters, the Sinn-Fein Bank, and the 
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has headquarters of the Dail Eireann, in 
= mt in a with Mae ontee of ? , 
ed November 29, suppressing the Sinn-Fein 
ther organization. PP od u rnitu re 
save ; ; 
The Italian Government issues a decree This furniture, Karpenesque up- 
by which the sale of liquor containing | leseeall completely entidhes 
re- more than 20 per cent. alcohol will be that inetince for the right thing 
; the permitted only between eight o’clock which is the heritage of every 
Bol- in the morning and three o’clock in the lover of fine furniture. Every 
afternoon on week-days, must cease at piece is a sincere expression of 
nder noon on Sundays, and is completely the ideals of the Karpen Shops. 
acu- prohibited on holidays. Every piece has the high intrinsic 
sage Baron Feng Kuo-Cheng, former Presi- excellence that only craftsmen 
dent of China, dies at Peking. who feel and understand the 
anti- January 3.—The French Government —, of o eae can ad- 
in a grants permission for the removal to equately and moderniy impart, 
the United States of the bodies of 
20,000 American soldiers buried in 
France. 
ding January 4.—Three hundred armed Sinn- 
indi- Feiners attack and capture the police 
nent barracks at Carrigtohill, Cork, Ireland. 
some Budapest advices state that the high 
n it, court which has been trying Bela Kun, 
former Communist dictator of Hungary, 
s of found evidence to show him guilty of 
Am- 236 murders, nineteen robberies, and 
En- the use of 197,000,000 crowns for 
Communist propaganda inVienna alone. 
sste- A violent earthquake takes place in 
soul, Mexico, resulting in the death of many 
ored persons. The center of the disturbance 
has is believed to have been near the 
4 voleano of Orizaba. 
king Federico Cordova, the rebel chief who 
the kidnaped William O. Jenkins, Amer- 
rom_- ican Consular Agent at Puebla, declares 
in an interview that the Mexican 
; authorities supporting the prosecution 
eel of Jenkins made advances to Cordova 
— offering him $100,000 and immunity if 
, the he would testify that Jenkins plotted 
the with him in the kidnaping. 
. A third pyramid, greater than those to 
— the sun and the moon, is discovered at | CHICAGO 3. KARPEN & BROS. NEW YORK 
cay ll Teotihuanoan, Mexico, according to 
‘ified advices from Mexico City. — La 
ative The Hungarian Government is support- | fag = iS Se ees epptran Gee eS Se es | ae 
ing a movement to induce Hungarians has +3 HW 3 
‘itish in America to return to the fatherland, ea \ 4) j* i 
iting special privileges being offered as an | §@ \ . F is 
‘itish inducement, it is said. i WS VLE” tal 
were January 5.—Antidynastic manifestations | lp hy 
take place at Sofia in which more thana_ | ft A] 


. hundred persons are killed or wounded, 2 ~ «| 
from ° 3 py ak epee 5 Is 

: according to Belgrade advices reaching ke a:| 
oters Geneva. 4 d ‘ Al 


Two 4 it 
d. A eable from Japan to Honolulu says 3 ‘| 
itish heavy Japanese reenforcements have ey . ¥ 
“sa been rushed to Irkutsk to aid the forces @ HE solution of present day investment prob- 
. of Admiral Kolchak. 3 A Ary . 2 
hich, ; r lems requires accurate information, long ex- 
paty, January 6.—Couztlan, Mexico, was de- Mey : 
1 by stroyed by the earthquake reported 9 perience and sound judgment. 
Pecan 4, with ee casualties, v 
olic including more than one thousand 3 r - é ° 
wile dead. if A comprehensive service, affording these essential 
od DOMESTIC | : advantages, is furnished by our Bond, Note, Stock 


ig to December 30.—The Ford Motor Com- ; and Statistical Departments and is placed at your 











pany announces that between $8,000,- is x é : 
evik 000 and $10,000,000 in bonus money | i disposal without charge or obligation. The execu- 
will be disbursed among Ford workers, a Par 6 : 
8 beginning January 1. 7 tives in charge of these departments will gladly 
and The War Department announces that : consult with you personally or by mail, regarding 
ncral 2,146 regular Army officers have re- a aes ’ i lua funds 
open signed from the service since the cessa- b4 your securities or the investment of surplus funds. 
tion of hostilities, largely due, it is te 
ad said, to the policy of demoting over- i Mig 
oie wd seas men immediately after they f Commission Orders Executed 
—. reached home. be 
nong Senator Hitchcock, Administration leader re | 
ands announces he would “take a long ; 2.6 E K S ig 
ce chance” that President Wilson will p W <0) W fe) 
&... approve a compromise, which is held : H O R N B L O E R os E Fs 
to indicate that the Nebraska Senator 4 BOSTON +. ° NEW YORK ig 
on will go much further toward accepting s PORTLAND Investment Securities CHICAGO 1) 
afens Ss rae - ryt — —— ? PROVIDENCE Founded in 1888 DETROIT ft 
tie than he hitherto had intended. . Chi Stock Exch 4 
the Secretary Daniels announces that the Members of the New York, Boston and Chicago Stock Exchanges hy 
; Atlantic Fleet will rendezvous off the 4 


d Chesapeake capes January 8, and 
; the depart for Southern waters for the 
the annual maneuvers. 
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Live-Wire Books 
on Electricity 
For the man who would 
take care of his own bells 
and lights and motors; for 
the amateur who wants to 
take up electricity as a 
fascinating hobby; for the 
expert who needs the finer, 
more technical and prac- 
tical knowledge of his 

profession. 





Electric Lighting, by Alfred H. Avery, A.I.E.E. How to wire a house for 
electric lighting, with every detail] of installation, and how to install private 
plants. A book for the professional electrician or the layman who would 
supervise this work in his house or manage it alone. Many instructive illus- 
trations. By mail, $1.37. 


Popular Electricity, by Walter Hibbert, F.I.C., A.M.1.E.E. Aclear explana- 
tion of the principles of electricity as they are put to use in every-day life. De- 
scribesand illustrates their application in heating, lighting, electroplating, bells, 
telegraphy, wireless telegraphy, telephony, motors, etc. Cloth. By mail, $1.62. 


Wireless Telegraphy, and How to Make the Apparatus, by Bernard E. 
Jones. A manual for both Amateur and Expert. How to make every part of 
the apparatus, assemble, erect, and control it. Illustrated with helpful 
diagrams. By mail, 83 cents. 

Electric Bells: How to Make and Fit Them, by Paul N. Hasluck. Every detail 
of installing bell systems for door bells, burglar alarms, signal bells for offices, 
hotels, etc., including batteries, indicators, pushes and switches, By mail, 83 cents. 


Dynamos and Electric Motor Building, by Alfred H. Avery, A.LE.E. 
A book which clears up, with its complete, simple instruction, the difficulties 
met by the amateur builder of electrical machinery. Every detail of construc- 
tion is described and illustrated. By mail, 83 cents. 

Electric Primary Batteries, by Bernard E. Jones. A book which meets 
the need of both electrical workmen and students for a simple, practical expla- 
nation of the construction and use of primary batteries. By mail, 83 cents. 


Practical Books for Practical Men 





Guide Books for 
the Builder 
Whether yourinterest bein 
the building ofa rustic seat 
or a sailboat—a bridge or a 
mansion, you will find that 
interest represented here, 
with complete authoritative 
instruction and helpful 
illustrations that will be of 
value to you either in 

business or in recreation. 

Practical Electricity, by W. E. Ayrton, F.R.S., A.M.I.C.E., and T. Mather, 
F.R.S., M.LE.E. A book of technical instruction for the prospective Electrical 
Engineer, following a natural, easily understood sequence of analysis and 
explanation. Complete, authoritative, and profusely illustrated. By mail, $3.66. 


Greenhouse and Conservatory Construction and Heating, by Paul 
N. Hasluck. A manual showing how to build many different types of green- 
houses and install heating apparatus, Includes lean-to, span-roof, dome-roof, 
veranda and window conservatories. Explains the planning, carpentry, and 
glazing of both permanent and portable greenhouses, By mail, $1.08. 


Structural Engineering, by A. W. Brightmore, D.Sc., M. Inst. C.E. A 
technical work designed to meet the need of intermediate students for a sound 
mastery of the fundamentals and principles of this whole subject before more 
specialized branches are taken up. This book will give the infallible under- 
standing of his science upon which an Engineer must base all sound judgment. 
By mail, $3.87. 


Road and Footpath Construction. A comprehensive survey and expla- 
nation of the various kinds of road building. Describes in detail macadamized 
road making, stone paving, wood paving, asphalt paving, and many types of 
sidewalks. By mail, 44 cents. 


Window Blinds,Their Making and Fixing. This volume explains fully and 
simply all the phases of making the many types of blinds and shutters. Treats 
Venetian, Spanish, Florentine Oriental and many other kinds. By mail, 83 cents. 








Electric Accumulators, by 
Bernard E. Jones. A _ practical 
guide to the construction and 
management of secondary cells 
and batteries. Simple enough 
for the novice; complete and au- 
thoritative for the professional. 
Illustrated. By mail, 83 cents. 








Bevels and Cuts: Easy 
Methods of Marking Them. By 
Edward Hardy. A descrip- 
tion and application of a method 
which is simple, quick, and 
practical. 228 diagrams. By 
mail, 83 cents. 





Useful Hobbies—Money-Making Handicrafts 


Books that suggest and fully explain arts and crafts which will turn spare time into money; supply an interesting and practically useful means 


of recreation; or provide a pleasant, easily-learned, profitable profession. There is something here to appeal to every disposition and ability. 





Furniture Repairing, by C. S. Taylor, a skilled 
cabinet maker who explains his methods of repair- 
ing all kinds of furniture. 178 illustrations. By 
mail, 83 cents. 

Mounting and Framing Pictures. How to 
make and finish all kinds of frames, and mount and 
frame pictures. Shows how to do expert, artistic 
work. By mail, 83 cents. 


Signs, Tickets and Posters. A book of instruc- 
tions for the sign-writer. Every detail of this work 
is explained clearly and fully. By mail, 83 cents. 


Beehives and Beekeepers’ Appliances. A 
profusely illustrated handbook containing a com- 
prehensive digest of the knowledge of the construc- 
tion and use of the tools and appliances needed in 
bee-keeping. By mail, 83 cents. 

Toy Making. A practical guide in the making 
of real, salable toys. The handy man, with these 
instru.-tions, can profit by the demand not now sup- 
plied by Europe. By mail, 83 cents. 

Taxidermy. A book that shows how to skin, 
stuff, and mount birds, mammals and fish. By 
mail, 83 cents. 


100 Useful Things and How to Make Them. 
This is a most helpful and suggestive handbook for 
women's home-work, giving directions for the mak- 
ing of scores of articles of value at very little ex- 
pense. By mail, 58 cents. 


Domestic Jobbing. Directions to show the 
handy man how to repair furniture, umbrellas, 
locks, windows, etc., and do all the other similar 
jobs around the house. By mail, 83 cents. 
Photography Simplified. A little volume 
whose plan is to impart practical information on 
photographic matters in a simple and easily under- 
stood way. Covers helpfully every detail of photog- 
raphy. By mail, 83 cents. 








Bent Iron Work. Here are given full directions 
which will enable the amateur to make the orna- 
mental and useful strip-iron articles needed in the 
home. By mail, 83 cents. 

Pumps and Hydraulic Rams. How to make 
and repair all types of pumps, with detailed expla- 
nations of each part. Includes a. comprehensive 
treatment of the hydraulic ram. By mail, 83 cents. 


The Handyman’s 1000 Practical Recipes. 
Showing the way to make the many and varied 
repairs and improvements needed around the home. 
By mail, 83 cents. 


Practical Painters’ Work. A manual describ- 
ing all the details of preparing and applying all 
kinds of paints and varnishes on all kinds of sur- 
faces. By mail, $1.08. 


Painters’ Oils, Colors, and Varnishes. All 
about paints and how they are made, describing 
the chemical reactions coms during the process 
of production. By mail, $1.08. 


Sewing Machines, Their Construction, Adjust- 
ment and Repair. A fully illustrated manual cover- 
ing many such subjects as working and adjusting 
machines, adjustments for broken thread, broken 
needles, missed stitches, repairing machines, useful 
attachments, etc. By mail, 83 cents. 

Tinplate Work. A book of full directions for 


making tinplate utensils and ornaments of all 
kinds. By mail, 83 cents. 


Linear Drawing, by Ellis A. Davidson. A book 
of practical geometry, showing its application to 
trade and manufactures. By mail, 83 cents. 
Bamboo Work. A valuable book of instruction 
which covers the construction of furniture, house- 
hold articles, flower stands, etc., of bamboo, and 
gives full directions for every phase of the handi- 
work. By mail, 83 cents. 





Wood Working, by Paul N. Hasluck. This isa 
book for the man, amateur or professional, who 
would utilize his knack for handling tools and get 
results in articles which he can sell or with which 
he can furnish his home. Full explanations of the 
tools, materials, and processes for making and re- 
pairing everything in the wood-working line from 
furniture to small buildings. 2,545 illustrations, 768 
pages, and an index with nearly 4,000 entries, Cloth. 
By mail, $3.20. 


Wood Finishing. A description of the methods 
of staining, filling, varnishing, polishing, veneering, 
waxing, enameling, and all other wood-finishing 
processes, By mail, 83 cents. 


Metal Working, by Paul N. Hasluck. A book 
of complete training in hand-wrought metal work, 
with the help of which the beginner can develop 
into an expert. Explains and illustrates clearly 
and fully the preparation of metal for working, and 
the making of brass decorations, gold and silver 
articles, clocks, steam engines, boilers, petrol,water 
and electric motors, dynamos, bells, microscopes, tel- 
escopes, ete. Describes electroplating, wire-work- 
ing, forging, drilling, soldering, riveting, finishing, 
lacquering, coloring, lathe work and every other de- 
tail connected with this big subject. By mail, $3.20. 


Clay Modelling and Plaster. Casting. A 
book which shows the tools, materials, and methods 
for modelling and casting. Treats ornamentation, 
the human are, relief- work, molding, etc., etc. 
By mail, 83 cents. 


Cyclopedia of Mechanics. A five-volume 
library for the expert mechanic, for the man inter- 
ested in mechanics, and for every one who ever 
needs mechanical information. Every detail of 
— subject has been treated by a skilled expert. 

1,760 pages, indexed in detail, fully illustrated. 
Per set, prepaid, $18.00. Write for terms 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Hearings on wages and prices in the 
bituminous-coal industry will be started 
January 12 in Washington by the 
commission of three appointed by 
President Wilson under the recent coal- 
strike settlement. 


December 31.—Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood 
files at Pierre, S. Dak., a formal an- 
nouncement of his candidacy for the 
nomination for President on the Re- 
publican ticket. 

Coinage records were shattered by the 
Philadelphia Mint in 1919, the total 
number of pieces coined being 500,- 
915,000, as compared with 367,845,000 
in 1918. 

The American Association for Labor 
Legislation issues a statement that 
labor in 1919 made a distinct gain in the 
way of protective legislative enact- 
ments, four more States having adopted 
workmen’s compensation laws during 
the year, leaving only six States, all 
in the South, still without such pro- 
tective measures. 

The Inter-Racial Council, including in its 
ranks more than four hundred of the 
leading industrial and financial organ- 
izations of the country, issues a state- 
ment that America is short four 
million laborers, and suggests the ad- 
visability of the adoption of a liberal 
policy of selective immigration which 
will allow a free inflow of workers. 

The Comptroller of the Currency reports 
an increase of approximately $1,000,- 
000,000 in the resources of the national 
banks of the country during 1919, the 
amount of these resources on the date 
of the last call, November 17, aggre- 
gating about $22,500,000,000. 


A definite move by the ‘‘irreconcilables”’ 
to force the Treaty issue into the 1920 
Presidential campaign is made when 
Senator Borah calls upon Governor 
Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois, who has 
announced his candidacy for the JRe- 
publican nomination for President, to 
make known his attitude toward 
‘entangling alliances.”’ 





January 1.—Raids resulting in the arrest 
of more than two hundred Industrial 
Workers of the World, Communists, 
and other radicals take place in Chicago 
under the direction of State’s Attorney 
Maclay Hoyne. 

President Wilson signs the MeNary Bill 
continuing the United States Sugar 
Equalization Board through 1920. 


January 2.—The government deficit from 
railroad operation during November 
will be approximately $64,000,000, ac- 
cording to figures made public by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics. The 
Government’s net loss, it is estimated, 
on the basis of Interstate Commerce 
Commission figures, has reached $548,- 
000,000 in the twenty-three months of 
railroad operation. 

The Department of Justice, after three 
months of preparation, launches a 
nation-wide round-up of members of the 
Communist and Communist Labor 
parties. Raids take place simultane- 
ously in nearly fifty cities in all parts 
of the country, and three thousand radi- 
cals are arrested. 

An agreement is reached by the Senate 
and House conferees on the Esch- 
Cummins railroad bills to give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission su- 
preme authority in fixing railroad-rates, 
with power to annul rate orders of 
State commissions. 

The United States entered the new year 
with fewer pending industrial disputes 
than at any time during the last three 
years, according to Hugh L. Kerwin, 
Director of Conciliation of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. With the exception of 
the steel strike, he asserts, the actual 
strikes throughout the country are few 
in number and of minor importance. 
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Man, get this straight—now! 
Foot suffering is needless! 


You don’t have to endure any foot suffering. 
Science has made your escape so easy,so simple 
that you needn’t endure it another day—not one 


Do your feet tire easily —lose their ‘‘spring”’ 
—seem heavy when you've walked a short 


Remedies. There you will find a graduate 
Practipedist—a foot expert—trained in Dr. 
Scholl’s own methods of 





distance? 

Are there pains in your 
insteps—tender spots on 
your heels? Do your toes 
feel pinched in your shoes 
—your nerves seem to be 
tied in a knot so that you 
come home fagged—im- 
patient to rest your aching 
feet and body? 


giving foot comfort. 

He'll gladly, without 
charge, demonstrate the 
Foot-Eazer and fit it snug- 
ly in your shoe. One step 
and you can prove its 
comfort! 

Whatever your foot trou- 
ble, there’s a proved Dr. 
Scholl Appliance or Rem- 








Watch out! The arches 
in your feet are weak. 
They’re sagging from their 
normal position—are flat- the feet, body and 
tening out under the strain nerecs — pats the 
of your body’s weight. If — 52rs"s en 
you neglect them, the dis- men, women and 
tressing condition known annem 

s “flat foot” 
certainly ahead of you. 

To avert that, scientists 
agree there’s just one thing 
you can do wisely. Give your arches some 
gentle, mechanical support. Nature must 
have this help. 


How to make sure of 
the correct support 


There is a support for weak or 
strained arch that’s been proved 
correct by years of successful use— 
the Foot-Eazer, invented by the in- 
ternationally known foot specialist, 
Dr. Wm. M. Scholl of Chicago. It 
is a simple, scientific device that you 
can wear invisibly inside your regu- 


Dr. Scholl's Foot- 
Eazer holds the 
arch in its correct 
position. It eases 





once and corrects the fcause of the 
trouble. 

Go, today, to the shoe or depart- Dr. 
ment > in your community that 
sells . Scholl’s Appliances and 






your step. For 


is almost Foot-Eazers make 





ee BE 


lar shoes. It relieves aching feet at When 


pains and 
cramps and callouses 
come there, the arch 
across the bail is weak. 


Scholl's Anterior 
Metatarsal / Arch Sup- 
port will relieve and 
correct it 


edy for it—at that store. 

With quick relief and 
permanent correction so 
easy, sO inexpensive to 
obtain, don’t, don’t keep 
on suffering from foot 
troubles. 


Write for this free 
booklet 


For foot sufferers—men, 
women and children—Dr. 
Scholl has recently publisheda valuable book- 
let, ‘‘The Feet and Their Care.”’ Ask fora 
copy; it’s free. Address The Scholl Mfg. Co., 
Dept. B, 213 W. Schiller St., Chicago, III. 


Dr. Scholl's Bun- 
fon Reducer pro- 
tects the tender 
bunion from pres- 
sure and preserves 
the shape of the 
shoe. Price, 60¢ 
each 


walking a 
pleasure—let you wear those 
smart-looking shoes wilh com- 
Sort, too 














To straighten 
the greal loe; to 
correct the 
cause of en- 
larged joint or 
bunion—Dr. 
Scholl's Toe 
Flex. 50¢ each 


Dt Scholls 
Foot Comfort Appliances 


There is a Dr. Scholl Appliance or Remedy for every foot trouble at shoe and dept. stores everywhere 
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spare time 

Fen your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 

Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. _Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 

















photoplay writing alone. 
¢ There is no other institution or agency'doing’so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred wane ey of the English 
faculties of higher insti dying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are cc 
We publish The Writer 's be Lito 2. sigan mr 
ing magazine suguiies is bemey pov bae sample copy 20 cents, annual 
subscription $2.00. Besides our teaching service, we offer 
criticism service. 


150- Sate illustrated SoeD free. Please Address 


Home Correspondence School 
Dept.74, Springfield, Mass. 
Pec el 1897 ~ INCORPORATED 1904" Aw: 
a a a a | | as 


PATENTS. fiir te. Ge aetis 


TION BLANK. Send phe oy = aac a invention 
for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co.,759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


A Virile Message from the Arizona Philosopher 
(Charles Ferguson) called “The A fhrmative Intellect.” 
goc postpaid from Funk & Wagnalls Company, N. Y. 





































Complete Musical Outfits 


OnTrial 


ANY, musical instrament on 
8 trial wi 


case, gt self visstractors, cae, 
Have a free trial: No obligation to buy. 


Send for Free Catalog 


fies musical instruments illustrated. Full de- 
tails of free trial and small monthly payments. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. it. 9401 
E. 4th St., Cincinnati or S. Wabash ais tiles 




















‘ High School 
Course in 










ope to succ: 
een | poten ‘tralviog, Let us 
rat the practical training } ie 
need, aa action guaranteed. Check 
and mail Coupon for Free Balletio. 

















TO SUCCESS 
VS 
Superintendent 
Manager 
Public Ace’n* 


INING THE KEY 


fiosee, send me booklet and tell me how 
fit myselr for the position marked X 







High School Conrse 
Electrical Engineer 
Telephone Engineer 
Architect 
Draftsman 

Building Contractor 
structural Engineer 
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Civil Engineer 
Steam Engineer ———csssw. ce 
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Admiral Jellicoe, former Commander of 
the British Grand Fleet, arrives in 
New York for an American visit. 


January 3.—About three hundred radicals 
eaptured in recent raids in New York 
City are taken to Ellis Island for de- 
portation soon. 


Reports to the Department of Justice 
show that nearly five thousand in- 
dividuals were arrested in the recent 
raids conducted by the Department in 
many cities. Department officials say 
they have “perfect cases” against 

2,635. 

According to information gathered by 
Federal agents in the recent wholesale 
round-up of radicals, these planned to 
develop the recent steel and coal strikes 
into a general industrial tie-up, and 
ultimately into a revolution, blotting 
out every semblance of organized 
government. 

The output of gold in the United States 
last year was less by $10,157,900 than 
the 1918 output, according to a state- 
ment issued in Washington, the 1919 
production being valued at $58,488.800. 

The Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs makes public its report providing 
for a standing army of 280,000 men 
and 18,000 officers and recommending 
universal military training. 


January 4.—The United Mine-Workers of 
America ask Attorney-General Palmer 
to check alleged violation by operators 
in six States of the terms of the agree- 
ment made with the Government. 

The Chicago Federation of Labor pro- 
tests against the Federal raids on 
radicals on the ground that they are 
suspected to be a part of a gigantic 
plot to destroy organized labor. 

Assistant Attorney-General Garvan makes 
public documents seized in the recent 
raids on radicals, disclosing plans to 
incite simultaneous small strikes, with 
the ultimate design of developing the 
dictatorship of the proletariat through 
revolution. 

The American Red Cross sets aside 
$15,000,000 for European relief, $13,- 
750,000 for use at home, and $1,250,000 
for Siberia. 


January 5:—In a five to four opinion the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
sustains the constitutionality of the 
Volstead Prohibition Enforcement Act 
prohibiting the manufacture and sale 
of beverages containing over one-half 
of one per cent. alcohol. 


Republican women from fourteen States 
of the Middle West confer in Chicago 

| on party plans and issues for the 1920 
Presidential campaign, and, among 
other things, demand equal representa- 
tion with the men on the national com- 
mittee of the party. 

A drastie sedition bill giving the Govern- 
ment power to prosecute any individual 
seeking to overthrow the Govern- 
ment by force is introduced in the 
House by Representative Graham, of 
Pennsylvania. 

The House by a vote of 231 to 55 passes 
a bill inereasing pensions of Civil- 
War veterans more than $65,000,000 
annually. 

January 6.—The Department of Labor 
asks Congress for new appropriations 
aggregating $1,150,000 to be used in the 
enforcement of laws against radicals. 


F. J. Roney and Earl Bowles, two 
American oil men in the Tampico dis- 
trict of Mexico, have been murdered by 
Mexican bandits, according to advices 
reaching the State Department. 

The Department of Justice prepares to 
prosecute all persons who have sold 
beer since the passage of the Volstead 
Act in October. This follows the recent 
Supreme Court decision holding the 
act constitutional. 








THE SPICE OF LIFE 











Looks Suspicious.—‘‘Frozen River Cuts 
City’s Milk Supply.”—Headline in the 
Portland Oregonian. 


Horses that Bark.—Country Notice— 
** Tt is forbidden to tie horses to trees, as 
they bark, and thus destroy the trees.” — 
Boston Transcript. 





“ Plenty ” of What?—Few words can be 
found that rime with 1920—but “‘plenty” 
is one of them, which ought to be a good 
omen.—New York Telegraph. 





Too Quiet. — Hussanp — “ That new 
maid is certainly quiet. One would never 
know that she was about the place.” 

Wire— She isn’t. She left this morn- 
ing.”’"—London Tit-Bits. 


Or Maybe Died of Shock.—Altho the 
man found dead in a bathtub has not been 
positively identified, it has definitely been 
determined that he was not.a member of 
the Bolsheviki—New York Telegraph. 





The Next Move.—Miners in the Ebbw 
Vale district are said to be making one 
thousand pounds a year. They are seri- 
ously considering the problem of hiring 
some one to do their striking for them.— 
London Punch. 





Love-Logic.—‘‘ Gwendolyn, I love you; 
“To prove you love me: 
“1. I love you. 
**2. All the world loves a lover. 
“© 3. But I'am a lover. 
‘*4. Therefore, all the world loves me, 
“5. You are all the world to me. 
“6. Therefore, you love me.” 
—Tar Baby. 


Not As He Knew It.—Marshal Joffre 
dined recently with some of his wife’s rela- 
tives who own a country house near Meaux, 
on the road to Chiteau-Thierry. Coffee 
was served on a terrace that overlooked a 
pretty, winding river toward which the 
lawns of the estate sloped. 

“What is that water down there?” 
asked the Marshal. 

“That,’’ replied his host, “is the 
Marne.”’—L’ Eclair (Paris). 

Another Substitute.—One of the Texan 
friends of Representative Cooper met him 
the other day. ‘‘ You smoke, don’t you? ” 
he asked. 

** Sometimes,” said Cooper. 

“Take this,’ remarked the. Texan. 
“This is something like a cigar.” 

Cooper took the weed, light it, and 
puffed three or four times. 

“* Yes,”’ he assented, “ this is hiinething 
like a cigar. What is it? ’—New Orleans 
Lawyer and Banker. 


” 





The Human Dud.—While he was making 
his way about his platoon one dark night a 
sergeant heard the roar of a ‘‘ G. I. Can” 
overhead and dived into a shell-hole. It 
was already occupied by a private, who 
was hit full in the wind by the non-com’s 
head. A moment’s silence—a long, deep 
breath, and then— 

“Good Lord, is that you, Sarge? ” 

“* That’s me.” 

“Thank Heaven! I was just waiting 
for you to explode.” —The American Legion 
Weekly. 
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Basic Strength 


Paige Motor Trucks have the basic strength 
to perform the unusual task as well as the 
usual. No work can impose a burden too 
heavy for Paige strength, a task too brutal 
for Paige endurance-qualities. 


Into every Paige truck is built the stamina 
to keep it on the job uninterruptedly, day 
after day and year after year. By its faith- 
ful performance and sturdy dependability, it 
is continually justifying its right to be called 
“The Most Serviceable Truck in America.” 


Paige reputation grows with each suc 
cessive truck that bears the Paige name 
plate. The reliable character of Paige 
service has won for it the spoken approval 
of Paige owners everywhere. 


Ever since the Paige nameplate first appeared 
ten years ago, it has been relied upon as the 
symbol of an institution rather than as the 
mark of a product. We take pride in 
the fact that this faith reposed in us as 
an institution has never been violated. 





PAIGE-DETROIT .MOTOR CAR 


COMPANY, DETROIT, Michigan 





Manufacturers of Paige Motor Cars and Trucks 


PAIGE 





The Most Serviceable Truck in America 








MOTOR TRUCKS 
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and the critic. This positively NEW and ON 
book of its kind will place in your hands over 


ings, buildings, ruins, coins, inscriptions, etc. 


By CAMDEN M. CoBERN, D.D., Litt.D.; James M. Thoburn 


ploration Fund, efc., etc. Introduction by Edouard Naville, 


of Geneva, Switzerland. 


D Y K Th Thirteen New Sayings of Jesus Have Been 

0 ou now a Found in an Oasis in the Libyan Desert? 

Recently Discovered MSS. Confirm the Historical Accuracy of the New 
Testament? 

Thousands of Autographéd Letters Written In and Before the First 
Century Are Now at Our Disposal 

The New Testament Was Written in the Language of the Common 
People ? 

A Wonderful New Manuscript of the Four Gospels with Fragments of 
the Pauline Epistles was Recently Found by an American in Egypt? 

Excavations Recently Made Throw an Illuminating Light on the Cities 
Visited by St. Paul? 

Suitragists, Bioware Tax Dodgers. High Cost of Living, Shorthand, 
Elevat Hot Air Heating, C gg Politicians, Pi s, Trusts 

t and Trade Unions, ‘*Preparedness,”’ etc., were common things in 

} Apostolic times? 

Here is Meat for Hundreds of Sermons and Sermon Illustrations. 


—up-to-date Sermons throbbing with human in-| 
terest—Sermons which set forth invincible 
proofs, carry positive conviction, arouse 
the half-hearted, vanquish doubt, and win 
renewed and complete. faith from the semi-cynic 


large pages of the most remarkable and gripping lit- 
erature bearing upon the Bible that has ever been 
published, together with 113 photographs of antiquities 
in the form of statues, papyri, instruments, tools, paint- 


THE NEW ARCHEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES 
AND THEIR BEARING UPON THE NEW TESTAMENT AND 
UPON THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH 


and Philosophy of Religion, Allegheny College; Honorary Secretary for Pennsylvania 
and Member of the General Executive Commitee (American Branch) of io Fe Egy pt ge 


oreign Associate of the Institut de France; Professor of Archeology, ‘in the University 


LY 
700 


Chair of English Bible 


D.C. 


Thisis a scholarly pioneer 
work, without a competi- 
tor. It has just been pub- 
lished: -It-summarizes all 

discoveries of the past few 
decades in all lands, right up 

to the present, which have any 
important bearing upon the New 
Testament writings orthe Primi- 
tive Church. It is withal a thrill- 
ing, readable Chronicle of intense 
human interest. Large Octavo, bound in cloth. 





indexed. 


Many illustrations; intensively and thoroughly 





Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., NewYork 
Gentlemen: Please of The New Archeological 
Discoveries. Tenclose $1. 00: If not satisfied, I may returs the 
book a! within ten days, and you will refund the 
oy feng xid- If P decide to to heer the voles, I will send $2.16 within 
ten days, completing the purc’ . (Price in full, bar} 1 on te pee} 

L. hime 











Only $1.00 Now Pin a $1.00 bill to this cou- 


pon and sign and send it. 
We will immediately send the book, coaiogs paid, 
for your approval. The full price is $3.16. Ex- 
amine it for ten days and then send us $2.16 to pay 
the balance, or return the book, and in this event we 
will immediately ae all you have paid. You 
run positively NO Ri: 


Fank & Wagnalls on emg 354 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. City 











Just So.—Anomalous as it may seem, 
it is the “‘ wets ” who are dry.—Shreveport 
Times. 


How to Keep the Cook.—‘‘ Wanted, 
young ex-Soldier for house-parlormaid’s 
work; cook kept.”—VYorkshire Post. 

His Line.—‘‘ What do you work at, my 
poor man?” 

*“ At intervals, lady.’”’—St. 
Partizan Leader. 


Paul Non- 


Illogical.—Lenine, says a message, de- 
clares that Great Britain must recognize 
Russia. Meanwhile the Bolsheviki are 
doing their best to make it unrecognizable. 
London Punch. 


Unfortunate Introduction—Aunrt 
NELiIE—“ Well, Bobby, dear, did you 
see Santa Claus this time?” 

Bosspy—" No, auntie; it was too dark 
to see him, but I heard what he said when 
he knocked his toe against the bedpost.’’ 
London Tit-Bits. 


Necessities and Luxuries.—‘“‘Just bought 
a fine motor-car—immediate delivery.” 

“What style car did you get?” 

“A ‘Dashing Demon Six.’ Now, if | 
could only get a half a pound of sugar 
somewhere the whole family would be 
happy.”—New York World. 





Help Wanted.—Nancy, was saying her 
prayers. ‘“‘ And, please, God,” she peti- 


tioned, ‘“‘make Boston the capital of 
Vermont.” 

““Why Nancy!” exclaimed her shocked 
mother. ‘“‘ What made you say that?” 


“’Cause I made it that way on my ex- 
amination-papers to-day and I want it to 
be right.”—The American Legion Weekly. 


Common New York Incident.—A man 
from the backwoods of Western America 
visited New York for the first time one 
Christmas, and went into a restaurant to 
have his Christmas dinner. 

All went well until the waiter brought 
him a napkin. The eyes of the back- 
woodsman flamed and, pulling a six- 
shooter from his hip-pocket, he told that 
waiter his mind. 

“You take that blamed thing away at 
once,” he said, evenly. ‘“‘ I reckon I know 
when to use a handkerchief, without hav- 
ing them darned hints thrown out!’’- 
London Tit-Bits. 


Preserving His Dignity—Davucurer 
(having just received a beautiful set of 
mink skins from her father)—‘‘ What I 
don’t see is how such wonderful furs ean 
come from such a low, sneaking, little 
beast.” 

FatHer—“ I don’t ask for thanks, dear 
but I really insist on respect.”—The 
American Legion Weekly. 


A Soft Answer.—A salesman was travel- 
ing a country road when suddenly he saw 
a house burning. Running up, he pounded 
on the door lustily, till an old woman 
opened it. 

‘“Madam, your house is on fire!” he 
exclaimed. 

sc Eh?” 

“*T say your house is on fire !” 

She put her hand to her ear and leaned 
toward him. ‘ What?’ 

“Your house is burning up!” he roared. 

“Oh! Is that all?” 

“That’s all I can think of just now, 
madam,” he gasped.—The American 
Legion Weekly. 
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Street-car Casualty.—A man was found 
dead beside one of the street-car tracks in 
St. Paul the other day. Probably starved 
to death waiting for his car.—St. Paul 
Non-Partizan Leader. 





No Fair Telling —Customer—‘ How 
can one tell the imitation pearls from the 
real ones?”’ 

SaLesMAN—*“ Ah, madam, you do not 
tell—you just keep it to yourself.”—New 
York World. 





Profits or Prophets?—‘‘ America,”’ says 
Mr. Frederick William Wile, ‘“ wants a 
business President.”” We have always felt 
that a fatal flaw in the League of Nations 
was that it gave the U. S. A. no oppor- 
tunity of making anything out of it.— 
London Punch. 

On a Returnable Basis.—Mr. Soputiz 
— Well, Willie, your sister has given her- 
self to me for a Christmas present. What 
do you think of that?” 

Wiutur—* That’s what she did for Mr. 
Bunker last year, and he gave her back 
before Easter. I expect you'll do the 
same.’’—London Tit-Bits. 








The Remedy.—First Orrice Bor—“ I 
told the boss to look at the dark circles 
under my eyes and see if I didn’t need a 
half day off.” 

Seconp Orrice Bor—*‘ What did he 
say?” 

First Orrice Boy—*“ He said I needed 
a bar of soap.”—The American Legion 
Weekly. 





Signs of the Times.—In Greenwich, 
Conn.: “ Kids cleaned, any size, ten 
eents. Bring ’em in.” Between Minnea- 
polis and St. Paul: ‘‘ Midway Harness 
Co., Manufacturers of Second - hand 
Harness.”” In Milwaukee: ‘‘ Always at 
your service. Wm.P. Hug.” In Chicago: 
““C. Schor, Sand and Gravel.’”—Chicago 
Tribune. 

Women’s Work.—Mr. Bacon—* This 
paper says that eighty-five thousand women 
are now employed by the railway systems 
of the United States.’ 

Mrs. Bacon—‘ Hardly proper work 
for women, I should say.” 

Mr. Bacon—‘‘ Why, who’s had more 
experience in looking after trains and 
switches than women, I’d just like to 
know?’’—Yonkers Statesman. 





He Could Prove It.—Jonnny—“ These 
pants that you bought for me are too 
tight.” 

Motuer—*“‘ Oh, no, they aren’t.” 

Jounny—‘ They are too, mother. 
They’re tighter’n my own skin.” 

MorHer—“ Now, Johnny, you know 
that isn’t so.” 

JoHNNy—‘‘ It is, too. I can sit down 
in my skin, but I can’t sit down in my 
pants.— Boys’ Life. 





Horn Was O. K.—Possibly the apex of 
sarcasm or something was reached the 
other day when Jones took his flivver to a 
repair shop and asked the man there what 
was the best thing to do with it. 

The repair-man looked the car over in 
silence for several minutes, after which 
he grasped the horn and tooted it. “* You’ve 
a good horn there,”’ he remarked, quietly. 
‘* Suppose you jack it up and run a new 
car under it?”—Boston Transcript. 











When you are dressing for the day, there is a 
certain amount of pleasure in pulling on a 

pair of “Best Knit” hose. It gives you a feeling of 
satisfaction—a good start for the day. 


“Best Knit” Hosiery is a great favorite among men who are par- 
ticular as to the quality of their hose. Knit from the finest 





materials. Like tailor made, they're knit to fit and fit perfectly. 
Obtainable in a full range of colors in popular weights and styles. 
Silk, silk lisle, silk plaited, cashmere, silk and wool and lisle. 
All sizes. 
\ For women too. Your store has them. If not, write us direct. 
MILWAUKEE HOSIERY CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 









































Tre Hartmann trademark is the hall mark of strength, 
endurance, roominess, and beauty in wardrobe trunks. 
Write today for the Hartmann Trunk catalog and the name 
and address of the nearest Hartmann dealer. 

Be sure the Hartmann Red P< is on the trunk you buy 
HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY, Racine, Wis. 






































Energy —Force— Persistence 
Accomplishment—SUCCESS 


ALL HINGE AROUND THE 


Vital Spark of 
Personal Power 


—GET IT BURNING IN YOUR]LIFE— 


All ACCOMPLISHMENT waits upon ENTHUSIASM— 
Grenville Kleiser stirs up the BEST in men. His inspiring 
writings sting manhood into action—he gets men started 
and keeps them going on the high road to better position, 
bigger salary, broader achievement, social prestige and in- 
fluence; mental, physical, and financial power and profit. 

In his new book, “* KLEISER’S COMPLETE GUIDE 
TO PUBLIC SPEAKING, " he concentrates in one great 
big encyclopedic volume (234 inches thick) the best fruits of 
many years practical experience, special study and re- 
penn an & in the business of man-inspiring—personality build- 
ing—public speaking—memory training—handling men— 
reading human nature—developing vocabulary—writing and 
speaking forceful, convincing English—developing self-con- 
fidence—acquiring a fund of general knowledge—cultivating 
keenness of insight—training for alertness and precision of 
{odgment, etc., etc. Make his life-work WORK FOR 

His ideas are ripe with golden 4 _— for the man 
who will put them into practise in his lif 


EVERY AMBITIOUS MAN— 
Every Lawyer, Preacher, Teacher, Writer, Speaker, Member 
of a ; Wretesoal Order, Club, etc., Business and Professional 
Man or Woman should Own this Work. 


WHAT THIS BIG BOOK IS—AND WHAT IT DOES 

It is a large octavo volume, 10 inches deep, by almost 7 }4 
wide, and 234 inches thick. Over 700 pages; complete index; 
handsome cloth binding. Aside from fs practical value asa 
guide in actual speaking and personality building, it affords 
most entertaining reading for the spare moments of those 
interested in the subject. 


THE ESSENCE OF THE WORLD’S KNOWLEDGE 

He draws oy oe the capitalized intelligence of the world 
and quotes the t thoughts of history's greatest thinkerson 
all phases of his subject. 


BUILD PERSONALITY, TRAIN MEMORY, ETC. 
Its ges bristle with hints and suggestions of lasting use 
and value to the man of brains and ambition. A casual glance 

through its pages reveals such topics as: Self-Consciousness 

and Self-Confidence—Developing the Memory—Personal 

Magnetism—Improving the Mind—Addressing a Jury 

Abdominal Breathing — Preparation — Speaking in Large 

Buildings—Anecdote and Illustration—How to Handle a 

Crowd—Gesture—Distinct Articulation—Accent and Its 

Uses—Conviction—Human Nature—Tones of Voice—Wit 

and Humor—Self-Control—Literary Style in Speaking or 

Preaching—Developing Personality—Debate—Dignity in 

Discourse. 


HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC, ETC. 

Advantages of Writing—Reading—Advice to Beginners— 
Rules for Briefing—Speaking in Business—Naturalness— 
Political Speaking—Eloquence—Pausing — Conv ersational 
Style—Deliberateness and Rapidity—Knowledge of Facts— 
Extempore Speaking—Facial Expression—Faults in Speak- 
ing—Volume of Voice—Winning the Audience— Sermon 
Building—Letter Writing—Appealing to Emotion, etc., etc. 


THIS IS BUT A MERE SUGGESTION 
of the hundreds of valuable articles contained in this vital 
work, It is by no means an attempt to brief out the scope of 


the volume. e few suggestive titles just presented are 
merely the result of hastily glancing over a number of pages 
of the book. 


Only $1.00 Down 








Only $1 down and $18 month 
until $5 in all has been paid. 
Sign and send us the coupon 
below with $1 and we will 


. 
Money Back if Not send you this unusual book 
Satisfied for ten days’ free examina- 

tion. If at the end of that 
























time, the work is not satis- 
factory, you may return it at 
our expense. You are in no 
way obligated to buy, if after 
examination the book is 
not all that we claim for 
it. Under ordinary con- 
ditions, a volume of its 
size and bulk is re- 
tailed at from $8 to 
$10—We offer it now 
for $5. By signing 
and sending the 
special application 
form below you 
may now ob- 
tain this volume 
at the special 
price and on 
the easy terms 
outlined. 






Special Instalment Privilege Coupon 


A Complete Guide to Public Speaking 


eg & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 

tlemen:—Serid me a copy of Grenville Kleiser’s “‘COM- 
PLETE GUIDE TO PUBLIC SPEAKING.” I enclose $1.00 and will 
send you $1.00 per month until I have paid $5.00 in all, if the 
book is satisfactory. If it is not satisfactory, I may return it 
at your expense within ten days after receipt, i= refund 
money paid and I owe you néthing. L.D. 1-17-20 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 











“H. J. B., Jr.,” New Haven, Conn.—“ Kindly 
settle a controversy as regards the past participle 
of the verb ’to hang.’ It is claimed that when the 
act referred to is the hanging of a man, this 
should be hanged 1 and not hung. Which is the 
correct form? 

To hang, that is, to suspend a human being by 
the neck; hence, to execute on the scaffold, 
forms its past participle and past tense hanged. 
A hat is hung on a peg, but the criminal is hanged 
on the gallows. 


Booksellor would jar you just as much as car- 
pentor or grocor, and if you were to write governer, 
docter, chanceller, counseller, inspecter, the world 
would write you down as illiterate. The distinction 
between -er and -or as the ending of agent nouns is 
purely historic. Orthoepically they are pronounced 
alike. 

At the present time the matter is in a state of 
hopeless confusion, but the form -er has the ad- 
vantage over the form -or, for both “‘one who” 
and “that which,” dating back to 1526. 

“H. F. E.,”” Watertown, Wis.—‘‘ What is the 
correct A a of the word cabaret, and what 
can you tell me about it? 

The word cabaret is correctly pronounced ka’’- 
ba’’re’—a’s as in art, e as in prey. <A cabaret is a 
tavern. The word is not a recent addition to 
English. Used by Bramhall in 1655, it became 
partly naturalized owing to French influence at 
the Restoration, and is found occasionally in En- 
glish literature of the seventeenth century, but 
passed out of English use in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, to return in’ the middle of the nineteenth 
century, being used by De Quincey in 1858 
(“ Autobiographical Sketches,’’ volume ii of Works, 
ch. 4, p. 197). Sheridan (1780), Jameson (1827), 
and Smart (1837) recorded kab’a-ré as preferred 
in their time, while Perry (1775), Jones (1798), 
Fulton & Knight (1802), and Knowles (1835) 
indicated kab’a-ret. 

The word was mercilessly mouthed a year ago. 
Then its pronunciation ranged from kab’ré to 
kab’ret with an occasional approximation to the 
correct orthoepy. Care should be taken to pro- 
nounce each one of the three syllables carefully.— 
(Vizetelly, “‘Desk Book of 25,000 Words Fre- 
quently Mispronounced.’’) 

“J. H.,” Philadelphia, Pa. “Please explain the 
difference between a corporation’and an associa- 
ion. 

We speak of an alliance of nations, a club of 
pleasure-seekers, a community of Shakers, a com- 
pany of soldiers or of friends, a confederacy, con- 
federation, federation, or union of separate States 
under one general government, a partnership or 
company of business men, a conjunction of planets. 
The whole body of Freemasons constitute a fra- 
ternity; one of their local organizations is called 
a lodge. A corporation or company is formed for 
purposes of business; an association or society 
(though also incorporated) is for learning, litera- 
ture, benevolence, religion, etc.” Fernald, “ Syn- 
onyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions.” 

“D. H. Z.,” Woodhaven, N. Y.—‘ Which is 
correct, Panamanians or Panamans?” 

According to the Constitution of the Republic 
of Panama, Panamans is the correct form. 

“J. E. S.,”" Fargo, N. D.—“In Greek Mythol- 
ogy there is a story of Hercules wrestling with 
another god, where every time he threw him, he 
received new strength from the Earth, and was 


ready for another try. What is the name of the 
opponent of Hercules?” 


The name of Hercules’s opponent was Anizus. 


“Pp. E. B.,” Dansville, N. Y. — Please give me 
the meaning of the word demesne.” 

A demesne is “a manor-house with the adjoin- 
ing lands in the immediate use and occupation of 
the owner of the estate.’”” The word is sometimes 
used to designate a specific region around a central 
spot. 

“F. G. C.,” Inman, S. C.—‘* What is the 
pronunciation of Iowa (a State) and New 
(a city)? 

Iowa is pronounced ai’o-wa—ai as in aisle, 0 as 
in obey, a as in final. New Orleans is pronounced 
niu or’li-anz—iu as eu in feud, o as in or, i as 
in habit, a as in final. 

Concerning the pronunciation of the name of the 





roper 
rleans 








State of Iowa, the following comment has been 
received: 

In a recent issue of THE LITERARY DIGEST a 
humorous item was reprinted, apparently from a 
small country paper, under the caption, “In 
Ioway.” The final y gives it a touch of provin- 
cialism. 

I was born in Iowa. My father was a pioneer 
of the State. Being to the manner born, I have 
always pronounced the name of the State Joway. 
This may be provincial, but it is correct. Iowuh 
is the pronunciation of the uitlanders. 

In such books as the journal of Lewis and 
Clark, and Washington Irving’s ‘“‘ Bonneville” 
and “ Astoria,”” you will find Iowa often spelled 
with a final y. This is illustrated by the follow- 
ing passage from Noah Brooks’ recent condensa- 
tion of the Lewis and Clark journal, entitled 
“First Across the Continent’’ (p. 16): 

“By the tenth of June, the party had entered 
the country of the Ayauway nation. This was an 
easy way of spelling the word now familiar to us 
as Iowa. _ But before that spelling was reached, 
it was Ayaway, Ayahwa, Iawai, Iaway, and so on.” 

The legislature of Arkansas passed a law some 
years since prescribing the correct pronunciation 
of the name of that State as “ Arkansaw.”’ Iowa 
might follow suit with a similar law, but is not 
likely to do so. As the influence of the pioneers 
dies out, the horde of newcomers saying Iowuh 
will sweep over their graves, and the correct 
Indian pronunciation of the word will probably 
be as extinct as the dodo.—Epwarp B. Howe... 

The dictionaries and gazetteers of the day uni- 
formly indicate the pronunciation as recorded 
above—ai’o-wa. (Vizetelly, ‘‘Desk Book of 25,- 
000 Words esertiog’ Mispronounced.’’) 

“A. P. L.,” Richford, Vt.—‘ Kindly quote the 
verse, and give the name of the author from which 
the following line is taken—‘O for a boke and a 
shadie noke.’”’ 

The quotation is— 


“O! for a booke and a shadie nooke, 

Eyther indoors or out; 

With the grene leaves w hispering overhead 

Or the streete crys all about. 

The lines are referred to by Lord Avebury in 
“Pleasures of Life’’ as “an old English song,” 
but probably modern. 








“F. W. F.,” Mt. Vernon, Ia.—‘‘ Please distin- 
guish between the meanings of the words flock 
and herd. I have not been able to find any book 
of synonyms that gives a good distinction.’ 

Group is the general word for any gathering of 
a small number of objects, whether of persons, 
animals, or inanimate things. The individuals 
in a brood or litter are related to each other; those 
in the other groups may not be. Brood is used 
chiefly of fowls and birds, litter of certain quad- 
rupeds which bring forth many young at a birth; 
we speak of a brood of chickens, a litter of puppies; 
brood is sometimes applied to a family of young 
children. Bevy is used of birds, and figuratively 
of any bright and lively group of women or chil- 
dren, but rarely of men. Flock is applied to birds 
and to some of the smaller animals; herd is con- 
fined to the larger animals; we speak of a bery 
of quail, a covey of partridges, a flock of black- 
birds, or a flock of sheep, a herd of cattle, horses, 
buffaloes, or elephants, a pack of wolves, a pack 
of hounds, a swarm of bees. A collection of ani- 
mals driven or gathered for driving is called a 
drove.—Fernald, ‘‘English Synonyms, Antonyms, 
and Propositions.” oy 


“E. J. W.,”’ Prescott, Ark.—‘‘(1) Please give 
the meaning and proper pronunciation of the term 
Bolsheviki. (2) What is the proper pronunciation 
of the word sienotypy? (3) When, where, and by 
whom was the Red Cross first organized?’ 

(1) The term Bolsheviki designates a revolu- 
tionary political party in Russia (1917- >. 
The word is pronounced bol’’she-vi’ki—o as in not, 
sh as in ship, e as in moment, the i’s as in police; 
or bol’’she-vi-ki—o as in not, sh as in ship, e as in 
moment, the last i’s as in police. (2) The word 
stenotypy is pronounced Ssten’o-taip’i—e as in 
get, o as in obey, ai as in aisle, i as in habit. (3) 
Jean Henri Dunant (1828-1910), a Swiss author 
and philanthropist, was the founder of the Red 
Cross Society. He conceived the idea of founding 
a society for aiding wounded soldiers while visit- 
ing the scene of the battle of Solferino, June 24, 
1859. The Red Cross Society was officially 
established August 22, 1864. The American 
Red Cross was formed by Clara Barton in 1881. 


“E. M.,” Toledo, Ohio.—‘*The word its has 
been responsible in a discussion at our office as 
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roduction Multiplied 


Over Seven 7imes 





_ Single Row Double Row 


ANNULAR BALL BEARINGS 


TEP by step in anticipation of the fast mounting requirements of 

automobile, truck, tractor and other industries, S. R. B. production has 
been and is being aggressively brought up, as results of improved facilities, 
plant extensions and increased equipment. A\ll this with every care to 
maintain the quality which has made S. R. B. Bearings integral parts of 
those passenger and commercial vehicles and tractors whose names are 
instantly thought of as leaders in their respective fields. 


EMAND for S. R. B. Bearings is growing 

rapidly in connection with important makes 
of mechanism outside the automotive industry 
including electrical and transportation equipment 
and high speed machinery of all kinds. And 
in textile mills, flour mills, and innumerable other 
operations embodying rapidly revolving equip- 
ment, S. R. B. Bearings are playing a fast grow- 
ing part in speeding production, saving costs 
and bettering quality of product. 

























S R. B. dependability as a source of supply is a vastly 
important factor, every operation from the raw mate- 
rial to the boxed product being subject to undivided and 
uninterrupted control. 


STANDARD 


STEEL AND BEARINGS 
Incorporated 


Standard Roller Bearing Braeburn Steel 
Company . Company 


Executive Offices: 


347 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 


Owned and Operated by 


MARLIN- ROCKWELL 
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She Keeps Her Hold on Youth 


glans the noonday of life she 
has carried the glory of her 
youth. The leaping pulse of per- 
fect health, the beauty of yester- 
year, still are hers. 


Pyorrhea, which afflicts so 
many over forty, has passed her 
by. In its blighting touch, Pyor- 
rhea is akin to age. Its infecting 
germs deplete vitality. They 
cause the gums to recede, the lips 
to lose their contour, the teeth 
to loosen and decay. 


Take care that this enemy of 
health and beauty does not be- 
come established in your mouth. 
Watch for it. Visit your dentist 
often for tooth and gum inspec- 
tion. 


If you have tender or bleeding 
gums (the first symptom of Pyor- 
rhea) use Forhan’s For the Gums. 


Forhan’s For the Gums will 
prevent Pyorrhea—or check its 
progress if used in time and used 
consistently Ordinary dentifrices 
cannot do this. Forhan’s keeps 
the gums firm and healthy—the 
teeth white and clean. 


How to Use Forhan’s 


Use it twice daily, year in and year 
out. Wet your brush in cold water, 
place a half-inch of the refreshing, 
healing paste on it, then brush your 
teeth up and down. Use a rolling 
motion to clean the crevices. Brush 
the grinding and back surfaces of the 
teeth. Massage your gums with your 
Forhan-coated brush — gently at first 
until the gums harden, then more 
vigorously. If the gums are very ten- 
der, massage with the finger, instead 
of the brush. If gum-shrinkage has 
already set in, use Forhan’s accord- 
ing to directions and consult a den- 
tistimmediately forspecialtreatment. 


35c and 60c tubes in the United 
Statesand Canada. Atall druggists. 


Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 


|eywakibate. 


FOR THE GUMS 
Checks Pyorrhea 























to whether it should be written it’s or its. Please 
explain.” 

Its, without the apostrophe, is the possessive 
case of it, and that it’s, with the apostrophe, is a 


colloquial contraction of the words it is. This 
was first used in English literature by Skynner 
in “Usher's Letters,” published in 1625—‘ It’s 
likely my Lord Keeper would remember me the 
sooner”? (p. 367). One may say correctly ‘‘a cat 
does not like to have its fur (the fur of the cat) 
stroked the wrong way,”’ but should not say “to 
have it’s fur (it is fur) stroked the wrong way.” 
Altho at first written it’s, the best literary usage, 
which establishes the standard of good English, 
has decreed the form its to be correct. 


“F. C.,”" Garrettsville, Ohio.—*‘ What are the 
correct uses of the words recipe and receipt?” 

Recipe refers to the thing—the combined in- 
gredients—directed to be taken, and _ receipt 
refers to what is taken, i.e., the identical thing 
prescribed. The two words have thus come to 
acquire the same meaning, tho, strictly, the 
doctor gives the recipe (thing to be taken) or 
formula, and the patient acknowledges the 
receipt (of the thing given). 


“T, M. P.,” Washington, D. C.—‘Is the 
following sentence grammatically correct—I am 
sending you certain papers by our mutual friend’? 
The point in dispute is whether the word mutual 
has been correctly used.” 

The meanings of the words mutual and common 
have often been confounded, even by writers of 
correct English. Mutual implies interchange; 
common belonging to more than two persons. 
Before the middle of the eighteenth century, 
mutual had two meanings, “‘joint’’ or “‘common”’ 
and “reciprocal.”” When Dr. Samuel Johnson 
published his great dictionary, he gave it but 
one meaning, that of reciprocal, and his function 
as a lexicographer having grown so great, this 
meaning became considered the only one which 
might be correctly given to the word. Mutual, 
supposes a sameness in condition at the same time; 
reciprocal supposes an alternation or succession of 
returns. Thus we properly speak of “our 
common country, mutual affection, reciprocal ob- 
ligations.’’ While mutual applies to the acts and 
opinions of persons, and therefore, to what is 
personal, it *~ not applicable to persons. Macaulay 
condemnec the phrase “mutual friend” as a 
vulgarism. A ‘“‘common friend”’ is certainly more 
accurate but carries with it the idea of inferiority, 
and for this reason is rarely used. There is the 
support of such prolific writers as Scott and 
Dickens for “mutual friend,”’ but the rapidity 


with which they wrote their books suggests 
that they paid little heed to refinements of 
language. Centuries of English literature au- 


thorize the employment of mutual in the sense 
of joint or common. ‘“ Mutual friends,”’ says 
Phelps, ‘“‘ would not be accurate,’’ meaning that 
two persons are friends each to the other. 

“L. W. J.,” Jacksonville, Fla. What is the 
meaning of the word feteriia?”’ 

Feterita is a non-saccharin sorghum introduced 
as fodder in the United States. 


“M. T. S.,"" Charlestown, W. Va.—‘ Please 
inform me whether the word preventative is a 
correct use.” 

Under the entry preventative the dictionary says: 
“Same as preventive: a spurious variant formed 
to correspond with such words as demonstralive 
but resting on a false analogy.’’ The form is one 
which dates from the seventeenth century, when 
many quaint misuses were introduced. For 
instance, the words respectfully and respectively 
were interchangeable at that time. See Vizetelly’s 
“Essentials of English Speech and Literature,” 
chapter 3, ‘‘Some Mutations of Form and Sense,” 
pages 139 to 158, on the subject. 


“H. W. S.,’’ Fiskdale, Mass.—Either aught 
or naught may be used to express the term zero(0). 


“TI. G. E.,” Williamsburg, Ohio.—“‘ (1) Ts blank 
verse any unrimed verse or only iambic hexameter 
unrimed? (2) How is vers libre defined? (3) Does 
the earth revolve upon its axis, or is the term 
rotate alone applicable to this motion? (4) Is it 
always permissible to use words defined as col- 
loquial in conversation? ”’ 

(1) The dictionary defines blank verse as “‘ Five- 
stress iambics, without end-rime.”’ (2) Vers libre 
is literally defined as ‘‘free verse.”” (3) The earth 
is said to rotate on its axis. (4) Yes, it is permissible 
to use words defined as colloquial in conversation 
if one wishes to be known as one who makes 
use of the vernacular. 
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“A5 Days and the Plant is in Full Production” 


“The General Manager can point with pride to the way we met the need for bigger 
production. Building a plant the old way would have meant all the delays incidental to 
architect’s plans, contractors’ estimates and labor shortage. We overcome all by building the 


whole plant with STEFCO Structural Steel Buildings.” 


No need for skilled mechani¢s—just ordinary labor to put the buildings together 
according to directions. No unforeseen delays or expense. The building ready for manufacturing 
in a matter of weeks instead of months. 


Building the STEFCO way for every type of manufacturing is becoming almost 
universal. Business executives are now convinced of the utility and economy of erecting 
their buildings from STEFCO fabricated units, built at our plant by competent structural 

id shipped to the location of your plant in convenient units already to be bolted 
a strong, Treble, fire-proof structure. It cannot be matched in quality or price 


» expense, and get your plant into production in record time by 


STEFCO way, 

* mg enough to carry line shafting or trolley loads on the trusses. 
iade by sold by the foot in multiples of eight to twenty feet, according 
urnished . 1 widths from 10 to 60 feet, with side walls 10, 12, 16, 18 and 

aigh. 
‘e invite your con ence as to the size of building and the purpose for which it is 
i. Let us give y > benefit of our. wide experience. Hundreds of firms have 


ly standardized with.. FCO buildings. 

















STEFCO 
a 
“ty Steel Products Company MADE BY Yue’ mites "Soup By. fe Foot 
1 Sales Agents for ‘‘STEFCO’’ Steel Buildings ee PRODUCTS COMPANY 
‘ . . 900 McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill., 1900 McCormick Bldg. Gentlemen: twich aineymmee me full partie 
Mo., Ry. Exchange Bldg. San Francisco, Cal., Newhall Bldg. ee ee el Get, 
0., Leader-News Bldg. New York, N. Y., Woolwor:h Bldg. fare raat: 8. ane PER 
-, 201 Devonshire St. Philadelphia, Pa., Widener Bldg. A _ cd ocean 3 Tey! Jaime t 
1» Ist Nat. Bank Bldg. Washington, D, C., Munsey, Building en tae ae weanees 
Seattle, Wash., L. C. Smith Bldg. MA 268: 
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- Introducing New Styles 


Ideas Sure to be Copied 


IRST to make radical improvements in the 
light Six cars, Mitchell again departs from 
old-time standards. New and original de- 

signs now replace former types. 

They bring a new development in automobile 
style—progressive ideas that are sure to set new 
policies in motor car building. 

They are produced in the Mitchell factories 
where quantity production and modern efficiency 
methods permit of unusual qualities at no extra cost. 
Indeed, the savings thus made enable the Mitchell 
to use bodies comparable only with the most ex- 
pensive cars or custom-built for the individual. 

The mechanical excellence of the Victory Model 
Mitchell has established a confidence so far-reach- 
ing that one need only view the new models to 
know that these are truly the cars of today—and 
the future. 


’ have been provided. 


Everywhere these new stylesand new mechan- 
ical standards are commanding the admiration and 
approval of present car owners as well as those 
who contemplate buying. 

When jou see the Mitchell, be sure to make a 
thorough investigation and comparison of the scores 
of improvements found throughout the chassis. 
Note how this car has been built for long life and 
economical operation. See how we have overcome 
many faults by adding strength, better materials 
and greater accuracy. 

See also, how roominess and riding comfort 
Cantilever rear springs give 
matchless riding ease. 

Mitchell Dealers are now showing these new 
Mitchell models. You are invited to see them. 
Or write for illustrated catalog. 


Mitchell Motors Company, Inc. 
Racine, Wis. 























3-Passenger Roadster 


5-Passenger Touring Car 

















5-Passenger Sedan 
4-Passenger Coupe 














